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PREFACE 


A  RoMANCF.  nf  tile  (  uiiiitrysidc  ticcds  no  preface.  But 
uiiderlyiiif;  tlie  advciiturfs  and  tni.sadvciiturcs  of  the 
shjry  is  an  obvious  purpose,  and  the  inipoiinnilies  of  any 
j/urpose,  it  denied  expression  in  the  main  narrative,  do 
jjress  forward,  with  a  justiliable  relevance,  wiien  tliat 
narrative  is  completed.  I  could  wish  that  it  had  been 
possible  to  deal  with  my  theme  as  it  will  present  itself 
after  the  war,  when  the  position  of  the  country  gentle- 
men of  this  kingdom  is  likely  to  be  eve'i  more  poignant 
than  in  pre-war  days.  It  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that 
the  type  of  man  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray 
faithfully  in  these  pages  will  become  extinct  unless  he 
and  his  justify  their  claim  to  existence  by  dealing  dras- 
tically with  the  problem  that  confronts  them,  a  problem 
far  more  difficult  of  solution  than  it  was  four  years  ago. 
If  the  men  who  own  land,  and  little  else,  wish  to  keep 
that  land,  they  must  make  it  pay  by  the  sacrifice  of 
much  they  hold  dear ;  they  must  abandon  their  deep  ruts 
and  take  the  high-road  of  progress.  What  is  needed 
jumps  to  any  observant  eye — intimate  knowledge  of  a 
difficult  subject.  The  old  dogs  won't  learn  the  new 
tricks.  But  their  sons  must  learn  them,  if  they  wish  to 
inherit  the  family  acres.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
will  be  a  bad  day   for  England  when  the  Squires  are 
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scrapped.  If  tlicy  .ire  scrapped,  it  will  be  their  own 
fault.  Ikirs  to  many  acres  caimot,  in  the  future,  i)ass 
the  niu^l  vahiahle  and  fni(  tifyiiip  years  of  tlieir  lives  in 
crack  rcKimcnt^,  or  anywhere  else.  They  must  stick  to 
the  land,  and  concentrate  undivided  ener;,Mes  upon  it. 
No  man  who  has  <tudieil  aiL;ricultural  conditions  at  first 
hand  in  I'r.'ince,  lOr  example,  will  deny  the  fact  that 
even  thin,  sterile  soil  can  he  made  proiluctivc.  To 
achieve  triumphantly  such  ;i  task  postulates  the  exercise 
of  ([ualities  wliich  insure  success  in  any  other  husiness — 
rcononiy,  iiatieiice,  fortitude,  and  conimon  sense.  The 
hi^  industrial  concents  are  owned  and  managed  hy  ex- 
perts. .\i;riculture — the  hackl)one  of  F.n^land- — is  in  the 
hands,  fur  the  most  part,  (;f  amateurs.  Some  larj^e  farm- 
ers may  he  cited  as  exceptions,  hut  th*^  landowners,  the 
smaller  farmers  and  the  lahourers  who  till  their  allot- 
ments sim])ly  don't  kiujw  their  husiness,  and  accordingly 
make  a  muddle  of  it.  I  do  not  helieve  that  the  allotment 
schemes,  which  sound  so  plausihlc,  will  prosper  under  the 
protection  of  ( iovernment,  until  the  landowners  and 
farmers  first  set  an  exam])le  of  "how  to  do  it."  The 
wastaj^e  evi'rywhere  is  appalling.  Why  is  it  that  Scotch 
farmers,  confronted  with  greater  difficulties  as  regards 
soil  and  climate,  arc  ahle  to  pay  so  much  higher  wages 
than  F.nglish  farmers?  Because  they  are  thriftier  and 
more  intelligent.  liut  you  can't  raise  man's  intelligence 
by  giving  him  laud  of  his  own,  and  then  telling  him  to  go 
ahead  and  prosper.     Much  more  is  wanted. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  sacrifice.  The 
Squires  will  have  to  give  up  certain  luxuries,  such  as  a 
season  in  London,   foreign  travel,  and  crippling  allow- 
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anccs  in  idle  sons.  I'.ul  sport  shouli!  remain  their  inalicn- 
a'.jlc  |)()>  •  -111  if  tlic)  [iimmh-  it  as  a  pastime  anil  not 
as  the  principal  husiiiess  of  their  livt  Iluntin^j,  shoot- 
iiif,'.  and  fishinjj  are  national  assets  within  reasonahle 
liinitatitjns.  I-onfj  may  they  flourish!  It  is  \uA  the 
Sijuires  who  have  imposed  ihe  tyraimy  of  sport  upon 
their  people,  but  the  plutocrats.  Much  undiluted  non- 
sense has  hcen  wnltcn  aj.;ainst  huntinp  and  shooting 
mainly  by  men  who  are  ^'rossly  if.norant  of  their  subject, 
bent  upon  citing  extreme  instances,  which,  when  inves- 
tif^ated,  turn  out  to  he  absolutely  exceptional.  Isditors 
of  influential  pajjcrs  still  encourage  these  gentlemen  of 
the  pen  to  attack  dukes  because  deer  forests  in  the 
Highlands  are  not  planted  to  potatoes!  Why  not  try 
oranges  or  bananas?  'rrium[)hant  democracy  still  be- 
lieves that  it  is  more  sportsmanlike  to  walk  up  birds  and 
"tailor"  them,  instead  of  killing  them  as  they  are  driven 
to  the  guns,  flying  fast  aivl  high  overhead. 

When  this  theme  of  the  countryside  first  presented 
itself  to  me,  I  was  tempted  to  take,  as  a  type,  what  is 
called  a  "bad"  landowner,  one  who  neglects  wilfully  his 
responsibilities  and  duties.  Unhappily,  there  are  many 
such.  I'ut  these  petty  tyrarts  are  irreclaimable.  Un- 
questionably they  'unll  be  scrapped.  And  the  sooner  the 
better!  Hope  of  salvation  lies  with  men  like  Sir  Geof- 
frey Pomfret,  true  lovers  of  the  soil,  but  helplessly  ig- 
norant of  its  potentialities.  In  this  category  are  not  in- 
cluded the  very  few  magnates  who  can  and  do  employ 
experts  to  manage  their  estates.  These  few  must  make 
it  their  business  to  spread  the  knowledge  for  which,  by 
costly  experiments,  they  have  paid  a  tremendous  price. 
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They,  and  they  alone,  arc  really  qualified  and  able  to 
put  iin.::  upon  allotments  and  demonstrate  what  intel- 
ligence and  ingenuity  can  accomplish. 

A  last  word.  I  wrote  a  book  and  a  comedy  entitled 
"Quinneys'.  "  The  book  appeared  first  and  then  the 
play.  Some  -^ri'tics  took  for  granted  that  the  play  was 
a  dramatization  of  the  novel.  They  happened  to  be 
wrong.  The  comedy  was  written  before  the  book.  In 
this  case,  my  comedy  "Fishpingle"  was  produced  at  the 
Il.iymarkct  Theatre  in  1916.  The  novel  will  appear  in 
191 7.  I  leave  it  to  the  same  critics  to  guess  which  was 
written  first. 

ilORACE  ANNF.SLEY  VACHELL. 
Bf.kchwood, 

April,  1917. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PISHPINGLE'S  room  at  Pomfrct  Court  challenged 
■*■  the  interest  of  visitors  to  that  ancient  manor-house. 
It  had  been  part  of  the  original  Pomfret  House  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  were  of  stone  quarried  on 
the  estate  and  laid  by  a  master-builder,  who,  obviously, 
had  revelled  in  the  eccentricities  of  his  craft.  The 
general  cfTect  was  that  of  a  crypt,  although  a  big  window, 
facing  south,  and  looking  into  a  charming  courtyard,  had 
been  cut  out  of  the  wall  in  1830.  This  window,  how- 
ever, was  Pseudo-Gothic  in  character,  and  not  too  offen- 
sive to  the  critical  eye.  And  the  furniture,  also,  waifs 
and  strays  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  stout  time-mel- 
lowed specimens,  presented  a  happy  homogeneity,  as  if 
they,  at  least,  were  content  with  this  last  resting-place. 
A  Cromwellian  table  upon  which  Cavaliers  had  cut  their 
initials,  faced  the  wide  open  fireplace.  In  the  alcoves 
flanking  the  hearth  stood  two  Queen  Anne  tallboys, 
much  battered.  Opposite  to  them  was  a  Sheraton  book- 
case and  bureau  roughly  restored  by  the  village  carpen- 
ter. The  chairs  were  mostly  eighteenth  century.  But 
oak,  walnut  and  mahogany  twinkled  at  each  other  har- 
moniously, polished  by  unlimited  elbow-grease  to  a  rich 
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golden  sameness  of  tint,  the  one  tint  which  the  faker  of 
old  furniture  is,  happily,  unable  to  reproduce. 

This  room  had  been  known  as  the  Steward's  Room  in 
the  time  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Pomfret's  predecessor  and 
father.  Fishpingle  came  into  possession  when  he  was 
installed  as  butler  long  after  Sir  Geoffrey's  accession  to 
the  family  honours.  Some  forty  years  had  passed  since 
then  but  the  room  retained  its  ancient  uses,  inasmuch  as 
Fishpingle  was  recognised  and  even  acclaimed  as  stew- 
ard rather  than  butler,  whose  stewardship  was  the  more 
real  because  it  concerned  itself  loyally  with  cause  and 
disdained  effect.  Sir  Geoffrey  boasted  with  good  rea- 
son that  he  was  the  most  approachable  of  squires.  He 
may  not  have  been  aware  that  Fishpingle  soaped  the 
ways  upon  which  importunate  tenants  slid  from  cottage 
to  hall.  Fishpingle  served  as  an  encyclopaedia  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  more  intimate  details  of  estate 
management.  He  kept  a  big  diary.  In  the  tallboys  were 
filed  papers  and  memoranda.  Sir  Geoffrey's  only  son, 
Lionel,  and  Lady  Pomfret  shared  a  saying  which  had 
mellowed  into  a  crusted  family  joke  :  "Fishpingle  knows." 

Upon  the  stone  walls  were  some  fine  heads  of  fallow 
deer,  and  half  a  dozen  cases  of  stuffed  birds  and  fish. 
Fishpingle,  it  might  be  inferred,  was  something  of  an  an- 
gler and  naturalist.  A  glance  at  his  bookcase  revealed  his 
interest  in  horse  and  hound.  Beckford  was  there,  and 
Daniel's  "Rural  Sports,"  and  Izaac  Walton.  In  the  place 
of  honour  shone  conspicuous  a  morocco-bound,  richly- 
tooled,  gilded  volume — "Sfemmata  Pomfretiana."  This 
genealogical  work  had  been  compiled,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, by  Sir  Geoffrey's  grandfather,  who  liad  wasted 
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time  and  money  in  pursuit  of  other  and  less  harmless 
interests.  It  was  he  indeed,  who  encumbered  a  fine 
estate  with  a  large  and  crippling  mortgage. 

Into  Fishpingle's  room  came  Alfred  Rockley,  the  first 
footman,  carrying  a  handsome  tankard  in  one  hand  and  a 
"chammy"  leather  in  the  other.  Alfred  was  a  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  racy  of  the  Wiltshire  soil,  born 
and  bred  upon  the  Pomfret  estates  and  quite  willing  to 
serve  a  master  who  lived  upon  those  estates  and  did  not 
own  (or  lease)  a  house  in  town.  A  reason  for  this 
contentment  will  appear  immediately. 

Alfred  placed  the  tankard,  bottom  uppermost  upon 
the  Cromwellian  table,  and  stared  at  it  intently  with  a 
slight  frown  upon  his  ordinarily  pleasant  countenance. 
Then  he  picked  it  up,  rubbed  it  softly,  and  began  to 
inspect  himself  in  its  shining  surface.  This  agreeable 
task  so  engrossed  him  that  he  failed  to  notice  the  sly 
approach  of  a  maid-servant,  who  followed  a  tip-tilted 
nose  into  the  room.  The  nose  belonged  to  Prudence 
Rockley,  a  cousin  of  Alfred  and  the  stillroom  maid  of 
the  establishment.  She  carried  a  feather  duster  and  a 
smile  which,  so  Sir  Geoffrey  affirmed,  was  worth  an 
extra  five  pounds  a  year  in  wages. 

"Boo !"  said  she. 

Alfred  dropped  the  tankard  and  caught  it  again  deftly. 
The  Squire  encouraged  cricket.  Prudence  laughed. 
Alfred  displayed  some  irritation. 

"There  you  go  again." 

He  spoke  with  the  Wilts  accent,  an  accent  dear  to 
the  Squire  and  his  lady,  as  being  the  unmislalible  voice 
of  "his"  people.     Prudence  shrugged  a  pretty  pair  of 
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shoulders   as   she   answered   with   the    same    risinjp^   in- 
flection : 

"I'll  go,  Alfred,  if  so  be  as  I'm  disturbing  you  at 
your — ivork." 

"I  came  nigh  on  dn^ppin'  the  bloomin'  mug." 

As  he  spoke,  he  rubbed  it  caressingly,  but  his  eyes 
dwelt  even  more  caressingly  upon  the  stillroom  maid, 
who,  noting  his  glance,  began  dusting  the  articles  upon 
the  table.  As  she  moved  from  the  young  man,  she 
murmured  interrogatively : 

"Why  ever  have  'ee  brought  it  in  here?" 

"I'll  tell  'ee,  if  you'll  give  us  a  kiss,  Prue." 

"Don't  'c^  be  silly !" 

Alfred  retorted  with  conviction. 

"If  it  be  silly  to  want  to  kiss  'ee,  I  be  the  biggest 
fule  in  the  parish.  'Ee  didn't  want  coaxin'  las'  night. 
Prue." 

To  this  Prudence  replied  with  alluring  directness 
and  simplicity. 

"Be  good,  Alfie.  If  you  kiss  me  afore  'elevenses'  my 
cheeks'll  be  red  as  fire,  and  Uncle  Ben  '11  ask  ques- 
tions." 

Alfred  let  this  soak  in,  as  he  rubbed  the  shining 
tankard.     Then  he  spoke  decisively. 

"I  want  un  to  ask  questions.  Sooner  the  better. 
Our  gettin'  wed  depends,  seemin'ly,  upon  your  Uncle 
Ben." 

The  significance  of  his  tone  was  not  lost  upon  the 
maid.  Her  straight  brows  puckered  slightly  as  she 
asked : 

"But— why?    You  said  that  las'  night,  you  did." 
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Alfred  laid  down  the  tankard  and  held  aloft  a  hand- 
some silver  inkstand. 

"It  is  here,  Prue."  Then  he  read  aloud  an  inscrip- 
tion. "  'Presented  to  Benoni  Fishpingle,  after  fifty 
years'  service,  by  his  aflfectionate  friends,  Sir  GeofYrey 
and  Lady  Pomfret.'  Affectionate!  Ah-h-h-h!  They 
do  think  the  world  o'  Benoni  Fishpingle,  they  do. 
Now,  Prue,  you  coax  your  Uncle  Ben,  and  then  he'll 
downscramble  Squire.  Tell  un  that  we  be  a  fine  up- 
standin'  couple,  a  credit  to  Nether  Applewhite." 

"That  don't  need  tellin',  Alfie." 

Alfred  put  down  the  inkstand  and  approached  the 
maid,  smiling  at  her.      He  wagged  his  head  knowingly. 

"They  got  on  to  it  at  dinner  las'  night.  Yas,  they 
did." 

He  chuckled  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"Got  on  to— what?" 

"Eugannicks." 

He  spoke  so  solemnly  that  Prudence  was  vastly  im- 
pressed. 

"Eugannicks,"  she  repeated,  "what's  that?" 

Alfred  hesitated. 

"Eugannicks  be — eugannicks." 

"You're  a  oner  at  explainin'  things  to  a  pore  young 
maid,  you  be." 

Alfred  stiffened,  but  he  pressed  her  hand  softly. 

"It's  like  this,  Prue.  I  can't  explain  eugannicks  to  a 
young  maid,  rich  or  pore — see?" 

"No,  I  don't.  S'pose,"  she  dimpled  with  mischief, 
"spose  you  try." 

Alfred's  face  brightened.    Inspiration  illumined  it. 
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"You  ask  your  Uncle  Ben.  Never  so  happy  he  be  as 
when  enlightenin'  ignorance." 

She  withdrew  her  hand. 

"Ignorance?    Thank  you.    I  will  ask  un." 

Alfred  sighed  with  relief. 

"Do.  All  the  same,  if  you  think  red  hain't  so  he- 
comin'  early  in  the  manning,  do  'ee  put  off  askin'  un 
till  after  tea." 

Prudence  !)etrayed  a  livelier  interest. 

"Mercy!    Why  should  cugannicks  make  me  blush?" 

Alfred  chuckled  again. 

"You  ask  your  Uncle  Ben." 

Prudence  nodded,  satisfied  that  interrogation  could 
not  be  pushed  further,  ller  eyes  were  caught  by  the 
gleaming  tankard. 

"That  be  a  be — utiful  mug,  Alfie." 

"Don't  'ce  touch  it.  Pll  tell  'ee  why  I  brought  un 
in  here,  and  take  i)ayment  after  supper.  The  story  be 
a  kind  o'  parryl)le." 

Prudence  laughed. 

"What  big,  brave  words!" 

Alfred  pointed  at  the  tankard.  Unconsciously,  he 
began  to  understudy  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  vil- 
lage parson.  We  shall  meet  this  gentleman  presently. 
For  the  moment  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  man 
of  character  and  influence.  He  had  taught  Alfred 
in  Sunday  school  and  prepared  him  for  Confirma- 
tion. 

"The  parryble  o'  that  there  tankard  'II  learn 
ee " 

"Teach  me,  Alfie '* 
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Prudence  had  reason  to  believe  herself  better  edu- 
cated than  her  cousin.  She  used  the  country  dialect 
because  it  would  have  been  "grand"  to  speak  other- 
w^ise.  But  her  uncle,  Benoni  Fishpingle,  spoke  Eng- 
lish as  free  from  accent  as  Sir  Geoffrey's,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  with  even  greater  lucidity. 

"Will  learn  'ee  what  sort  of  an  old  fusspot  your 
Uncle  Ben  be.  When  I  first  comes  here,  ten  years 
ago,  'twas  well  rubbed  into  me  that  this  yere  tankard," 
he  held  it  up  again,  "was  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
William  an'  Mary." 

"William  and  Mary?" 

"King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  Bloody  Mary  he 
called  her." 

"My!    What  ever  did  she  call  him?" 

Alfred  was  unable  to  answer  this  question.  Gazing 
solemnly  at  the  tankard,  he  continued  in  the  same 
impressive  tone: 

"I  dunno.  In  them  ancient  days  I  wam't  allowed  to 
touch  the  damn  thing.  Not  worthy  accordin'  to  your 
Uncle  Fusspots.  But  when  I  becomes  first  footman 
it  was  my  duty — an'  privilege — to  clean  un  once  a 
week.  Now,  Prue,  you  mark  well  what  follers.  I 
cleaned  un  yes'dy  afternoon,  an'  put  un  back  in  nan- 
try  safe.  Fusspots  was  there,  a- watch  in'  me  out  o' 
the  corner  of  his  eye.  Then  I  had  to  answer  the  li- 
brary bell.  When  I  comes  back  to  pantry  this  yere 
tankard  was  sittin'  bottom-up  on  floor!" 

Prudence  gave  an  astonished  gasp  as  she  repeated 
his  words : 

"Bottom-up  on  floor?" 
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Alfred  nodded,  almrist  pontifically.  lie  had  caught 
aiul  held  the  pretty  maid's  interest  in  his  narrative. 
His  tone  droi)i)e(I  mysteriously. 

"Kiiowin'  my  man,  so  to  s|)eak,  and  his  lil'  endearin' 
ways  I  says  never  a  word,  but  I  picks  up  the  mug  and 
cleans  un  all  over  aj^Min.  I  puts  it  back  in  safe  an' 
presently  Fusspots  sends  me  in  here  to  fetch  his  specs. 
When  I  gets  hack,  I'm  a  liar  if  that  there  tankard 
warn't  wrong  side  up  on  floor  again." 

He  paused  dramatically.  Prudence's  blue  eyes  were 
sparkling;  a  brace  of  tlimples  played  hide  and  seek 
upon  her  rosy  cheeks. 

"Well,  I  never!" 

Alfred  just  touched  the  shining  silver  with  his 
"chaminy." 

"I  looks  at  tankard,  an'  Fusspots  he  looks  at  me 
with  that  queer  grin  o'  his.  I'd  half  a  mind  to  kick 
the  mug  into  next  parish,  but  I  remains  most  hand- 
somely calm — yas,  I  did.  Then  I  goes  to  work  on  a 
teapot.  Presently  the  old  un  says  blandly,  'Alferd, 
where's  my  specs?'  I  --jve  him  his  specs  and  he 
shoves  him  on.  Then  he  just  looks  at  me  over  the  top 
of  'em,  and  he  says,  'My  lad,'  he  says,  'whatever  is  that 
settin'  on  floor?'  I  answers  up,  just  as  innocent  as  you 
be,  Pruc " 

Prudence  pouted,  looking  prettier  than  ever. 

"I  hain't  innocent,  Ame." 

Alfred  glanced  through  the  window  and  kissed  her. 

"I  answers  then,  just  >:o  full  o'  sauce  as  you  be, 
'Why,  Mr.  Fishpingle,'  I  says,  '  'tis  the  tankard  what 
I  cleaned  so  be — utiful  five  minutes  ago.'  'Hold  hard,' 
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he  says,  'are  you  sure,  my  lad,  that  it  is  clean?'  That 
fair  madded  me,  Prue,  an'  I  lets  {^o  my  left " 

Prudence  ^Msped  again. 

"Alferd  Rockley,  vou  never  liit  L'ncle  I'.en  sure- 
ly?" 

"Figure  n'  speech,  my  maid.  I  says:  T  he  just  so 
sure  'tis  clean,  as  you  he  o'  salvation.'  " 

"What  a  nerve!"  murmured  I'rudencc. 

"I  thought  Pd  fair  landed  un.  Not  a  bit!  He  an- 
swers up,  very  quiet-like:  'Alferd,'  he  says,  'I  hain't 
sure  o'  my  salvation.  Pick  up  that  tankard,  my  lad, 
and  put  it  in  safe.  You  can  clean  it  properly  to-mor- 
row marnin'.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven,  you  put  un  on 
the  table  in  my  room — bottom  up.'  Now  I  asks  you, 
Prue,  is  that  tankard  cleaned  a  fair  treat,  or  is  it  not? 
Don't  'ee  touch  un !" 

As  he  ended  his  amazing  narrative,  Alfred  solemnly 
placed  the  tankard,  bottom  up,  on  the  table,  inviting 
Prudence  to  inspect  its  immaculate  surface.  She  bent 
down,  staring  at  it.  Alfred  kissed  the  nape  of  her 
neck.  As  he  did  so,  he  sprang  sharply  to  attention, 
and  so  did  the  maid.  She  moved  swiftly  and  silently 
to  the  fireplace. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Pomfret  entered. 

He  belonged  to  a  type  of  country  gentleman  now 
almost  extinct.  His  round,  rosy,  clean-shaven  face 
suggested  John  Bull.  To  accentuate  this  resemblance 
he  wore  breeches  and  gaiters,  very  well  cut,  a  rough 
shooting-coat,  a  canary  waistcoat  and  a  bright  bird's- 
eye  blue  cravat.      Every   movement   and   word   pro- 
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glanced  about  him  with  a  genial  smile,  and  addressed 
the  obsequious  Alfred. 

"Where's  Mr.  Fi.shpinglc?" 

"In  stable-yard,  I  think.  Sir  Geoffrey." 

The  Squire  crossed  to  the  chimney-piece,  eyeing 
Prudence  with  much  approval.    He  said  pleasantly: 

"Don't  let  me  disturb  you.  my  dear.  Bless  me! 
Your  skirts  have  come  down  and  your  hair's  gone  up." 

Prudence  curtsied. 

"If  you  please,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"Well,  well,  the  flight  of  Time  does  not  please  me. 
T  low's  your  good  mother,  Prudence  ?" 

"Very  nicely.  Sir  Geoffrey." 

The  Squire  nodded  his  massive  head. 

"Healthy  family,  you  Rockleys.  Most  of  my  people, 
thank  the  Lord!  are  healthy."  Alfred  grinned  acqui- 
escence.   "What  the  doose  are  you  grinnin'  at  ?" 

"I  beg  pardon.  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"I  like  grins.  A  good  grin  is  worth  money  to  atiy 
young  man.  Speak  up,  sir!  Always  share  a  joke  with 
a  friend.    I  hope,  b'  Jove!  you  regard  me  as  a  friend?" 

Man  and  maid  answered  simultaneously: 

"Oh,  yes.  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"Certainly,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

The  Squire  squared  his  broad  .shoulders  and  laughed. 

"Then  out  with  it,  Alfred." 

Alfred,  thus  encouraged,  and  sensible  that  he  was  ap- 
pearing to  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  Prudence,  said 
boldly: 

"I  was  remembering.  Sir  Geoffrey,  what  you  was 
savin'  las'  nieht  about  thev  eueannicks." 
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The  Squire  lauKhcd  again. 

"Took  it  all  in,  did  you?"  Alfred  l)ol)l)cd.  "Capi- 
tal! If  I  had  my  way,  eugenics  should  be  taught  in 
every  school  in  tiie  kingdom."  Jle  .spukc  tu  Alfred,  l»nt 
he  looked  kindly  at   I'rudetuc. 

"If  you  i)lease,  .sir " 

"^■es,  my  pretty  maid?" 

"What  arc — cugannieks?" 

Sir  GcofTrcy  hesitated  and  coughed,  hut  ho  was  nt)t 
the  man  to  crane  long  at  an  awkward  fence. 

"Well.  Well,  how  can  I  put  it  i)lainly  to  an  intelligent 
ehild?" 

"I  he  nineteen,  Sir  Geoffrey,  come  Michael-mas." 

"And  my  god-daughter,  b'  J(jve!" 

"Yes,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

She  curtsied  again.  The  cjuestion  had  been  asked 
and  answered  many  times.  The  Squire  was  now  at  his 
l>est — "in  touch,"  as  he  put  it,  with  his  own  people. 
He  stroked  an  ample  chin. 

"I  have  sixteen  god-daughters  in  Nether  Apple- 
white, and  the  welfare  of  all  of  'em  is  near  and  dear 
to  my  heart.  Nineteen,  are  yer?"  He  surveyed  her 
critically.  "And  one  of  ten,  too?"  She  smiled.  "All 
alive  and  doin'  well?"  Prudence  nodued ;  the  Squire 
rubbed  his  hands  together,  "Capital !  The  crop  that 
never  fails.     How  many  in  your  family,  Alfred?" 

"Seven,  Sir  Geoffrey.     No — eight." 

Alfred  grinned  deprecatingly. 

Instantly  the  Squire's  voice  grew  testy. 

"What  d'ye  mean,  sir,  by  your  'seven,  no  eight'?" 

"I  forgot  my  twin  brotherj  Sir  Geoffrev,  him  as  died 
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afore  I  was  christened.     I  was  only  a  lil'  haby  at  the 
time." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  Sad  affair.  Diphtheria. 
Tost  me  a  pretty  penny.    Drains— damn  'em." 

For  a  moment  silence  imposed  itself,  broken  l)y  the 
soft,  coaxiiifif  voice  of  Prudence. 

"And— eugannicks,  Sir  Geoffrey?" 

The  Squire  pulled  himself  together,  inflating  his 
chest,  astride  a  favourite  hobby.  He  began  glibly 
enough : 

"Drains,  my  girl,  are  a  vital  part  of  eugenics,  but  it 
begins— it  begins m  !  It's  not  easy  to  make  my- 
self perfectly  plain  to  a  young  girl." 

Alfred  grinned  again.  Prudence  said  reflectively: 

"That's  what  Alferd  said,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

Alfred's  grin  vanished  as  the  Squire's  keen  eyes 
rested  upon  him. 

"P.Iess  my  soul  ?  Have  you  been  discussing  eugenics 
Avith  my  god-daughter?" 

Alired  moved  uneasily. 

"She  did  ask  for  information.  Sir  Geoffrey;  and  I 
made  so  bold  as  to  refer  her  to  Mr.  Fishpingle." 

The  Squire's  face  indicated  relief. 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Fishpingle  will  explain.  Dear  me! 
Is  that  the  William  and  Mary  tankard?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"What  the  doose  is  it  doin'  there— upside  down?" 

"Mr.  Fishpingle  '11  exi)lain  that.  Sir  Geoffrey.  His 
very  particular  orders.  I— I  think  I  hear  him  coming 
Sir  Geoffrey." 

Prudence  began  dusting  again  as  Fishpingle  came 
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into  the  room.  He  was  a  slightly  older  man  than  the 
squire  and  bore  his  years  less  lightly.  He  was  some- 
thing of  the  Squire's  build,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man — so 
the  women  said — and  he  bore  upon  a  thinner,  more  re- 
fined face,  the  same  look  of  authority.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  his  master  he  smiled  delightfully.  Sir  Geof- 
frey growled  out : 

"You  ought  to  be  a  policeman,  Ben." 

"A  policeman,  Sir  Geoflfrey?" 

"You're  never  about  when  you're  most  particularly 
wanted.    Have  you  looked  at  the  mare?" 

Fishpingle  answered  easily  with  the  respectful  as- 
surance of  zn  old  servant  who  had  gone  rabbiting  with 
his  master  when  they  were  boys  together. 

"You  won't  ride  her  again  this  sea.son,  Sir  Geoffrey. 
She  never  was  quite  up  to  your  weight,  and  this  spring 
hunting  on  hard  ground  is  cruel  work  on  the  hocks. 
She'll  have  to  be  fired,  the  pretty  dear." 

"Turn  her  out  into  the  water-meadows." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"And  now,  pray  tell  me,  what  is  the  meaning  of — 
that?" 

He  indicated  the  tankard.    Fishpingle  smiled. 

"A  small  matter  of  discipline.  Sir  Geoffrey,  which 
concerns  Alfred  and  myself." 

"But  why,  man,  is  it  placed  upside  down?" 

"Merely  as  an  object  lesson,  to  test  a  young  man's 
powers  of  observation." 

A's  he  spoke,  with  a  certain  quaint  deliberation,  he 
glanced  affectionately  at  the  fine  piece  of  silver.  Then, 
in  a  sharper  tone,  he  spoke  to  Alfred ; 
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"Take  it  away,  my  lad,  and  clean  it  proper'y-" 

Alfred  picked  up  the  tankard,  somewhat  sullenly. 
His  face  brightened  as  the  Squire  exclaimed  irritably: 

"But,  damn  it,  Ben,  the  tankard  is  clean.  Here — 
give  it  me." 

Alfred  handed  over  the  tankard,  which  the  Squire 
examined  carefully. 

"Nothing  v/rong  that  I  can  see." 

Alfred  betrayed  a  moment''  y  triumph.  Fishpingle 
said  quietly: 

"Please  inspect  the  bottom  of  it,  Sir  Geoflfrey." 

The  Squire  did  so,  and  chuckled. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  take  you,  Ben.  Inculcate  your  object 
lesson,  my  friend." 

Fishpingle  obeyed  this  injunction  in  his  own  deliberate 
fashion.  Perhaps  this  was  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween two  men  who  had  so  much  else  in  common.  The 
Squire,  obviously,  acted  upon  impulse.  Inheriting  a  large 
estate  early  in  life,  and  with  it  those  droits  de  seigneur 
which,  to  do  him  credit,  he  had  exercised  both  leniently 
and  with  an  honest  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
he  had  learned  to  control  everybody  upon  his  domain 
except  himself.  Fishpingle,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
much  stronger  will  and  an  intelligence  far  above  the 
average,  habitually  looked  before  he  leaped.  Having  done 
so  he  was  quite  likely  to  leap  farther  than  his  master. 
He  took  the  tankard  from  Sir  Geoffrey's  hand,  and 
slowly  tapped  the  bottom  of  it. 

"Hall  marks  full  of  plate  powder.  A  guest  sees  this 
fine  tankard  on  Sir  Geoffrey's  dining-table.  If  he  is  a 
connoisseur  he  asks  leave  to  look  it  over.  And  the  one 
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thing  which  gives  him  the  information  he's  after — 
pedigree — has  i^een  hidden  by  your  carelessness.  Off 
with  you !" 

Alfred,  much  crestfallen,  took  the  tankard  and  left  the 
room.  Sir  Geoflfrey  sat  down  in  Fishpingle's  big  arm- 
chair.    He  smiled  pleasantly  at  Prudence. 

"Run  along,  my  little  maid,"  he  said,  in  his  most  genial 
voice. 

Prudence  hesitated,  fiddling  with  her  apron. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?" 

She  blushed  a  little. 

"Eugannicks,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

The  Squire  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

"Ha— ha!"     What  a  nose  for  a  hunted   fox!" 

Prudence,  thus  compared  to  a  hound,  had  wit  enough 
to  "speak"  to  a  good  scent. 

"If  it  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  schools " 

The  Squire  was  delighted.  As  a  rule,  the  stupidity 
of  some  of  his  people  exasperated  him. 

"You  sly  little  puss !     I  say,  Ben " 

"Sir  Geoffrey?" 

"Your  little  niece  wants  to  know  the  meaning  of 
eugenics." 

"Please,  uncle." 

Fishpingle  glanced  from  the  beaming  face  of  the 
Squire  to  the  demure  Prudence  standing  at  attention 
between  them.  The  light  from  the  big  window  fell  full 
upon  her  trim,  graciously  rounded  figure.  Here,  indeed, 
was  the  concrete  presentment  of  what  eugenics  might 
achieve.  A  faint  smile  flickered  about  his  lips ;  his 
eyes  softened.     As  a  matter  of  fact.  Prudence  was  not 
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his  niece,  but  a  cousin,  a  first  cousin  once  removed.  Rut 
he  gazed  at  her  with  the  proud  and  affectionate  glance 
of  a  father.     Then  he  said  slowly: 

"Eugenics,  Prudence,  is  the  new  science  which  deals 
with  conditions  which  make  for  the  improvement  of  the 
human  race." 

The  Squire  nodded  complacently. 

"Couldn't  have  put  it  better  myself  b'  Jove!" 

Fishpingle  bowed. 

"That  is  exactly  what  you  said  last  night,  Sir  GeofTrey, 
to  her  ladyship." 

"So  I  did — L  .  ''id.  But  my  lady  failed  to  under- 
stand me." 

"I  don't  understand  neither,"  murmured  Prudence. 

"Have  another  go,  Ben,"  the   Scjuire  enjoined. 

Fishpingle  took  his  time,  choosing  his  words  carefully. 

"You   arc  a   strong  healthy   girl,   Prudence." 

"Aye— that  I  be,  thank  the  Lard!" 

Sir  GeolTrcy  was  not  the  man  to  let  pass  such  an 
opportunity.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  he  had 
made  sacrifices  for  his  people,  amongst  which  may  be 
counted  the  giving  up  of  a  town  house,  foreign  travel, 
and  the  riding  of  less  expensive  hunters  not  quite  up  to 
his  weight.     He  said  gravely : 

"You  can  thank  me,  too.  Prudence.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  Nether  Applewhite  put  that  fine  colour  into 
your  cheeks,  my  girl."  Prudence  curtsied.  "Go  on,  Ben. 
Forrard  away !" 

If  the  Squire  was  swift  to  grasp  his  opportunities,  as 
much  and  more  could  be  said  of  Fishpingle.     He  had 
reason   to   believe   that   lov^-   passages   had   taken   place 
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between  Alfred  and  Prudence,  and  a  marriage  between 
those  young  people  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  the  real 
right  thing.    Would  the  Squire  encourage  such  a  match  ? 

"Alfred,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  Squire  as  he  spoke, 
"is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  what  a  young  man  ought  to  be. 
And  a  marriage  betv/een  you  two  young  persons  would 
be,  from  the  point  of  view  of  eugenics " 

"Disastrous!" 

Sir  Geoffrey,  sitting  bolt  upright,  snapped  out  the 
adjective. 

"Oh-h-h!"  exclaimed  Prudence.  Fishpingle  was  sur- 
prised also. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"They  are  first  cousins,  man.  Had  you  forgotten 
that  ?" 

Prudence   interrupted   hastily. 

"Father  an'  mother  was  second  cousins." 

"Were  they,  b'  Jove!  That  makes  the  matter  ten 
times  worse." 

"But — why?"  Prudence  insisted. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  fairly  cornered,  growled  out: 

"You  explain,  Ben." 

"Not  now,  Sir  Geoffrey,  if  you  please.    Later." 

"Yes,  yes ;  you  can  leave  us.  Prudence." 

The  maid  went  out  quickly.  As  the  door  closed  be- 
hind her  a  gulp  was  heard.     The  Squire  frowned. 

"Ben  ?" 

"Sir  Geoffrey." 

"That  little  dear  was  upset." 

"Young  females  are  subject  to  fiustrations." 

"Shush-h  !  She  wouldn't  listen  at  the  door,  would  she?" 
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"My  niece — eavesdropping;?" 

"She  ain't  your  niece,  if  it  comes  to  that.  And  the 
best  of  'em  do  it.     Why  was  the  child  upset?" 

I-'ishpin^le   answered    (hrectly. 

"I'ecause  Alfre«l  and  she  ho])e  to  <:;et  married." 

The  Si|uire  exploded,  shaking  a  minatory  forefinger 
at  his  hutler. 

"You  knew  this?    And  not  a  word  to  me?    Tchah !" 

The  resentful  sparkle  in  the  Sciuire's  eyes  might  have 
been  detected  also  in  the  eyes  of  Fishpingle,  but  there 
was  no  irritability  in  his  tone  as  he  said  respectfully: 

"I  haven't  had  a  word  from  them  yet,  Sir  GeofTrey, 
but  I  guessed  what  was  up." 

"Well,  well,  I  count  on  you  to  nip  this.  It  must  be 
nipped — nipped." 

He  stood  up.  Fishpingle  remained  silent.  In  a  louder 
voice,  with  a  peremptory  gesture,  Sir  Geoffrey  con- 
tinued : 

"Did  you  hear  me,  Ren?  I  said — nipped.  No  in- 
and-in  breeding  on  my  property." 

Fishpingle  observed  blandly: 

"It  worked  well  en  uigh  with  the  SuflFolk  punches  and 
the  hounds  you  had  from  the  Duke  of  Badminton." 

"Damn  you,  Ben,  it  is  just  like  your  impudence  to 
argue  with  me.  Now — I  leave  this  little  matter  in  your 
hands.     Have  you  seen  that  fool  Bonsor  this  morning?" 

Bonsor  was  the  bailiflf  and  a  source  of  chronic  irri- 
tation to  his  employer.  Fishpingle  had  seen  him  and 
spoken  to  him  about  some  ailing  sheep.  The  Squire 
listened,  frowning  and  nodding  his  head.  When  Fish- 
pingle had  finished,  he  burst  out  irrelevantly : 
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"Don't  forget  what  I  said  just  now.  You  share  my 
views  about  brccdin'.  Ml  you  know  you've  got  from 
me,  you  ungrateful  old  dog!" 

"I  owe  much  to  yrv.r  family,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"Pay  your  debts.  There  are  moments,  Ren,  when  you 
disappoint  me.  When  you  try  to — a — do7vu  me  with  my 
own  carefuly  digested  arguments.  You're  a  match- 
makin'  old  woman,  you  are.  You've  encouraged  Pru- 
dence to  become  engaged   to  her  double   first   cousin." 

Fishpingle  smiled  disarmingly. 

"Double  first  cousins.  Sir  Geoffrey,  if  you'll  pardon 
me,  are  the  children,  let  us  say,  of  two  brothers  who 
happen  to  have  married  two  sisters." 

The  Squire  fumed,  tapping  his  gaiters  with  the  riding 
switch  which  he  carried. 

"There  you  go  again !  Trying  to  crow  over  me  with 
knowledge  gleaned,  b*  Jove !  from  me.  You  tell  Pru- 
dence to  find  another  young  man."  He  stumped  to 
the  door  and  opened  it.  "You  make  that  perfectly 
plain  to  the  little  baggage.  Pm  counting  on  her  for 
half  a  dozen  healthy  kids  at  the  least.  You  hear  me? 
That's  the  irreducible  minimum." 

"Pll  make  a  mental  note  of  it,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

Sir  Geoffrey  relaxed  a  little. 

"Fm  sorry  if  Pve  made  you  lose  your  temper,  Ben." 

"Pray  don't  mention   it,   Sir  Geoffrey." 

"And  if  Bonsor  comes  bobbing  round  again  about  those 
damned  sheep,  tell  him  what  you  think — I  mean  what  I 
think." 

He  went  out,  slamming  the  door.  Fishpingle  whistled 
softly  to  himself. 
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T7ISHPINGLE  sat  down  to  his  desk  and  busied  himself 
■''  with  some  papers.  lie  thought  it  hkely  that  Pru- 
dence might  return,  but  she  didn't.  The  butler  lit  a  pipe, 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  crossed  to  the  fireplace.  Upon 
the  mantle-shelf,  framed  alike  in  handsome  leather 
frames,  stood  three  photographs — Sir  Geoflfrey,  in  hunt- 
ing kit,  which  became  him  admirably,  Lady  Pomfret, 
and  Lionel  Pomfret  in  the  uniform  of  the  Rifle  Brigade. 
Fishpingle  gazed  intently  at  the  portrait  of  his  mistress. 
It  happened  to  be  an  admirable  likeness,  recently  taken. 
Fishpinglc's  face  softened,  as  he  murmured  something 
to  himself.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  that  here  indeed 
was  that  rare  bird — a  lady  of  quality,  the  porcelain  clay 
of  human  kind.  The  gracious  curves  of  face  and  person, 
the  kind,  thoughtful  eyes,  heavily  Hdded,  the  sweet 
mouth,  the  delicately  cut  nose — all  these  attributes  indi- 
cated race.  One  glance  at  such  a  portraic  would  inform 
any  observer  that  Sir  Geoffrey  had  been  fortunate  in  his 
choice  of  a  wife.  And  the  same  observer  might  have 
hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the  lady  was  well  content 
with  her  husband  and  life.  Obviously,  too,  that  life  had 
been  sheltered,  lavender-scented,  fragrant  with  all  odours 
of  woods  and  fields,  untainted  by  what  is  oflfensive  and 
cruel  and  urban. 

"Bless  her!"  ejaculated   Fishpingle. 

He  turned  to  the  portrait  of  her  son,  a  smiling  stripling, 
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who  had  inherited  the  dchcatc  features  of  his  mother, 
and,  apparently,  none  of  his  fatiier's  ruj,'pe(l  health  and 
massive  physique.  Fishpinfilc  frowned  a  little.  l?ut  he 
smiled  again  when  he  glanced  at  the  Siiuire's  hluflf,  jolly 
face.  Meanwhile  his  pipe  had  gone  out.  He  relit  it, 
walked  to  the  door,  called  for  .\lfred,  at  work  in  the 
pantry,  and  then  sat  down  in  the  big  armchair. 

Alfred's  voice  was  heard  humming  a  tune.  Ik- 
stopped  humning  as  he  came  in. 

"Sit  down,"  said   Fishj)ingle. 

Alfred,  rather  surprised,  perched  himself  upon  the 
edge  of  a  chair.  Fishpingle  pufTed  at  his  pipe.  After 
a  moment  or  two,  he  removed  it  from  his  lips,  saying 
abruptly : 

"So  you  want  to  marry  Prudence?" 

Alfred  betrayed  astonishment. 

"The  nr  besom  told  'ee?" 

Fishpingle  shook  his  head. 

"How  did  'ee  find  out?" 

"Never  mind  that!  The  powers  of  observation,  my 
lad,  so  singularly  lacking  in  you,  are  sharpened  to  a  finer 
edge  in  me." 

In  dealing  with  his  subordinates,  Fishpinglc's  copious 
vocabulary  and  choice  of  English  never  failed  to  astonish 
and  confound.  It  was  known,  of  course,  that  he  had 
been  educated  above  his  station  because  his  mother  had 
been  the  favourite  maid  of  Sir  Ceoffrey's  grandmother, 
and  later  he  had  served  as  valet  to  his  present  master. 
But  even  these  well-established  facts  were  inadequate 
to  the  bucolic  intelligence.  A  spice  of  mystery  remained. 
Fishpingle  ended  on  a  sharper  note : 
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"You  want  her?" 

Alfred  leant  furward,  speaking  very  emphatically: 

"Aye — that  I  flo.  She  he  the  sweetest  lil'  uiaid  in 
Wiltsheer,  she  he." 

"Urn!     And  Prudenee  wants  you,  hey?" 

Alfred  ji;rinncd.  I'eneath  the  crust  of  an  upper- 
servant's  inainier,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  rare  and 
refreshing  fruit — sympathy.  And  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  Initler's  affection  for  his  kinswoman. 

"Ah-h-h !  When  she  were  a  settin'  on  my  knee  las' 
night,  with  her  dinky  arms  roun'  my  neck,  and  her  lil' 
mouth " 

"That  will  do,"  said  Fishpingle,  drily.  "Ohviously, 
the  maid  wants  you.  Now,  let  me  see — your  grand- 
father lived  to  a  rij)e  old  age,  didn't  lie?" 

.Alfred  nodderl  eagerly. 

"Ciranfer,  he  lived  to  he  a  hundred  an'  two.  Yas,  he 
did.  An'  he  could  carry  more  ale,  an'  mead,  an'  cider, 
wi'out  showing  it,  than  any  man  in  Nether  Apjilewhite. 
An'  smokin'  like  a  chimhley  all  the  time.  A  most  won- 
nerful  man  was  granfer." 

Fishpinglc  pursed  up  his  lips,  judicially,  and  his  tone 
became  magisterial. 

"Rut  your  father  is  dead,  Alfred.    What  killed  him?" 

Alfred  laughed  incredulously.  Let  it  not  be  imputed 
to  him  for  heartlessness. 

"You  ain't  never  forgotten  how  pore  dear  father  died. 
Mother  killed  un." 

"Nonsense,  my  lad." 

"  'Tis  true  as  true.  Mother,  pore  soul,  she  put  car- 
bolic acid  in  an  ale  bottle.     Father— you  mind  he  was 
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Sir  (ionfTrcy's  slu-phcrd  ?"  Fislipiiij^'lc  imlincd  liis  head. 
"Well,  he  ajini-  liotiK'-aloiij,'  tarr'hk-  thirj^ty.  an',  daiiR 
inc!  if  111-  didn't  VdU-  a  swi^'  out  u'  alf  huttlc.  IXx'tor 
said  'twould  have  kilKd  any  other  man  in  two  jiflfs,  but 
fatiiir  lie  lived  two  hours  in  most  tarr'hle  agony.  'Twas 
a   veiy   sad   misha])." 

Alfred  sniffed,  overcome  by  his  emotions.  Fislipingle 
nodded. 

"I'm  sorry,  niy  boy.  My  memory  is  not  quite  what 
It  was.  Well,  it  seems  that  Prudence  wants  you  and 
that  you  want  her." 

Alfred  .smiled  again,  lie  began  to  plead  his  case  ex- 
citedly. 

"I've  money  in  bank,  I  have.  .And  strong  arms  to 
work  and  fend  for  her.  Cod  A'mi,<,dity  knows  I  be  fair 
achin'  for  her.  I  earns  good  wages.  I  do.  And  when 
you  retire,  sir,  I  be  countin'  on  steppin'  into  your  shoes." 

"You'll  never  quite  fill  them." 

"That  be  sober  truth.     I've  a  dinky  lil'  foot  I  have." 

"You  can  go." 

Alfred  jumped  up. 

"Then  it  be  right  and  tight  seemin'ly?" 

Fishi)ingle  looked  at  liim. 

"Supi)0se   Sir  CeofTrey  objected?" 

Alfred  laughed  gaily. 

"You  can  get  round  un.  We  all  knows  that.  Tis  the 
common  sayin'  that  you  be  lard  o'  the  monor  of  Nether 
Applewhite  in  all  but   name." 

"Off  with  you!" 

Alfred  burst  into  song. 
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"And    now    I'll    marry    my    uwii    pretty    maid, 
So  handsome,  and  so  clc — vcrl" 

1  islipiiiglo  licld  lip  his  liand. 

"IJon't  sing!  And — nut  a  word  of  this  to  I'rudtiice 
till    I've  spoken  to  hcT." 

All  red  nodded  and  withdrew. 

Alone,  once  more,  I'isiipingle  moved  restlessly  about 
the  room,  lie  was  sensible  of  some  premonition  of 
trouble,  some  lurking  doubt  of  his  ])ower  to  smooth  the 
])ath  of  tlie^e  simple  lovers,  scjnie  fear  that  interference 
on  his  part  might  be  obstinately  resented.  Work  might 
h.'ive  distracted  him,  but  for  the  moment  there  was  not 
work  enough  for  two  able-bodied  footmen,  not  to  mem- 
tion  the  odd  man,  wlio  labcjured  more  abimdantly  than 
them  all. 

lie  sat  down  at  the  Sheraton  bureau,  and  took  from 
a  drawer  a  much  battered  tin  box,  which  he  opened  with 
a  small  key  attaclied  to  his  watch  chain.  The  box  held 
some  letters  and  a  miniature.  In  his  less  robust  mo- 
■lents,  'A'ben  any  really  pressing  appeal  happened  to 
be  made  to  his  sentimental  side,  a  ride  caref'dly  hidden 
from  Nether  Ajjplewbite,  I'isbpingle  was  in  the  habit 
of  opening  this  box,  and  looking  at  the  miniature.  He 
might,  if  the  necessity  were  really  importunate,  read  a 
letter  or  two.  He  had  picked  up  the  miniature  when  a 
tap  at  the  door  was  heard. 

"Come  in." 

Pru(Lnce  appeared.  Fishpingle  was  not  deceived  by 
her  self -composed  and  almost  valiant  deportment.  He 
knew  that  she  had  missed  "elevenses"  and  had  spent  at 
least  a  (juarter  of  an  hour  crying  in  her  room,  and  as 
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much  time  again  in  repairing  tlw  ravages  wrought  by 
tears.  As  he  was  expecting  her,  and  (Uchi't  wish  her  to 
know  it,  he  expressed  a  mild  surprise. 

"Is  evcrybod>  as  idle  as  I  am  iti  this  house?" 

She  jKTchcd  herself  upon  his  knee,  put  one  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

"Dear  Uncle  Ben,"  she  cooed. 

"Cupboard  love,  my  dear.  I  know  why  you  are  here. 
!   know  what  you   want — Alfred." 

"What  a  man  you  be  I" 

"Don't  you  want  him?     Speak  up!" 

She  put  her  lips  to  his  ear  and  v/hispered.  "Yes,  I  do. 
There !" 

"And  you  came  here  to  tell  me  this?" 

"N— no." 

"Then  why  did  you  come?" 

"Because  of  what  Sir  (ieofTrcy  said.  What  did  he 
mean  ?    What  did  he  mean  ?" 

Fishpingle  felt  her  cheek  rubbed  softly  against  his. 
The  little  witch  meant  to  abuse  her  powers.  And  her 
sweetness,  the  artlessness  of  her  avowal,  were  irresistible. 
Indecision  took  to  its  heels.  Then  and  there  he  regis- 
tered a  vow  to  fight  on  the  lover's  side,  to  fight,  if  need 
be,  to  a  finish.    He  said  tentatively : 

"About  eugenics?" 

She  slipped  from  his  knee,  fetched  a  foot-stool,  and 
sat  down  upon  it,  clasping  his  hand  in  hers. 

"Tell  about  eugannicks.  Uncle  Ben." 

For  the  second  time  that  morning  he  noticed  that  the 
maid  was  in  sunlight,  whereas  he  sat  in  shadow.  And 
her  voice,  eager,  youthful,  vibrant  with  feeling,  seemed 
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to  ring  out  of  the  sunliglit,  whereas  his  own  grave  inflec- 
tions floated  (juietly  out  of  tlic  sliadowy  past. 

"It  would  come  hetlv.'r  from  your  mother,  True." 

"Mother  b'j  manghn'  to-day.  'Tis  easier  to  talk  to  'ee 
than  her,  so  busy  she  be  from  marnin'  till  night.  An'  I 
brought  my  troubles  to  'ee,  Uncle  Ben,  when  I  was  a 
lil'  maid.  Sijuire  said  tiiat  a  marriage  'atween  cousins  'd 
be  (lis — astroiis.  If  he  were  talkin'  eugannicks,  why 
then  I  hate  an'  (les])ise  eugannick.s — yas,  I  do." 

"He  was  talking  eugenics.  Sir  Geoffrey  is  a  great 
gentleman,  Prue.  There  are  not  many  left  like  him. 
He  lives  on  his  own  land,  he  .spends  all  his  money 
aiii.j.igst  his  own  people." 

Prudence  said  sharply: 

"Scjuire  ain't  too  much  to  spend,  secmin'ly." 

"True  enough.  lie's  land  poor.  It's  been  a  struggle 
ever  since  I  'an  remember.  And  I've  been  here  all 
my  life.  '  .  .  I  know  Scjuire  better — better  than  he 
knows  himself." 

Prudence  observed  more  cheerfully: 

"We  all  says  that." 

He  pressed  '•'er  hand.  She  divined  somehow  that  he 
was  speaking  with  difificulty,  speaking  rather  to  himself 
than  to  her,  coi;juring  up  a  picture  which  she  beheld  but 
dimly. 

"You  are  little  more  than  a  child,  but  have  you  ever 
thought  of  what  it  means  when  two  persons  live  together 
and  work  together   for  fifty  years?" 

"I  have  thought  o'  that  lately.  Uncle  Ben." 

"Eugenics  begin  there,  tuy  maid.  Two  persons  living 
together  and  working  together,  not  entirely   for  them- 
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selves  Lilt  for  others.  Xow,  I 'rue,  have  you  thought  of 
the  others?" 

"What  otiiers?"  she  \vhis])ere(i. 

"Your — children." 

"\e — es.  Cut  I  hope  there  won't  he  too  many  o'  they, 
uncle.'" 

"Mind  \our  grammar.  You  spcnk  well  enough  heforc 
the  (|u,'dity.  Xow.  child,  I've  hrokcn  the  ice  for  a 
nioiio!  r.iaid.  luigenics  mean  care  and  thou^jht  for 
those  who  come  after  us.  Sir  Ceoffrey  looks  ui)on  all 
of  you  ;is  his  children,  lie  ga^e  up  the  hounds  to  huiM 
more  cottages.  Ik-  takes  a  real  interest  in  everv  colt  and 
lamh  and  calf  and  child  born  in  Nether  Applewhite." 
Prudence  considereil  this,  with  her  head  on  one  side. 
"He  must  get  fair  daz.d  and  mazed,  pore  man,"  she 
declared. 

"Occasionally  he  does.     Look  at  me,  Prue." 
She  lifted  her  clear  eyes  to  his,  listening  attentively 
as  he  went  on — 

"Rightly  or  wrongly,  Sir  Geoffrey  dislikes  marriages 
between  folk  who  are  near  of  kin." 
Prudence  pouted. 
"  'Tis  right  and  proper  that  a  maid  may  not  marry 

her  granfer,  hut  cousins " 

Fishpingle  tried  to  explain  that  any  taint,  any  pre 
disposition  to  disease,  is  likely  to  come  out  with  grea 
virulence  in   the  chddren  of  those  persons  who  are  ot 
kin.      Prudence,   however,   remained   unconvinced.      She 
jumped  up  and  stood  proudly  before  him. 

"But,  Uncle  Ben,  we  be  strong  and  hearty  as  never 
was,  me  and  Alfie." 
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"If  I  can  make  that  dear  to  Sir  Geoffrey " 

"To  be  sure  you  can,  and  you  wil 

To  her  amazement  and  distress  iiis  tone,  as  he  an- 
swered her,  sounded  unconvincing  and  troubled. 

"Perhaps.     I — I  hope  so.     He  can  be  very — obstinate." 

"You  be  more  obstinate  than   ne." 

Tears  formed  in  her  eyes  and  trickled  down  her  cheeks. 
Fishpingle  was  not  proof  against  this.  Suddenly  she 
flung  herself  into  his  arms,  sobbing  passionately.  Be- 
tween her  sobs  he  could  hear  a  strangled  voice  repeating 
miserably : 

"I  can't  live  without  Alfie,  no,  I  can't." 

He  stroked  her  head  till  she  grew  calmer.  He  was 
wondering,  not  for  the  first  time,  at  the  force  of  love, 
its  violence  in  primitive  natures,  its  effect  upon  such  an 
artless  maid  as  this,  and  lastly  the  danger  involved  in 
thwarting  and  diverting  from  its  normal  channel  so 
devastating  a  stream.  And  the  'esolution  to  help  this 
confiding,  hcli)lcss  creature  gathered  increasing  will-power 
and  direction.    When  she  grew  calmer,  he  said  softly: 

"You  can't  live  vvithout  Alfred?  Come,  come,  I  have 
lived  all  these  years  without  a  wife." 

As  he  spoke,  he  was  sensible  that  an  older,  more 
experienced  woman  might  have  turned  upon  him  fiercely, 
asking  him  if  .such  an  abstention,  whether  voluntary  or 
forced,  was  to  be  commended.  And  when  Prudence 
left  his  encircling  arm  and  lifted  widely-opened  eyes  to 
his,  he  almost  winced  before  their  mute  interrogation. 
But  the  maid  only  murmured  gently; 

"That  be  true.     Uncle  Ben,  dear,  whatever  made  'ee 
stav  sinele  ?    Do  tell !" 
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Should  he  speak  or  hold  his  peace  ?  Her  violence  had 
affected  him  most  strangely,  broken  down  barriers  of 
silence,  self-imposed.  The  wish  to  speak  gripped  him. 
7"^"''  the  right  word  at  such  a  moment  might  be  a  warn- 
mg  now  and  a  solace  hereafter  if — if  his  plans  went 
agley.     He  said  very  quietly : 

"My  Christian  name  is  iJcnoni. 

Prudence  observed  promptly — 

"Benoni,  so  mother  tells  me,  come  slam-bang  out  o' 
the  Holy  Book." 

""^^es.  Did  your  mother  tell  you  what  Benoni  means?" 
She  shook  her  heail.  "It  means  in  Hebrew — a  son  of 
sorrow." 

She  stared  at  him,  trying  to  interpret  a  new  and 
strange  kinsman.  Pity  informed  her  face,  and  then  she 
smiled,  recalling  the  old  and  familiar  Uncle  Ben. 

"But  you  hain't  sorrowful,  dear  heart." 

"I  hope  not.  I  count  myself,  Prue,  a  happy  man.  But 
sorrow  brought  me  into  the  world,  sorrow  brought  me 
to  Nether  Aj)plewhite." 

As  her  imagir  tion  grappled  with  his  calm  statement, 
Fishpingle  sat  down.  She  knelt  beside  him,  forgetting 
her  own  troubles  as  she  gazed  anxiously  into  his  kind 
face. 

"Surely  your  mother  has  given  you  some — hint?" 

Prudence  affirmed  positively  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
She  added  proudly  that  her  mother  was  no  talker ;  one 
who  kept  herself  to  herself  as  became  a  respectable 
mother  of  ten.     Fishpingle  continued: 

"Your  grandmother  was  my  mother's  sister." 

"I  know  that." 
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"I\fy  iiKttlicr  was  tin-  preUicst  maid  i"  Nether  Apple- 
,c;  clov\  r,  too,  (luick  with  her  tongue,  as  you  are — 
;iii(l  (iin'ck  with  her  needle,  as  you  aren't." 

"Now,   Uncle   Ilcii!" 

liis  voice  lost  its  more  familiar  intonations  ^nd  be- 
came imper>oual  and  dreamy. 

"She  became  lady's  maid  to  Sir  Geoffrey's  grand- 
mother, l.ady  Alicia  I'omfret.  She  went  about  with  her 
everywhere.  She  ran  away  with  my  father.  And  when 
I   was  born   she — died." 

Prudence  shivered. 

"Oh,  dear!     Vou  never  saw  your  own  mother?" 

He  jiieked  u\)  the  miniature. 

"This,  child,   is   her   portrait." 

Prudence  looked  a.t  it  and  kissed  It. 

"Thank  you.  Prue,"  said  Fishpingle.  He  took  the 
miniature  from  her  and  placed  it  with  the  letters  in 
the  tin  box. 

"Pefore  my  mother  died,  she  sent  for  Lady  Alicia, 
her  old  mistress.  Her  ladyship  took  charge  of  me  and 
brought  me  lure." 

"But  your  father.  Uncle  Ben?  Didn't  he  want 
you  ?" 

"He  was  not  his  own  master.  He  married  again  later 
on.  A  small  provision  was  made  for  me,  not  much. 
That  is  all.  What  I  have  told  you  is  between  our  two 
selves.      Promise?" 

"I  promise  and  vow!  Rut  why  didn't  you  marry?  A 
man  must  love  somebody." 

"I  have  love(l  Sir  Geoffrey,  Master  Lionel,  her  lady- 

.k;,^  ^^a  ..^..  " 
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He  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  she  rose  to  her  feet.  In 
Ills  ordinary  tone   he   said : 

"Be  off  to  your  work.  If  Mrs.  Randall  asks  any 
questions,  you  can  say  that  1  had  need  of  you." 

She  hesitated. 

"I  have  need  of  you.  Uncle  Ben.  I  shan't  cat  nor 
sleep  unless  you  tell  mc  that   I  shall  mit  .\lfic." 

"Sir  Geoffrey  instructed  nic  just  now  :  >  tell  you  some- 
thing very  different.  You  are  to  find  another  young  man." 

Her  face  fell  dolorously.  Fishpingle's  eyes  twinkled, 
and  his  square  chin  ohtruded  itself. 

"But  I  tell  you,  Prudence,  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

She  laughed. 

"I  shall  ohey  you.  uncle." 

Like  Alfred,  she  burst  into  song  as  she  flitted  down  the 
corridor. 


Fishpingle  locked  the  tin  box  and  put  it  away.  Then 
he  saw  to  it  that  Alfred  and  the  second  footman,  a 
singularly  raw  youth,  v,  ?re  diligently  at  work  in  the 
pantry.  The  second  footman  had  been  taken,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  plough-tail  because  Sir  Geoffrey  iiad 
stood  sponsor  for  him,  and  it  was  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
Squire's  to  keep  an  eye  upon  his  god-children,  rather  to 
the  di.sgust  of  Fishpingle.  who  set  an  inordinate  value 
upon  old  plate,  and  much  to  the  amusement  o.'  Lady 
Pomfret.  Having  rated  the  second  footman  soundly, 
Fishpingle  went  into  the  dining-room,  where  a  small 
table  in  the  big  oriel  window  was  laid  for  two  Upon 
the  walls  hung  portraits  of  dead  and  gone  Pomfrets,  and 
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at  which  many  of  thcni  had  made  morry.  Fishpingle 
frowned  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  portrait  of  Sir  Guy 
Pom  fret,  the  present  baronet's  grandfather,  a  gentleman 
of  fashion,  who  had  played  si<ittles  with  a  fine  fortune. 
Beside  him,  painted  by  the  same  artist,  hung  the  portrait 
of  Lady  Alicia,  his  kind  friend  and  protector.  He  owed 
his  education  to  this  stately  dame,  and  much  else  beside. 
Fishpingle  smiled  pleasantly  at  her. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  luncheon  table  was 
in  order,  he  opened  one  of  the  casement  windows  and 
gazed  placidly  at  the  park,  which  sloped  with  charming 
undulations  to  the  Avon.  His  glance  lingered  with  affec- 
tion upon  the  ancient  yews  thriving  amazingly  upon  a 
thin,  chalky  soil.  They  had  been  here  before  the  Pom- 
frets  !  There  was  a  particular  yew  in  Nether  Apple- 
white churchyard  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book.  Out 
of  some  of  these  yews  had  been  fashioned  the  bows  of 
Crecy  and  Agincourt. 

He  wondered  whether  the' old  order  of  landed  gentry 
were  doomed.  The  parson,  Mr.  Hamlin,  a  bit  of  a 
Radical,  held  iconoclastic  views.  According  to  this 
reverend  gentleman,  who  much  enjoyed  an  argument, 
great  estates,  and  in  particular  those  which  suffered 
from  lack  of  ready  money,  would  share  the  fate  of 
similar  properties  in  France,  and  be  duly  apportioned 
amongst  a  triumphant  democracy  to  the  betterment  of 
the  majority.  Fishpingle  loathed  such  a  possibility,  the 
more  so  because  the  parson's  arguments  were  hard  nuts 
to  crack.  Such  a  man,  upon  such  an  estate,  provoked 
surprise  and  exasperation.     Fishpingle  knew  that  he  had 
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cricketer.  The  Squire  believed  in  muscular  Christianity. 
After  the  irreparable  event  came  the  soul-shattering  dis- 
covery that  the  parson  supported  Mr.  Gladstone.  A 
three  acres  and  a  cow  fellow ! 

A  May  sun  illumined  the  landscape.  The  dining-room 
faced  due  "ast,  and  to  the  west,  beyond  the  woods  which 
fringed  the  park,  stretched  the  New  Forest.  Sir  GeotTrey 
hunted  with  both  fox-hounds  and  bu:k-hounds,  and 
Fishpingle  could  well  remember  the  days,  not  long 
passed,  when  the  house  at  this  spring  season  was  hos- 
pitably full  of  "thrusters"  from  the  shires,  keen  to  kill 
a  May  fox  in  the  most  beautiful  woodlands  in  England. 
Economy  prohibited  such  lavish  entertainment  now  that 
rents  were  falling  with  the  price  of  corn  and  the  rate 
of  living  steadily  rising. 

A  soft  voice  put  to  flight  these  reflections. 

"Ah,  Ben,  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here." 

Fishpingle  turned  hastily  to  behold  his  mistress  smil- 
ing at  him. 

Fishpingle  never  looked  at  her  without  reflecting  that 
no  artist  co'ild  possibly  do  her  justice.  Others,  but  no 
better  judges,  shared  this  conviction.  A  delicate  bisque 
figure,  moulded  by  Spenglcr,  would  lose  its  charm  if 
painted.  Lady  Pom  fret  suggested  the  finest  bisque,  and 
yet  colour  radiated  from  her,  those  soft  tints  which  seem 
to  defy  reproduction.  She  was  past  fifty,  matronly  in 
person,  but  youth  remained,  an  inalienable  possession. 
The  consciousness  that  she  was  beloved  may  have  kept 
ardent  this  dancing  flame,  for  love  is  the  supreme  beauty 
doctor.  To  this  great  gift  some  fairy  godmother  had 
auucu  ii  uvciy  bcusc  oi  nuiiiOur  v.OiioidiiUy  cXciCi^cu  uy 
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the  wife  of  Sir  ClcolYrrv.  And,  in  every  wav,  slu"  vva?; 
his  happy  coin|)k'nH'nt.  lie  heheved,  li(jncst  felL.v-,  tl.it 
he  ruled  his  wife.  l'is!ipinp;ie  knew  that  he  hccanie  as 
wax  heneath  ivr  slender,  pliahle  lingers.  Lonj^  ago,  she 
had  accepted  1  i.-;  di>abilities  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
man  she  loved.  I  lis  (|uick  temper,  his  prejudices  and 
predilections  5:jrowin<,'  stronj^er  with  advancing  years,  his 
too  hasty  conclusions  and  judgments  endeared  the  Squire 
to  her.  And  she  knew  that  he  adored  her,  had  remained 
the  gallant  lover  of  her  girlhood,  prodigal  in  attentions 
which  delight  women.  Invariably  he  saw  her  to  her 
carriage ;  he  rose  when  she  entered  a  room ;  he  brought 
her  flowers  and  such  simple  oblations;  he  })aid  her  com- 
pliments. Me  exacted  from  others  the  respect  which  he 
rendered   so  spontaneously  to  her. 

Lady  Pom  fret  approached  Fishpinglc  and  said  con- 
fidentially : 

"The   Squire  is  upset  this  morning." 

Fishpinglc,  slyly  aware  that  this  was  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge,  and  that  Sir  GeofTrcy  had  attempted  to  enlist 
his  wife  upon  his  side  and  against  the  lovers,  assigned  to 
the  Squire's  discomposure  what  he  knew  to  be  the  wrong 
reason. 

"I  told  him  the  mare  was  not  up  to  his  weight." 

"That  distressed  him :  it  wasn't  that." 

"Might  have  been  the  sheep,  my  lady." 

"It  might  have  been,  but  it  wasn't.  I  think,  Ren,  that 
you  are  well  aware  of  the  real  reason.  Now,  why  liave 
vou  made  this  match?" 

Fishpinglc  made  a  gesture  of  repudiation.    Lady  Pom- 
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"I  can  guess  that  Nature  was  the  matchmaker,  not 
you.     It  is  unfortunate  that  they  are  cousins." 

"Why  so,  my  lady  ?  There  is  no  danger  in  such 
matches,  where  the  strain  on  hoth  sides  is  clean  and 
sound.     That  is  Sir  (jcofTrey's  own  view." 

Lady  Pom  fret  held  up  a  protesting  finger. 

"My  dear  Ben,  I  cannot  talk  eugenics  with  you,  be- 
cause 1  should  be  confounded  by  your  suj)erior  knowl- 
edge. What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  are  the  young 
j)eople  deeply  attached  to  each  other,  or  is  it  a  mere 
passing  flirtation?" 

He  answered   her  i)ositively. 

"They  are  deeply  attached,  my  lady.  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  no  passing  fancy,  but  the  real  thing." 

"Does  an  old  crusty  bachelor  flatter  liimself  that  he 
knows  the  real  thing?" 

"He  does,  my  lady." 

Lady  Pom  fret  laughed  gaily.  The  freedom  and 
familiarity  of  her  intercourse  with  this  faithful  servant 
were  the  greater  because  she  knew  that  he  was  incapable 
of  abusing  his  privileges. 

"Ben,"  she  continued,  "I  am  quite  sure  that  your 
fighting  instincts  have  been  aroused.  Don't  shake  your 
head!  I  know  you,  and  you  know  me.  The  Squire  is 
thinking  of  sending  Alfred  away,  but  I  ventured  to  point 
out  to  him  that  he  was  a  most  excellent  servant,  who 
understood  our  ways,  and  that  poor  Charles,  his  god- 
son"— she  chuckled — "was  hardly  ready  for  promotion. 
That  gave  him  pause.  Now  I  suggest  to  you  the  pro- 
priety of  marking  time.  Youth  can  wait,  and  so  can 
Age.    This  tempest  in  our  teapot  will  blow  over.    And — 
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strictly  between  ourselves — we  must  give  undivided 
attention  to  a  match  which  more  seriously  concerns  the 
fortunes  of  our  family." 

Fishpinglc  became  alert  instantly. 

"Master  Lionel  is  coming  home,"  he  exclaimed.  "This 
is  great  news,  my  lady,  wonderful  news." 

"We  don't  know  for  certain,  Ben.  It  is  probable. 
And  then 1" 

"And  then?" 

She  recovered  her  sprightliness,  which  had  vanished 
at  mention  of  her  son.  He  was  with  his  regiment  in 
India.  He  had  exchanged  from  an  English  battalion 
because  his  lungs  w  none  too  strong.  The  dreadful 
word  was  never  spoken,  but  Fishpinglc  knew  that  a 
slight  but  uimiistakable  tendency  to  consumption  had 
manifested  itself.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
young  fellow  had  grown  more  robust  in  the  Punjab. 
But  the  taint,  the  predisposition,  had  been  inherited  from 
his  mother's  family,  the  Belwethers. 

Lady   Pomfret's  eyes  twinkled. 

"He  has  not  been  allured  by  any  girl  in  India.  I 
have  his  positive  assurance  on  that." 

Fishpinglc  made  no  reply.  He  was  wondering  whether 
his  mistress  could  assign  a  reason  for  this  indifference, 
a  reasoi;  divined  rather  than  known  to  himself.  From 
the  guileless  expression  of  her  face,  he  could  draw  no 
inference  save  this:  that  she  was  less  guileless,  where 
her  own  flesh  and  blood  might  be  concerned,  than  she 
appeared.  He  waited  patiently  for  further  enlighten- 
ment. He  perceived,  moreover,  that  Lady  Pomfret  was 
in  a  rarely  expansive  mood. 
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"If  vvc  could  pick  and  dioosc  for  liini !" 

"Ah!" 

"Money  is  sadly  tucdcd,  Ikii." 

I'^acli  sighed,  tlimkiiig  of  necessary  thinj^s  left  undone 
— sterile  acres  that  cried  aloud  fur  fertilisers ;  farni- 
liuildings  falling  into  disrepair;  grumbling  tenants;  the 
long,  dreary  catalogue  of  "wants"  i-ion  an  impoverished 
estate. 

"Vou  have  great  iiiHuence  with  tiie  Sciuire,  l!en.'* 

She  spoke  with  signiticance.  hi-^hpingle  smiled.  The 
dear  lady  had  sought  him  with  a  delinite  object  in  view, 
which  she  would  reveal  after  her  own  fashion.  In  this 
case,  it  was  revealed  sooner  than  she  had  intended,  for 
she  "gave  herself  away"  by  allowing  her  eyes  to  linger 
m)on  the  finest  j)icturc  in  the  dining-room,  a  magnificent 
Sir  Joshua,  a  fulldength  portrait  of  a  Pomfret  beauty. 
At  once  Fishj)ingle  stiffened  and  became  impassive. 

"You  don't  approve?" 

Her  feminine  (juickness  of  apprehension  on  such  occa- 
sions as  these  always  disconcerted  him.  He  realised  that 
he,  in  his  turn,  had  "given  himself  away." 

"Sell  that?     Never,  my  lady." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  regarding  him  ironically, 
reflecting  with  ever-increasing  amazement  that  long  serv- 
ice with  the  Pomfrcts  had  positively  turned  him  into  a 
Pomfret,  that  he  had  become  blind,  like  his  master,  to 
what  was  so  crystal  clear  to  her — the  necessity  of  .sacri- 
fice, of  lopping  off  superabundant  growth  to  save  a 
splendid  tree. 

"It  is  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  Ben." 

He  remained  silent.     Undismayed,  she  tried  a?:>.in. 
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"That  outlying  strip  of  building,'  property,  oil?  Woull 
it  hi    missed?" 

I-'ishpin^'lf  i^'rniitrd.  It  was  futile  to  disciis,  such  iiiat- 
tors  with  a  Ilflwcllur.  I'.viTvhody  knew  that  their  estates 
ha<l  melted  away  h>  ju-t  such  a  process  of  cijiistant 
disintegration.      lie   said   vehemently: 

"Vour  ladyship  knows  that  the  most  valuahle  pictures 
are  heirlooms." 

"That  could  he  ^oi  over  with  Master  Lionel's  consent." 

So.  she  had  taken  expert  opinion!  A  sweet  lady,  hut 
a  crafty. 

"All  the  land  is  strictly  entailed." 

"So  you  have  tohl  me  before,  hut  that,  too.  could  be 
arranged,  if  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  entailment 
were  made  j)lain." 

Fishi)ingle  let  himself  go.  To  the  amusement  of  his 
mistress.  Ik  oecanie  for  the  moment  the  Scpiire,  using 
the  Squire's  familiar  gestures,  taking  words  often  in  his 
mouth, 

"My  lady,  Sir  Geoffrey  may  be  right  about  this,  or 
he  may  be  wrong,  but  what  be  inherited  from  his  father 
cannot  be  sold.  1  le  will  pass  it  on  to  his  son.  That  is 
part  of  his  religion." 

"And  yours?" 

The  sharp  question,  so  quietly  spoken,  took  him  aback. 
She  continued  quickly : 

"You  feel  as  he  does  about  this  supremely  important 
matter,  but  why — why?  That  is  a  mystery  to  mc.  I 
can  understand  his  feelings  about  his  own  property,  not 
yours.  Have  you  no  sense  of  detachment,  Ben?  Can 
vou  not  see.  as  I  see.  the  issues  involved  ?" 
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I  ItT    voiic    faltorcd.      i'"isli|)ii>jTl<'   heiaiiu'   acuttly    ilis 
tresscil.      lie  s.Jd  ciitrcatint^ly  : 

"My  lady,  1  would  do  aiiylhiiip,  aiiythiiifj,  to  svrvr  yoii 
and  yours,  but  not  tlii'<  oiu'  tliin.u;.  It  uould  nuan  tlic 
hf^jintiiug  of  the  end.  I'.vcry  I'onifrct  hcfi^'-c  Sir  (iuy 
aildcd  to  thi.-.  i)roi)erty  till  it  bcoanic  what  it  is.  You 
know  that  the  S(|uirc  would  i;ivc  his  right  hand  if  ho, 
too,  would  carry  on  the  family  tradition  and  buy,  nut 
sell.  As  for  the  issues  involved,  I  think  I  see  them 
plainly.  Sir  Geoffrey  sees  them.  He  does  not  shrink 
from  them.     Nor  do  you,  I  know." 

"Ah!  you  don't  (luite  know,  but  go  on." 

"I-lxpenses  must  be  cut  down.  pA-onomy  in  manage- 
ment, better  organisation  and  better  prices,  which  must 
come,  will  pull  us  through." 

She  retorted  sombrely: 

"I'ettcr  prices  may  not  come,  and  my  son  is  coming 
home." 

"Master  Lionel,  my  lady,  will  think  as  his  father 
thinks." 

"Ben,  you  make  things  hard  for  me." 
She  sat  down,  folding  her  hands  upon  her  lap.  Her  ex- 
pression indicated  resignation,  feminine  weakness.  Fish- 
pingle  was  not  deceived.  The  battle  was  no*  over,  but 
beginning.  Her  ladyship  had  cleared  her  decks  for 
action. 

"I  can't  quite  follow  you,  my  lady." 

"You  will  in  a  moment,"  her  tone  brightened.  Outside, 
she  could  hear  Sir  Geoflfrey  rating  a  retriever.  That 
meant  freedom  from  interruption.  In  five  minutes  the 
faithful    Ben    would   be    enlightened.     She  asked   him 
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to  sit  down.  He  did  so  with  a  premonition  of  de- 
feat. 

"Has  it  ocnirrcd  to  you,  my  dear  old  friend,  that 
the  simplest  solution  of  our  problem  might  be  found  if 
Lionel  married   -iioncy?" 

Fishpingle  flushed  a  little.  The  delicate  flattery  of 
leaving  out  the  formal  pretext  to  her  son's  son,  the  tacit 
assurance  that  she  suspended  for  a  moment  the  difficult 
relationshij)  between  mistress  and  man,  produced  its 
intended  effect. 

"I  have  often  thought  of  it,  my  lady." 

"Then  you  will  admit  tliat  Lionel  is  placed  in  a  false 
position?" 

Fishj^ingle  winced.  She  had  pierced,  at  the  first  thrust, 
the  joint  in  his  armour. 

"He  might  be,"  he  admitted. 

"He  is  in  it  already.  God  fori:! '  that  di'"cct  pressure 
should  be  used.  The  Squire  is  incapable  of  that.  Re- 
cau'^e  we  should  not  use  such  pressure,  the  dear  fel- 
low might  apj'ly  it  himself.  And  if — if,  Ben,  he  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  love  with  a  charming,  penniless 
girl " 

Her  voice  died  away.  Fishpingle  tried  to  read  her 
thoughts  and  failed  helplessly.  Did  she  suspect  that 
tliere  was  such  an  attachment  already?  After  a  pause 
she  went  on : 

"That  would  be  a  great  trial  and  disappointment  to 
his  father." 

Fishpingle  opened  his  mouth  ajid  closed  it. 

"You  know  that,  Ben,  as  well  as  I  do.  There  are 
many  nice  girls  with  money.     Sir  Geoffrey,  poor  dear 
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man,  is  picking  and  choosing  half  a  dozen  such,  but  our 
son  can  be  trusted  to  make  his  own  choice." 

"Yes,"  said  Fishpingle. 

"If  you  had  to  choose,  Ben,  Hetween  the  selling  of  that 
Reynolds  and  the  building  land  and  Lionel's  future  hap- 
piness would  you  hesitate  a  moment?" 

"Not  a  moment,  my  lady." 

"I  was  quite  sure  of  that." 

She  rose,  smiling  placidly.  Fishpingle  rose  with  her. 
Nothing  more  was  to  be  said.  The  conqueror  held  out 
her  hand. 

"You  are  a  true  friend,  Ben,  loyal  and — disci eet." 

With  that  Parthian  shot,  she  went  her  way. 
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'^  ETHER- APPLE  WHITE  Vicarage,  vvh'ch  adjoined 
^  the  small  church,  lay  snugly  within  the  park,  less 
than  half  a  mile  from  Pom  fret  Court.  Below  it  was  the 
village  through  which  flowed  the  placid  Avon.  In  the 
days  of  Mr.  Hamlin's  predecessor,  a  cadet  of  the  Pomfret 
family,  the  proximity  of  vicarage  to  hall  had  been  re- 
garded as  an  advantage.  The  Squire  shot  and  hunted 
with  liis  ])arson,  who  was  assuredly  not  the  worse  parson 
for  being  a  sportsman,  and  each  strolled  in  and  out  of 
the  other's  house  half  a  dozen  times  a  week.  This  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  intercourse  lasted  till  the  death  of 
the  parson.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Hamlin  was  a 
Radical,  but  in  justice  to  the  Squire  it  must  be  added 
that  political  differences  might  easily  have  been  over- 
come, inasmuch  as  Sir  Geoffrey  disliked  all  politicians, 
and,  although  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Conservative 
Association  in  his  Division,  confessed  handsomely  that 
political  arguments  bored  him  to  tears.  And  when  his 
old  friend  and  kinsman  passed  away,  he  had  sought  dili- 
gently for  his  successor  and  believed  fondly  that  he 
had  found  him.  Even  now,  after  fifteen  years  of  bicker- 
ing and  increasing  estrangement,  Sir  Geoffrey  would 
have  admitted  frankly  that  Hamlin  had  justified  his  se- 
lection. He  was  a  hard  v/orker  and  popular — perhaps 
a  shade  too  popular—:-'  a  large  straggling  parish.    More, 
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he   [^reached    short   rousing  sermons    which    concerned 
themselves  more  with  conduct  than  dog-ma.     Since  his 
incumbency,  there  had  been  less  drunkenness,  obscenity, 
and   scandal-mongering.      Indeed,   in   weightier  matters, 
the  Squire  and  he  saw  eye  to  eye.     They  differed  hope- 
lessly  about   non-essentials.     Hamlin,   a    High   Church- 
man,  had   introduced  certain   harmless  practices,  genu- 
flections and  the  like,  into  the  Ritual.     Lady   Pomfret 
was  amused  at  these  antics  upon  the  part  of  a  big  fellow 
who  could  hit  a  cricket  ball  for  six.     Not  so  the  Squire. 
He  rocked  with  rage.     Finally,  he  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  stumped  out  of  church.     A  letter  was  despatched, 
worded  not  too  temperately.     Mr.  Hamlin  became  less 
acrobatic  in  front  of  the  altar.     The  Squire  realised  that 
he  had  behaved  hastily.     The  two  men  might  have  be- 
come friends  after  this  regrettable  incident  had  the  rab- 
bits on  the  estate  been  less  prolific.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  increased  and  multiplied  against  the  particular  or- 
ders of   the   Squire.     The  parson,   unhappily,   was  not 
aware  of  this.     Most  indiscreetly,  he  took  upon  himself 
to  write  a  letter   to    Sir   Geoffrey   making   a   personal 
matter  of  it.    He  received  what  the  autocrat  of  Nether- 
Applewhite  called  a  "stinger."     Hamlin  apologised,  but 
the  mischief  had  been  done.     Lastly — one  hesitates  to 
record  such  a  trifle— the  parson  was  a  total  abstaine*-, 
not  a  bigot,  nor  one  to  force  his  opinions  instead  of  wine 
down  a  guest's  throat,  but  all  the  same,  a  man  who 
passed  the  decanter  with  a  certain  air  of   superiority. 
Mrs.  Hamlin,  who  had  helped  to  keep  the  peace,  was 
dead.     Hamlin   was  left   with    four  stout   sons  and   a 
pretty  daughter. 
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Some  few  days  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  Joyce  Hamlin  was  sitting  at  breakfast  with  her 
father.  Hamlin,  black-a-vized,  with  pale,  clear  skin, 
big  but  gaunt,  gobbled  up  his  food  with  that  indifference 
to  it  so  common  to  men  of  his  character.  Joyce  min- 
istered to  him  faithfully.  Since  his  wife's  death,  Hamlin 
had  become  even  more  absorbed  in  his  work,  and 
talked  of  little  else.  Joyce  served  as  housekeeper  and 
curate.  When  he  rose  and  filled  his  pipe  she  said  cheer- 
fully: 

"Any  particular  orders,  daddy?" 

"You  might  see  Bonsor  about  those  repairs  in  the 
chancel.  We  shall  have  the  roof  falling  in  before  we 
know  where  we  are." 

"Mr.  Bonsor  has  referred  the  matter  to  the  Squire." 

"Perhaps  a  word  to  old  ishpingle  would  expedite 
things." 

"If  I  see  him,  I'll  mention  it." 

"Or,  better  still,  attack  Lady  Pom  fret." 

Joyce  laughed. 

"Same  thing,  daddy." 

"Eh?" 

"Lady  Pomfret  manipulates  the  Squire  through  Fish- 
pingle.' 

Hamlin  saw  no  humour  in  this.  Strategy  exasperated 
him.  He  practiced  direct  methods,  frontal  attack,  with 
the  accompanying  heavy  artillery  of  argument. 

"Letters  late,  as  usual,"  he  said  testily.  "Postman 
chattering  at  the  hall  when  he  ought  to  be  half 
way  through  the  village.  How  long,  O  Lord,  how 
long?" 
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He  broke  out  into  sharp  criticism  and  condemnation 
of  the  old  order,  stigmatised  as  selfish,  domineering,  and 
negligent.  Joyce  listened  deferentially.  It  was  a  real 
grief  to  her  that  parson  and  squire  jjulled  against  each 
other,  because  she  saw  clearly  how  much  might  have 
been  achieved  had  they  pulled  together.  Anyway, 
the  Pom  frets  had  been  charming  to  her  and  her 
brothers. 

A  bouncing  parlourmaid  entered  with  the  belated  let- 
ters and  the  Westminster  Gazetteer,  which  arrived  by 
post,  some  three  hours  ahead  of  the  daily  papers — an-' 
other  Hamlin  grievance.  Hamlin  took  the  letters  from 
the  servant,  who  went  out.  One  letter,  with  a  Rawal- 
pindi postmark  upon  the  envelope,  was  addressed  to 
Joyce.     Her  father  said  carelessly : 

"Who  is  your  Indian  correspondent?" 

Joyce  answered  as  carelessly : 

"Lionel  Pomfret." 

Hamlin  opened  his  Westminster  and  became  absorbed 
in  a  leading  article.  Joyce  opened  her  letter,  read  it, 
and  re-read  it.  She  sat  in  her  late  mother's  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  Hamlin  was  standing  near  the 
window.     She  started  slightly  when  she  heard  his  voice. 

"What  does  young  Pomfret  say  for  himself?" 

"He  is  coming  home.     Oh,  dear!" 

Hamlin  raised  his  dark  brows.  Joyce  explained,  less 
ralmly : 

"He  begged  me  not  to  mention  it." 

"How  absurd!  How  could  his  coming  home  concern 
anybody  except  himself  and  his  people?  Obviously  a 
Pomfret,  saturated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  importance." 
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Joyce  had  plenty  of  spirit.  She  retorted  pleasantly 
but  incisively : 

"You  arc  mistaken,  daddy,  it  might  be  better  for 
Lionel  if  he  had  a  greater  sense  of  liis  own  importance. 
Uidess  he  has  changed  very  much,  he  is  altogether  too 
modest   and  unassuming." 

"Then  why  this  ridiculous  mystery  about  his  comings 
and  goings?" 

"Because,  I  fancy,  he  may  have  toKl  me  first." 

Her  father  nodded  and  left  the  dining-room.  Alone 
in  his  small  study  he  whistled  softly  to  himself.  He  was 
no  fool,  and  assuredly  he  was  no  snob.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  Lionel  Pomfret  had  more  than  a 
brotherly  interest  in  his  girl.  Before  he  went  to  India, 
the  pair  had  played  tennis  together,  but  what  of  that? 
Lionel  had  been  far  more  intimate  with  Joyce's  brothers. 

Why  should  he  write  to  her  first? 

Why  shouldn't  he? 

But  Joyce  had  blushed  a  little  as  he  left  the  dining- 
room.  He  attempted  for  the  first  time  to  envisage  her 
as  a  wife,  a  mother.  Everything  that  was  hard  in  the 
parson  softened  as  he  beheld  his  daughter  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  mistress  in  her  own  house,  independent  of 
him  altogether. 

Upon  second  thoughts,  he  decided  finally  that  he  was 
leaping  to  unwarrantable  conclusions.  She  would  have 
read  a  love-letter  alone  in  her  room.  And  she  was  in- 
capable of  deceit. 

Still,  her  blush  worried  him.  and  the  artless  avowal 
that  Lionel  had  written  to  her  first.  Yes,  yes;  some- 
thing mieht  come  of  this.    A  great  joy,  perhaps  a  great 
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sorrow.  One  conviction  troubled  him.  Sir  GeofTrey 
would  make  himself  intolerably  unpleasant. 

Meanwhile,  Joyce's  blush  lingered  ujion  her  cheeks. 
Her  father's  hasty  exit  disturbed  her.  She  was  quite 
aware  of  what  she  had  done,  of  the  thoughts  which  her 
indiscreet  words  must  have  provoked.  She  wondered 
if  she  could  allay  such  thoughts  by  showing  him  the 
letter.  It  was  a  jolly  letter,  a  sincere  reflection  of  the 
writer,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  spoken  rather  than 
the  written  word.  It  might  have  been  dashed  off  by 
one  subaltern  to  another.  Joyce  had  half  a  dozen  such 
epistles  upstairs.  It  may  be  added  here  that  no  love 
passages,  in  the  literal  sense,  had  taken  place  between 
these  two  correspondents. 

But — she  had  blushed. 

And  she  was  the  first  to  be  told  that  he  was  coming 
home. 

Joyce  put  away  the  letter  with  the  others,  and  set  forth 
on  her  common  round.  Such  as  it  was,  it  sufficed  her. 
She  held  her  head  high,  and  little  of  interest  escaped  her 
brown  eyes.  Town  girls  would  have  pitied  her.  She 
pitied  them.  Not  to  know  the  names  of  birds  and  flowers 
and  butterflies,  to  be  detached  from  interest  in  humbler 
neighbours,  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  small  ministra- 
tions, must  surely  take  from  life  much  of  the  joy  in 
living.  Her  sense  of  the  present,  so  vivid  and  acute, 
her  happy  ignorance  of  life  outside  her  tiny  circle, 
prevented  her  from  traffics,  voyages  and  discoveries  into 
the  future. 

Beside  the  river,  she  d..  vdled  a  little,  having  marked 
down  several  trout  which  might,  later  on,  be  captured 
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by  a  CJrccii  Jacket.  She  hoped  that  Lionel  would  not 
miss  tiie  big  May-fly  rise  in  June.  If  he  left  India  at 
once  he  would  arrive  in  the  nick  of  time.  She  recalled 
his  tremendous  triumph  beneath  the  bridge,  a  thirteen 
I)Ounder  caught  with  a  lump  of  raw  beef.  The  Field 
had  a  paragraph  about  it.  He  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  at 
the  time,  and  she  a  fat  child  of  ten.  She  had  scampered 
at  his  bidding  to  the  Pom  fret  Arms  to  get  a  landing 
net. 

Halfway  down  the  village  she  met  Ronsor,  who  tried 
to  escape  from  her.  He  "bobbed" — the  Scjuire's  descrip- 
tive word — when  she  mentioned  the  chancel.  And  he 
evaded  searching  questions  concerning  the  thatching  of 
certain  cottages.  Joyce  inquired  politely  after  tlie  Squire, 
and  learned  that  he  was  furious  because  a  local  sanitary 
inspector  had  condemned  some  pigsties.  Bonsor  specu- 
lated vaguely  as  to  the  future  of  a  world  where  such 
interference  was  possible,  and  then  went  his  solitary 
way,  grumbling  and  growling.  Joyce  wondered  why 
the  Squire  employed  Bonsor.  Her  father  scrapped  him 
as  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  modern  conditions.  But 
Bonsor,  although  a  Hampshire  man,  had  married  in 
Nether  Applewhite.  He  had  become,  accordingly,  one 
of  Sir  Geoffrey's  people.  The  Squire  would  never  scrap 
him. 

By  noon,  she  had  reached  the  Hall.  As  she  approached 
the  front  door  she  saw  Lady  Pomfret  busily  engaged  on 
the  lawn  clipping  obtruding  twigs  from  a  topiary  group 
of  hen  and  chickens  cunningly  fashioned  out  of  box. 
Her  delight  and  satisfaction  in  such  tiny  accessories  to 
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she  was,  to  find  her  pleasure  in  similar  insif;Mi{icant 
things.  Lady  Pomfrct  kissed  her.  and  at  touch  of  iier 
lips  the  girl  guessed  that  the  grt'at  news  hail  reached  the 
mother. 

"Lionel  is  coming  home,"  said  Lady  Pom  fret.  "I  be- 
lieve, my  dear,  that  1  am  the  happiest  woman  in  Eng- 
land." 

To  Joyce's  surprise  she  was  kissed  again. 

"How  splendid,"  said  Joyce. 

Lady  Pomfret  glanced  at  her  keenly,  but  no  blu.sh  stole 
into  Joyce's  cheeks. 

"You  must  stay  to  luncheon,  child.  At  this  moment, 
Fishpingle,  I  believe,  is  decanting  a  bottle  of  our  'Yellow 
Seal'  port,  and  the  Squire  is  assisting  him.  We  were 
a  little  jnit  out  this  morning  about  some  condemned 
l)igsties,  but  we  have  forgotten  that.  And,  by  the  way, 
have  you  walked  up  here  to  see  a  lonely  old  woman,  or 
is  your  visit — parochial?" 

"Both,"  said  Joyce. 

"Ah !  Well,  under  the  special  circumstances,  shall 
we  decide  to  side-track — I  learnt  that  word  from  dear 
Lionel — the  parochial  i)art.  If  you  like  you  can  tell 
me." 

"Father  wanted  so  much  to  know  about  the  chancel 
repairs.     He  believes  that  the  roof  may  fall  in." 

The  Pomfret  family  pew  happened  to  be  in  the  chan- 
cel, another  bone  of  contention  between  parson  and 
squire.  Lady  Pom  fret's  kind  eyes  perceived  that  Joyce 
was  ill  at  ease,  unhappy  at  mentioning  one  of  many 
things  left  undone.     She  tapped  her  cheek. 

"How    nice    of   your    father    to   be    thinking    of    me. 
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He.  brave  man,  would  stand  erect  if  the  Iieaveiis  fell. 
.\(j\v,  I  promise  you  that  tin-  roof  shall  be  jnil  in 
order." 

joyie  thanked  her,  p.ueh  relieved.  Lady  Tomfret  con- 
tinued j^aily: 

•i'ortitied  by  you,  I  feel  encouraged  to  spy  upon  the 
S(|uire.  Walk  with  me  to  Fishpingle's  room.  I  will  bet 
you  a  pair  of  gloves  tha:  we  shall  find  those  two  wicked 
men  drinkinjj  port  as  well  as  dccantinjj  it." 

"I'.efore  luncheon?" 

".\nd  when  I  think  what  I  went  through  at  Harrogate 
last  year!" 

They  strolled  along  so  leisurely  that  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  preceding  them. 

The  information  that  jiigsties  in  his  village  had  been 
condemned  by  some  Jack  in-Office  had  reached  the 
Squire  o-'crnight.  And  the  vials  of  his  wrath  had  been 
poure  1  upon  Bonsor  before  breakfast.  At  breakfast  Sir 
GeofTrey  heard  from  his  son.  Straightway  woes  and 
tribulations  melted  like  snowflakos  in  front  of  a  roaring 
fire.  The  boy  affirmed  that  he  was  hard  as  nails,  and 
ready  for  the  titne  of  his  life.  Tic  should  have  it,  b'  Jove ! 
His  leave  would  last  over  the  cubbing  and  possibly  the 
opening  meet  in  November.  And  the  buck-hounds  would 
be  hunting  in  August.  Why  had  that  damned  mare 
lamed  herself?  Lionel  was  just  the  w^eight  for  ber.  But 
the  boy  should  be  mounted  if  bis  father  went  afoot. 
Would  it  be  a  decent  fishing  season?  Of  course  theyi 
must  entertain,  fill  the  old  house  with  the  right  sort,  do 
the  thing  well.  Girls,  too.  the  pick  of  the  county,  with 
n  snarkler  or  two  from  Mayfair! 
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Thus  the  Squire,  giviup  tonpue  to  a  breast-high  scent. 

I^dy  Pom  fret  smiled  and  nodded. 

From  his  wife,  the  Squire  hurried  to  Fishpingle.  All 
that  he  had  '^aid  to  his  wife  he  repeated,  with  additions, 
to  his  dear  old  Ben.  And  then,  together,  they  went 
"down  cellar." 

The  cellars  at  Pomfret  Court  were  holy  ground,  en- 
tered taper  in  hand,  a  sanctuary,  where  none  save  the 
elect  m'ght  wander.  The  Squire  believed,  of  course,  in 
laying  down  wine.  And,  oddly  enough,  what  the  un- 
thinking might  have  indicted  as  extravagance  and  super- 
fluity had  turned  out  a  sound  investment.  The  Squire 
had  a  palate,  and  he  bought  his  wine  from  first-rate  peo- 
ple. He  boasted  that  his  port  and  champagne  cost  him 
nothing.  He  laid  down  double  the  quantity  he  needed 
and  sold  half  when  the  wine  matured.  He  had  been  not 
so  successful  with  claret. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Pomfret  cellars  was  a  stone 
chamber  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  from  which  branched 
five  passages  lined  with  bins.  The  chamber  and  passages, 
either  by  design  or  happy  chance,  registered  the  right 
temperature  all  the  year  round.  In  Sir  Guy's  day — in  his 
hot  youth — orgies  had  taken  place  in  this  pentagonal 
chamber.  A  round  table,  glittering  with  plate  and  glass, 
was  laid  for  four  choice  spirits.  Acolytes  brought  bot- 
tle after  bottle  from  the  adjoining  bins.  Upon  one  of 
these  occasions,  so  the  legend  ran,  four  men  consumed 
twelve  magnums  of  Chateau  Lafitte!  Sir  Guy  was  the 
friend  of  the  First  Gentl  man  in  Europe. 
Solemn  as  this  great  occasion  was,  the  Spirit  of  Com- 
edy illumined  it.    Charles,  the  second  footman,  carrying 
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two  vvincbaskets,  was  in  .Utemlance.  Fishpin^jlc,  need  it 
be  sai(i,  would  have  perished  at  the  stake  rather  than 
entrust  on  bottle  of  the  precious  "Yellow  Seal,"  Cock- 
burn's  1868  vintacjc.  to  such  a  hobbledehoy.  The  wine- 
cupboard  upstairs,  which  held  the  wine  in  everyday  use, 
needed  replenishing.  Hence  the  presence  of  Charles, 
trembling  with  excitement  at  the  privilege  vouchsafea 
him.  To  fill  his  baskets  and  despatch  their  carrier  was 
Fishpingle's  first  and  easiest  task.  Then,  in  silence, 
Sfiuire  and  butler  approached  the  sacred  bin.  At  this 
moment  such  a  crash  as  is  rarely  heard  except  in  farce 
or  pantomime  rang  through  the  vaulted  chambers.  Fish- 
pingle  spoke  first  to  his  startled  master. 

"Charles  has  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  stairway  to 
the  bottom." 

Sir  Geoffrey  could  be  trusted  to  show  his  quality  in 
such  emergencies.  He  knew  that  every  bottle  of  wine 
was  smashed,  and  the  wine  was  good  wine.     He  said 

suavely : 

"I  hope,  Ben,  that  the  boy  has  not  hurt  himself." 
Fishpingle  was  not  at  his  best.    He  said  almost  rancor- 

ously : 

"I  hope,  Sir  GcofTrcy,  that  he  has  broken  his  neck, 

but  I'll  go  and  inquire." 

He  returned  with  the  information  that  Charles  had 
pitched  on  his  head,  and  was  therefore  none  the  worse 
for  his  inisadvcntmc. 

Two  bottles  of  the  "Yellow  Seal"  were  taken  to  Fish- 
pingle's room.  Sir  Gcoif'rey  led  the  way  with  one,  Fish- 
pingle followed  with  t'other.  Alfred  brought  old  Water- 
ford  elass  decanters  from  the  pantry. 
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The  rites  bcj^Mti.  After  earefully  'Irawin^;  tlic  corks, 
Fislipinple  inserted  into  tlu-  iieeks  of  {],(.-  \H<\\\i'<.  two  lids 
of  cotton-wool  soaked  in  aleoliol.  I  lu'  alcohol  —accord- 
ing to  Fishpingle — destroyed  any  finigus  growth  between 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  the  cork.  A  small  (|uantity  of 
wine  was  then  poured  into  a  glass,  and  solemnly  smelt 
by  each  man  in  turn.  They  smiled  ecstatically.  Two 
fresh  glasses  wre  li'.led  to  the  brim,  and  held  up  to  the 
light. 

"Ik'autiful,"  murnvircd  the  S(|uire. 

"Brilliant,"  added   Fishi)ingle. 

"Master  Lionel,  (iod  bless  him  I"  said  the  Sf|nirc. 

Fishpingle's  voice  quavered,  as  he  repeated  the  toast. 

"Master  Lionel,  Clod  '>less  him!" 

They  sipped  the  wine,  winking  at  each  other. 

"What  a  breed,  i'.enl" 

"What  vinosity,  Sir  Geoflfrey !"  He  looked  at  the  nectar 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  as  he  continued :  "There  was  a 
time,  Sir  Geoffrey,  when  a  gentleman  drank  a  decanter 
of  this  after  dinner.  And  now,  one  bottle  amongst  four 
men." 

"Not  if  Fm  of  that  party,"  replied  the  Sfjuire  briskly. 
"Sit  ye  down,  Hen,  sit  ye  down.  We'll  have  a  second 
glass  presently  and  another  toast." 

They-  sat  down  at  the  Cromwellian  table,  with  tlie  de- 
canter between  them.  A  full  week  had  elapsed  since 
Fishpingle's  confidential  talk  witli  Lady  Pomfret,  and,  so 
far,  the  Squire  had  not  spoken  a  word  about  Alfred  and 
Prudence.  Probably — so  Fishpingle  reflected — her  lady- 
ship had  assured  Sir  Geoffrey  that  it  was  wiser  to  leave 
the  voun?  oeoole  alone.    L^Don  the  other  and  more  im- 
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portant  matter  of  selling  the  Reynolds,  Fishpingle  had 
kept  silence,  biding  the  right  opportunity.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  wondered  whether  it  was  about  to  present  itself. 

Sir  Geoffrey  harked  back  to  his  son. 

"He  has  six  months'  leave,  Ben." 

"Good.  Master  Lionel  will  be  back  in  India,  by 
December." 

Sir  Geoffrey  did  not  misunderstand  this. 

"Pooh,  pooh  I    He's  grown  into  a  strong  man." 

"From  the  bottom  of  my  heart, I  hope  so." 

Sir  Geoffrey  sipped  his  wine,  glancin'?  at  Fishpingle  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  was  growing  ripe  for  con- 
fidences.   He  began  blusterously : 

"Damn  you,  Ben,  you've  given  me  a  nasty  taste  in  the 
mouth.  Master  Lionel  will  make  old  bones.  I  feel  that 
in  my  bones.  Enough  of  that.  We  must  give  him  the 
welcome  he  deserves,  but  I  could  wish,  for  his  sake,  that 
we  had  more  shots  in  the  locker — what  ?" 

Fishpingle  inclined  his  head.  The  opportunity  had 
come.  But  he  waited  for  the  Squire  >  plunge  deeper 
i  tO  his  difficulties. 

"  'The  little  more,  and — and 

Fishpingle  completed  the  quotation. 

"  'And  how  much  it  is ; 

And  the  little  less,  and  what  miles  away !' " 

"Yes,  yes what  a  memory  you've  got,  Ben.  I  for- 
get these  confounded  jingles.  Where  were  we?  You've 
put  me  off  with  your  rhymes." 

"The  empty  locker,"  suggested  Fishpingle,  sipping  his 

wine. 
"Just  so.    A  very  few  hundreds  added  to  my  shrink- 
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ing  income  would  make  such  an  immense  difference  to 
this  dear  lad's  home-coming." 

Fishpingle  picked  his  way  warily. 

"The  income,  for  instance,  from  twenty  thousand 
pounds." 

"Tchah !  Why  do  you  jaw  about  specific  sums? 
Twenty  thousand  pounds !  Is  such  a  sum  as  that  likely 
to  drop  from  heaven  on  me!  Talk  practical  politics, 
you  old  ass.  Can  we  scrape  up  a  few  tenners  and 
fivers?" 

"You  can  put  your  hand  on  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
Sir  Geoffrey." 

Sir  Geoffrey  lay  back  in  his  chair,  staring  at  his  but- 
ler. 

"Are  you  going  dotty,  Ben  ?" 

"That  particular  sum  hangs  in  the  dining-room."  He 
leant  forward,  meeting  the  Squire's  eyes.  For  a  moment 
the  Squire  failed  to  catch  his  meaning.  When  that  mean- 
ing pen-  lated  to  his  marrow,  he  swore  prodigiously,  as 
our  Artuy,  long  ago,  was  said  to  have  sworn  in  Flanders. 
His  glance  become  congested.  With  a  gulp,  he  tossed  off 
his  wine. 

"There !"  he  spluttered,  "you've  made  me  choke  over 
the  best  wine  in  the  world.  Sell  the  Sir  Joshua,  which, 
by  the  way,  isn't  mine  to  sell  ?  Sell  the  finest  picture  in 
the  house?  Damme,  you  are  mad.  What  d'ye  mean, 
hay?"  He  glared  fiercely  at  the  one  man  living  whom 
he  could  have  sworn  to  be  incapable  of  making  such  an 
amazing  suggestion. 

Fishpingle  paid  no  attention  to  his  ebullition  of  in- 
dignation. 
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"Heirlooms,  very  valuable  heirlooms,  can  be  sold,  Sir 
(koffrcy,  under  certain  conditions." 

The  Squire  exploded  a<^ain. 

"This  is  the  limit.  You've  thought  of  this — you — yuu! 
I  supposed,  dash  it!  that  you  were  drawing  a  bow  at  a 
venture,  firing  iiito  the  'brown.'  Not  a  bit  of  it!  You 
really  mean  it."  Fishpingle  bowed.  "It's  a  deliberate 
suggestion.  Why  not  put  a  halter  about  my  lady,  and 
sell  her  at  auction  in  Salisbury  market-place?  Ha — ha! 
Why  not  start  an  old  curiosity  shop  with  the  family  plate 
and  furniture  ?  We  shouKl  do  a  roarin'  trade.  However, 
there  it  is.  You're  not  a  Pomfret.  We  might  sell  some 
land,  hay?" 

"Yes.    That  outlying  strij:) — for  building  purposes." 

"My  Go<l !    The  man  is  dotty." 

His  old  master  looked  .so  genuinely  concerned  and  dis- 
tressed that  Fishpingle  melted.  His  voice  quavered;  he 
held  out  his  hands  entreatingly. 

"Sir  GeofTrey,  I  know  how  you  feel.  We  were  boys 
together.  I  am,  I  hope,  part  of  the  family,  and  as — as 
proud  of  it  as  you  are.  But  this — this  sacrifice  would 
put  things  right  for  you — and  Master  Lionel." 

"Much  you  know  auout  bin  "  the  Squire  growled  out, 
"if  you  think  he  would  be  a  party  to  such  a — a  violation, 
yes,  violation,  of  all  our  traditions.  Not  another  word !" 
He  raised  his  hand  peremptorily.  "I  shall  overlook  this 
outrageous  suggestion,  Ben,  because  you  mean  well — 
you  mean  well.  I  lost  my  temper,  I  admit  it.  because  I 
thought  you  knew  me,  through  and  through,  and  shared 
my  feelings  about  this  property  and  what  goes  with  it, 
which,  mark  you.  is  a  sacred  trust  for  which— a— I  deem 
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inyscif  accountable.  Finish  your  wine,  man!"  Fish- 
Ifingle  drained  his  glass.  "Now" — the  Squire's  voice  rang 
out  cheerily — "we  will  forget  all  this.  I've  another  toast. 
ImII  your  glass  and  mine.     We'll  drink  it  standing." 

Fishpingle  obeyed  his  instructions.  The  two  men  stood 
up.     Sir  Geoffrey  laughed,  as  he  held  up  his  glass. 

"The  toast,  lien,  is  worthy  of  the  wine,  I  give  you  : 
Master  Lionel's  wife!" 

Fishpingle  nearly  dropped  his  glass. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed.     "Is  Master  Lionel  married?" 

The  Squire  chuckled. 

"Had  you  there,  Ben.  You  rose  like  a  fat  trout  at  a 
May-fly.  I  give  the  toast  again :  Master  Lionel's  future 
wife!" 

"Hvi's  found  her?" 

"Not  yet,  but  I  think  I  have.     Drink,  man,  drink." 
Fishpingle  repeated  the  words  of  the  toast. 

"Master  Lionel's  future  wife." 

The  Squire  added  firmly : 

"May  God  bless  her  and  her  children !" 

"May  God  bless  her  and  her  children !" 

The  toast  was  drunk,  and  the  men  sat  down  again. 
The  Squire  chuckled  as  he  wenl  on  sipping  his  port.  His 
face  radiated  good  humour  and  happy  expectations.  He 
lowered  his  voice  and  his  glass. 

"Now,  Ben,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something.  I  met 
the  other  day  a  most  charming  young  lady,  a  dasher,  sir, 
a  dasher,  clean  bred,  in  the  Stud  Book,  best  stock  in  the 
kingdom.,  pretty,  intelligent,  and  an  heiress.  Better  still, 
she  has  no  big  place  of  her  own." 

"Might  I  ask  the  name, Sir  Geoffrey?" 
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"Lady  Margot  Maltravers,  the  late  Lord  Beaumanoir's 
only  child." 

"An  only  child?"  Fishpingle  repeated  the  words  re- 
flectively. 

"Why  do  you  sit  there  lookin'  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy 
bush?  By  the  luck  of  things,  Lady  Margot  is  an  only 
child.    What  of  it?    What  of  it?" 

"Nothing.     Master  Lionel  is  an  only  child." 
"Don't  rub  that  in!     Why  did   Providence  send  my 
parson  four  sons?    I  ask  such  que.stions,  but,  b'  Jove,  I 
can't  answer  them.     Can  you?" 

It  will  never  be  known  whether  Fishpingle  could  have 
answered  the  Squire's  question,  because,  at  this  moment, 
Lady  Pomfret  floated  into  the  room,  followed  by  Joyce 
Hamlin.  The  two  men  rose.  Instantly  the  Squire  be- 
came the  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  greeted  Joyce 
as  if  -she  were  a  duchess.  He  smiled  charmingly  at  his 
wife.  Lady  Pomfret  raised  her  hand  and  pointed  whim- 
sically at  the  decanters.  Then  she  looked  at  Ben  re- 
proachfully. 

"Oh,  Ben,  I  thought  you  knew  better  than  to  allow 
Sir  GeoiTrey  to  drink  port  before  luncheon.     And  when 

I  remember  what  I  went  through  at  Harrogate !" 

"I  went  through  it,  not  you,  my  dear  Mary." 
He  took  a  lovely  rose   from  his  buttonhole  and  pre- 
sented it  to  his  wife  as  a  propitiatory  offering.     She  ac- 
cepted it,  shaking  her  head  and  smiling. 

"You  will  go  there  alone,  Geoffrey,  next  time." 
"A  glass  of  port  would  do  you  good,  Mary." 
She  dechned  with  thanks.     Sir  Geoffrey  turned  to 
Joyce. 
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"Well,  Joyce,  my  dear,  ou  look  blooming  this  morn- 
ing. What  a  colour!  No  air  like  our  air.  And,  of 
:ourse,  you  have  heard  our  news,  which— a — justifies, 
ha!  a  glass  of  port  before  luncheon." 

Lady  Pom  fret  noted  what  was  left  in  the  decanter. 

"Our  news  justified,  perhaps,  one  glass,  Geoflfrey,  not 
two." 

"Tut,  tut !  Well,  Joyce,  I'll  wager  that  my  lady  sui- 
prised  you,  hay?" 

Joyce  hesitated  and  was  lost.  A  town  girl  might  have 
dissembled,  but  George  Hamlin's  dar.ghter  had  inherited 
her  father's  uncompromising  code.  Nevertheless,  she 
replied  with  self-possession. 

"Not  surprised  exactly,  Sir  Geoflfrey." 

"Bless  my  soul!     Why  not— why  not?" 

"You  see  I  had  a  letter  from  Lionel  by  the  same  post." 

Obviously,  the  Scjuire  was  taken  aback.  Lady  Pom  fret 
raised  her  delicate  brows.    Joyce  continued  hastily : 

"He  does  write  a  jolly  letter,  so  like  himself,  so  full 
of   fun." 

"Um !    Quite— quite." 

Lady  Pomfret  said  placidly: 

"Dear  Joyce  is  staying  to  luncheon.  We  are  going 
into  the  garden.  Do  you  wish  to  come  with  us,  Geof- 
frey ?" 

"Join  you  presently,"  replied  the  Squire.  "Ben  and  I 
are  talking  over  a  little  business— ways  and  means,  ways 
and  means,  and  more  ways  than  means,  worse  luck  I" 

The  ladies  withdrew.  Sir  Geoflfrey  moved  to  the  fire- 
place, standing  in  front  of  it,  facing  Fishpingle  and 
frowning. 
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"Ben?" 

"Sir  Geoffrey?" 

"I'm  a  bit  worried.  You  know,  none  better,  that  I've 
a  nose."  He  stroked  that  well-formed  feature  as  he 
spoke.  "So  have  you.  It's  a  devilish  odd  thing,  but  your 
nose — after  pokin'  itself  into  my  affairs  for  a  thousand 
years — has  shaped  itself  after  my  pattern." 

"I  dare  say,  Sir  Geoffrey.     It's  a  good  pattern." 

"You  heard  that  young  lady  just  now,  and  you  must 
have  been  surprised,  as  I  was,  although  you  stood  like 
a  graven  image.  She  had  a  letter  from  Master  Lionel 
this  morning.  Now,  why  does  he  write  to  her?  As 
between  man  and  man,  as  between  stout  old  friends,  what 
d'ye  make  of  it — hay?" 

Fishpingle  was  not  prepared  to  say  what  he  made  of 
it.     Knowing  his  master,  he  temporised. 

"Why  shouldn't  Master  Lionel  write  to  her?" 

"Tchah!  The  boy  doesn't  write  too  often  to  me.  I 
don't  like  this,  Ben,  I  tell  you  I  don't  like  it." 

"Miss  Hamlin  is  a  very  sweet  young  lady." 

"Daughter  of  a  Rad.  Never  knew  that  when  I  gave 
him  the  livin'.  And  who  are  the  Ilamlins,  I  ask  you, 
spelt  with  an  'i'?" 

"Mrs.  Hamlin  v/as  a  sweet  lady,  too." 

"Sugary  adjectives.  You  are  damnably  sentimental, 
Ben,  and,  and — a — saccharine.  Good  word  that !  Where 
was  I?  Your  confounded  interruptions  always  put  me 
out  of  my  stride.  Yes,  yes,  I'm  not  a  snob  but  Mrs. 
Hamlin,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was  the  daughter  of 
an  auctioneer.    The  girl  is  hairy  at  the  heel,  b'  Jove." 
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"You  have  the  inipiulcnce  to  contradict  me?" 

"I  thought  we  vere  speaking  as  man  to  man,  as 
friends." 

"So  we  are,  so  we  are.  But  it  was  a  slap  in  the  face 
all  the  same.  And,  damn  it,  sir,  any  pretty  girl  can 
twist  you  round  her  finger.  Keep  your  temiicr,  L5en ! 
Between  you  all  my  morning  has  been  wrecked.  I  shall 
go  and  hearten  myself  up  with  a  s([uinl  at  the  new  litter 
of  pigs — fifteen  little  darlings.  That  old  sow  does  her 
duty,  b'  Jove!" 

He  clapp<\l  his  hat  upon  his  head  and  strode  to  the 
door.  There  he  stood  still  lor  a  moment,  pulling  himself 
together.  His  voice  had  quite  recovered  its  geniality  as 
he  said  in  parting: 

"With  your  hasty  temper,  old  friend,  you  oughtn't  to 
touch  port." 

Fishpingle  heard  his  voice  once  more  in  the  courtyard. 
Sir  Geoffrey  was  speaking  to  his  retriever. 

"Good  dog !  Fine  handsome  doggie  !  Best  dog  in  Eng- 
land, what?  Cdiie  and  look  at  the  piggy-wiggies  with 
master." 

Fishpingle  crossed  to  the  bookcase,  and  took  out  a 
v/ell-uscd  Peerage.  Then  he  put  on  his  spectacles.  He 
sat  down  at  the  table  and  oi>ened  the  ponderous  tome. 
His  fingers  turned  a  few  pages.  He  ound  "Beauma- 
noir"  and  read  on. 
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'T^HE  few  weeks  before  Lionel's  arrival  passed  pleas- 
•*■  antly  and  without  incident.  Prudence  may  have  sat 
on  Alfred's  knee,  or  wandered  with  him  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, l)ut  the  Squire  with  unaware  of  such  doings.  He 
remained  engrossed  in  his  prepaiations  to  provide  enter- 
tainnieni  for  his  son  and  heir,  in  Sir  Geoffrey's  eyes  a 
dual  personality.  His  son  he  regarded  as  a  jolly  boy,  a 
st'un  or  two  below  right  weight;  his  he  r  bulked  larger 
above  the  horizon.  Like  all  men  of  his  kidney,  he 
thought  pessimistically  of  the  future.  We  are  writing 
of  pre-war  days,  at  a  time  when  a  now  famous  statesman 
was  attacking  the  dukes,  who,  perhaps,  of  all  men  in 
exalted  positions,  least  deserved  such  assaults.  The 
Squire  was  keenly  aware  that  the  greater  included  the 
less,  and  that  he,  too,  was  assailed.  How  could  he  an- 
swer such  attacks?  He,  and  thousands  in  his  position, 
writhed  in  secret  because  pride  prohibited  a  recital  of 
what  had  been  done,  the  innumerable  sacrifices,  the  par- 
ing down  and  remitting  of  rents,  the  private  charities,  the 
cheerful  renunciation  of  luxuries,  as  a  "set  off"  against 
inuch  left  undone  through  want  of  means.  Could  a  gen- 
tleman of  unblemished  lineage  toot  any  horn  other  than 
that  carried  by  him  as  M.F.H.?  Could  he  touch  the 
pitch  of  public  controversy  and  not  be  defiled  ? 

Nevertheless  Sir  Geoffrey  carried  a  hich  head  and  a 
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conviction  that  things  would  mend.  Almost  furtively,  he 
would  steal  into  his  dining-room  to  stare  with  melancholy 
eyes  at  the  Reynolds'  beauty.  A  neighbouring  county 
magnate  had  sold  just  such  a  masterpiece,  and  in  its 
honoured  place  hung  a  copy  of  the  original.  "No  copy 
for  me,"  growled  Sir  Geoffrey  to  himself,  thinking  of 
awkward  questions  put  by  unsophisticated  guests. 

Fishpingle  and  he  overhauled  the  estate  accounts.  The 
Squire  employed  no  expert  land  agent.  Possibly,  what 
he  gained  in  a  saved  salary  was  lost  twice  over  owing 
to  the  management  of  an  amateur.  He  employed  his  own 
people,  a  phrase  ever  in  his  mouth,  and  the  Wiltshire 
peasant  in  the  more  remote  districts  is  a  blunted  tool,  quite 
unfit  for  the  finer  uses  of  high  farming.  Bonsor  had  no 
executive  ability  whatever.  Fishpingle,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  an  instinct,  almost  infallible,  about  stock- 
breeding.  His  heart  and  soul  were  in  it,  like  the  Squire's. 
Fishpingle  may  have  known  what  he  had  saved  and  made 
for  his  friend  and  master.  The  Squire,  serenely  uncon- 
scious of  his  debt,  took  the  credit  en  bloc  and  whistled 
complacently. 

We  get  a  further  glimpse  of  this  honest  gentleman, 
when  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  stood  out  valiantly 
against  motor  cars  till  the  last  gasp  from  his  wife.  To 
please  her,  he  bought  a  limousine,  and  forthwith  ex- 
tolled it,  because  it  was  his,  as  the  best  car  on  the  mar- 
ket, which  it  wasn't. 

Night  and  day  his  thoughts  wandered,  in  happy  vaga- 
bondage, to  Lady  Margot  Maltravers. 

She  spent  a  flying  week-end  before  Lionel  arrived. 

Some  descrintiofi  of  the  vounsr  ladv  must  be  attemnted- 
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The  late  Lord  Beauinaiioir  had  left  his  only  child  the 
frecliold  of  a  handsuinc  house  in  London,  some  vaUiahlc 
town  property,  and  a  round  sum  securely  inv*  -ted  in 
gilt-edged  securities.  The  Beaumanoir  estates  and  t  Me 
passed  to  a  distant  kinsman.  When  she  came  oi  age, 
Lady  Margot  announced  her  intention  of  going  "on  her 
own."  Having  plenty  to  "go  on,"  this  atmouncenniit  \\as 
acclaimed  by  poorer  relations  as  indicating  sjjirit  and  in- 
telligence. Under  cover  of  this  chorus  of  praise,  a  few 
])rivate  loans  were  impctrated.  Lady  Margot  lavished 
largesse  with  amusing  cynicism.  "I  must  pay  for  my 
whistle,"  she  remarked  to  her  intimates.  "If  I  v  hisile 
the  wrong  tune,  the  poor  dears  will  hold  their  ton^  les." 

However,  despite  predictions  to  the  contrary,  she  con- 
ducted herself  circumspectly.  It  was  true  that  minor 
poets  were  to  be  seen  in  her  drawing-room  and  about 
her  dining-table,  with  a  sprinkling  of  artists,  politicians, 
barristers,  musicians,  and  novelists.  She  said  that  she 
liked  to  be  amused.  She  had  more  'han  one  flirtation. 
The  "poor  dears"  feared  that  she  ha  1  not  treated  her 
lovers  well.  She  was  accused  oi  luring  them  on  and 
then  laughing  at  them.  When  reproached  she  replied 
modestly:  "Really,  you  know,  they  are  hunting  comfort- 
able board  and  lodging  rather  than  little  me." 

Little  she  was,  although  mig)ionue  is  a  happier  word. 
Her  feet  and  hands  were  exquisite.  It  was  said — per- 
haps truly — that  Lady  Margot  bought  her  footwear 
from  that  mysterious  personage  who  lives  in  Paris,  and 
who  has  the  effrontery  to  demand  from  his  clients  a  big 
premium,  cash  on  the  nail,  before  he  consents  to  supply 
them  with  shoes  at  a  fabulous  price.     Her  frocks  were 
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hcyonrl  compare,  and  she  especially  affected,  in  the  even- 
ing, a  vivid  translucent  enicrald  {jrccn  that  set  f)iT  adniir- 
ablv  the  dead  white  of  lur  cotui)h'xion  and  hfT  dark 
sparklinj;  eyes  and  hair,  llcr  portrait,  by  one  of  her 
admirers,  was  hun;/  upon  the  line  in  liie  Royal  Academy, 
and  made  the  artist's  reputation  while  enhancing  hers. 

About  the  time  when  she  encountered  our  Wiltshire 
s([uire,  Lady  Margot  was  getting  "fed  up"  with  clever 
young  men  consumed  by  their  own  ambitions.  In  fine, 
tluy  'lad  ceased  to  amuse  her.  They  ground  their  little 
axes  too  persistently.  Indeed,  she  had  captivated  Sir 
(leotirey  at  once  by  saying  candidly:  "You  know,  they 
wouldn't  be  missed.  The  real  world  would  wag  on  with- 
out them." 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  quite  of  her  opinion. 

"Popinjays,  my  dear  young  lady,  popinjays." 

This  queerly  contrasted  pair,  the  reactionary  squire 
and  the  twentieth -century  maiden,  met  at  a  big  Hamp- 
shire house,  where  the  partridge  driving  is  superlatively 
good.  Sir  Geoffrey  happened  to  be  a  fine  jKrformer,  a 
little  slow  with  his  second  gun,  but  quick  enough  to  shoot 
in  the  best  company.  To  the  humiliation  of  the  younger 
men,  Lady  Margot  accom  anied  the  veteran,  and  highly 
recommended  his  performance  and  his  retriever's.  He 
amusei  hi  more  than  the  young  men,  because  he  was 
absolutely  sine  re.  And  she  succumbed  instantly  to  the 
gracious  personality  of  Lady  Pomfret,  accepting  with 
alacrity  an  invitation  to  visit  Pomfret  Court,  openly 
chagrined  when  no  early  dae  was  set. 

She  arrived  in  May,  driving  her  Rolls-Royce,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  chauffeur  and  a  French  maid. 
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Sir  ricnfFrcy,  as  was  his  wont,  ^.eivcd  her  at  the 
front  (IfK)r.  The  warmth  of  the  reception  rather  aston- 
ished her.  I'.ut  it  was  quite  in  keeping,  so  she  reflected, 
with  the  hospitable  air  of  the  house,  a  fine  specimen  of 
late  Ehzabethan  architecture.  To  luxury  in  its  myriad 
phases  she  was  accustomed ;  comfort,  as  the  Pomfrets 
interpreted  the  word,  might  be  more  restful.  She  prom- 
ised herself  fresh  and  diverting  experiences  in  studying 
types  which  she  had  supposed  to  be  .'xtinct. 

This  first  visit  was  an  enormous  success. 

She  beheld,  of  course,  half  a  dozen  different  photo- 
graphs of  the  Rifleman,  and  asked  many  questions  con- 
cerning him. 

"He  is  no  popinjay,"  affirmed  Sir  Geoffrey. 

"Do  you  call  him  clever?"  she  asked  the  proud  father. 

"Clever!  Now,  my  dear,  v/hat  the  doose  d'ye  mean  by 
'clever'?" 

"Quite  frankly,  Sir  Geoffrey,  I  ask  for  information." 

"Am  I  clever?"  demanded  the  Squire. 

"Oh  no,  dear  Geoffrey,"  said  his  wife,  tranquilly. 

The  three  persons  were  at  tea  in  what  was  known  as 
the  Long  Saloon,  a  charming  room  with  two  great  oriel 
windows,  similar  to  those  at  Montacutc,  embellished  by 
innumerable  achievements,  escutc!  cons  setting  forth  in 
stained  glass  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  families  that 
had  intermarried  with  the  Pomfrets.  The  walls  were 
panelled  in  oak  palely  golden  with  age.  Against  these 
walls  stood  cabinets  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges 
filled  with  English  porcelain.  There  were  lovely  bits  of 
Chinese  lacquer,  many  chintz-covered  sofas  and  chairs, 
two  well-worn  Persian  carpets,  and  tables  of  all  sizes 
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and  shapes.  Every  article  h^ukcd  as  if  it  had  stood  still 
for  generations.  L;idy  Margot  said  happily  that  here 
v/as  exactly  the  right  setting  for  her  hosts.  The  room 
shone  with  the  same  .soft  lustre  that  gleamed  from  the 
silver  of  the  tea  equipage  two  centuries  old. 

Sir  Geoffrey  laughed. 

"Are  you  clever,  Mary?" 

"Here  and  there,  Geoflfrey,  where  my  own  interests 
arc  vitally  concerned." 

Lady  Margot  stuck  to  her  point. 

"Is  your  son  interested  in  art  and  literature?" 

Her  listeners  failed  to  detect  a  slight  accent  of  derision. 

"Um !  He's  an  outdoor  man,  as  1  am.  I  can  tell  you 
this.  He  is  interested  in  persons.  He  is  the  most  popu- 
lar fellow  in  Nether-Applcvvliite." 

"Really?    I  look  forward  to  making  his  acquaintance." 

At  this  the  Squire  chuckled. 

He  would  have  laughed  aloud,  had  he  realised  that  his 
guest  was  indeed  more  interested  in  his  son  than  she 
was  prepared  to  admit,  even  to  herself.  The  photo- 
graphs captivated  her.  She  made  certain  that  Lionel 
Pomfret  was  utterly  dififer.-nt  from  the  young  men  who 
frequented  her  own  house.  She  recognised  in  him  the 
preux  chevalier.  With  such  parents  could  he  be  any- 
thing else?  Leaping  to  quite  unjustifiable  conclusions, 
she  decided,  also,  that  this  only  son  must  have  taken 
from  father  and  mother  what  was  best  in  each.  Per- 
haps, for  the  first  time  in  her  variegated  life,  she  became 
romantic.    Nobody,  as  yet,  had  whetted  her  imagination. 

If  Sir  Geoffrey  had  divined  all  this! 

Presently,  when  many  of  Prudence's  fancy  cakes  had 
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been   eaten,   Sir  Geoffrey  led   his  guest  to  the   farther 
window. 


'Do  you  see  anything  familiar?"  he  asked. 


Have 


"Of  course.  How  exciting!  Our  coat.  Have  our 
families  intermarried  ?" 

"In  1625,  when  Charles  the  First  ascended  his  throne." 

"I  must  look  that  up." 

"'  ,'e  will  do  so  together." 

Upon  the  following  Monday  morning  she  whirled 
away,  leaving  a  gap  behind  her.  Sir  Geoffrey  waxed  a 
thought  too  enthusiastic.  Lady  Pomfret  admitted  her 
intclli"'ence  and  good-breeding. 

"Mary,  you  are  lukewarn;." 

"I  suspend  judgment.    What  does  Ben  say?" 

"P,en— Ren?  I  haven't  asked  Ben.  I  needn't  ask  him. 
Quality  i--  everything  with  the  old  fellow.  He  will  bore 
me  stiff  raving  about  her.  She  was  uncommonly  civil 
to  him.    A  witch,  my  dear,  a  witch." 

"You  burn  her  alive  with  this  excess  of  praise." 

Fishpingle,  however,  who  went  fishing  with  the  Squire 
that  same  Monday  afternoon,  did  not  rave  about  Lady 
Margot  Maltravcrs.  The  Squire  did  so  for  him,  and 
believed  that  what  he  said  had  been  said  by  his  faithful 
henchman.  He  caught  more  trout  than  Fishpingle,  and 
returns'  home  in  exuberant  spirits. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  Joyce  Hamlin  was  not 
asked  to  meet  the  "dasher." 

The  problem  of  ways  and  means  for  an  heir's  suitable 
entertainment  was  solved  triumphantly  by  the  Squire, 
without  a  hint  from  either  my  lady  or  old  Ben.  Sir 
Geoffrey  went  to  town  alone.     He  returned,  next  day, 
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inflated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  cleverness  and  craft. 
He  had  let  the  shooting!  Fishpingle  was  visibly  im- 
pressed and  touched.  In  the  memory  of  man  the  Pom- 
fret  shootings  had  been  rigorously  preserved  by  and  for 
the  Pomfret  squires.  The  sacrifice  alnnst  matched  that 
of  Abraham.  And — unlike  the  Patriarch — the  Squire 
had  measured  what  that  sacrifice  meant  to  his  son — 
j)ractically  nothing. 

"Our  partridges  are  never  driven  till  early  Novem- 
ber, and  by  that  time  Lionel  will  be  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Well,  well,  I  hope  my  old  pals  will  keep  my  guns 
warm." 

Lady  Pomfret  kissed  him.  He  had  brought  her  a  trin- 
ket from  Cartier's,  a  tiny  brooch  as  dainty  as  herself. 
As  he  was  pinning  it  into  a  lace  jabot,  she  asked 
anxiously : 

"Oh,  GeofTrey,  did  you  remember  to  order  a  new  dress 
suit  ?" 

"I  remembered  not  to  order  it.     I  prefer  old  togs." 


In  the  good  old  days  before  rents  fell  and  prices  rose, 
Sir  Geoflfrcy  had  owned  a  small  cutter,  wliich  lay  in 
Southampton  Water,  and  with  which  he  had  won  several 
races.  All  that  was  left  of  this  gallant  craft  might  be 
found  in  a  stout  oak  box  under  the  stairs  in  the  hall,  a 
box  full  ot  flags,  gay  bunting  wherewith  the  Squire  deco- 
rated his  house  upon  great  occasions.  You  may  be  sure 
that  all  these  little  flags  were  strung  out  upon  the  after- 
noon of  Lionel's  arrival.  The  father  met  his  son  at  Salis- 
bury; the  mother,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  Squire's 
"jKople,"  assembled  on  the  lawn.     Perhaps  the  boy  him- 
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self,  after  he  had  kissed  his  mother,  said  all  that  can  be 
said  on  such  delightful  occasions.  After  an  absence  of 
four  years,  an  absence  that  had  turned  him  from  a 
delicate  stripling  into  a  healthy  man,  he  stood  upon  the 
steps  of  his  old  home  and  gazed  affectionately  at  the 
honest,  beaming  faces  upturned  to  his.  The  welcoming 
cheers  died  away.  There  was  no  sound  save  the  cawinp 
of  the  rooks  in  the  beeches  behind  the  house.  Lionel 
said  impulsively: 

"I  say,  it  is  jolly  to  be  at  home  again.  It's  the  jolHest 
moment  of  my  life." 

That  was  all  and  quite  enough.  The  S(iuire  led  the 
way  into  the  dining-room,  and  his  people  followed  to 
drink  health  and  prosperity  to  the  heir.  The  oldest  ten- 
ant made  a  short  speech,  Lionel  replied  in  a  dozen 
words.  The  visitors  soon  drifted  away.  Father,  mother, 
and  son  were  left  alone. 

"He's  a  man,"  said  the  Squire. 

The  mother  smiled  happily,  noting  subtler  changes 
than  the  merely  physical.  He  had  grown  luto  a  man, 
true.  India  had  burnt  him  brown.  Hard  work  and  exer- 
cise had  taken  away  a  certain  boyish  immaturity,  but 
in  essentials  he  remained  much  the  same — impulsive,  af- 
fectionate, and  ingenuous.  His  clear  eyes  met  hers  with 
no  reservations.  His  laugh  had  the  same  joyous  spon- 
taneity. But  in  his  voice  were  new  inflections.  He  spoke 
with   a   crisper  decision,   with   something   of   his   sire's 

authority.     He  carried  himself  with  an  air !    Lady 

Pomfret  divined  instantly  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  an 
echo  of  family  traditions  and  predictions.  He  would 
take  his  own  line  across  any  count'7.     She  decided,  as 
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quickly,  that  he  was  still  heart-whoie.    No  woman  stood 
between  mother  and  son. 

That  first  evening  became  an  imperishable  memory. 
The  two  men  she  loved  best  were  at  their  best.  She  saf 
silent,  looking  at  them,  listening  to  ancient  family  jokes, 
revelling  in  the  present  and  yet  conscious  tiiat  her 
thoughts  were  straying  into  the  future.  Lionel  just 
touched  upon  his  health.  The  regimental  doctor,  a  capi- 
tal chap,  pronounced  him  sound. 

"He  vt.ted  me  before  I  left.    Clean  bill" 
"Thank  God !"  exclaimed  the  Squire  heartily. 
Lionel  talked  much  of  soldiering.    The  Squire  nodded 
portentously,  not  quite  at  his  ease.     He  wanted  his  boy 
to  be  "keen."    At  the  same  time,  soldiering  with  Lionel 
was  intended  to  be  a  means  rather  than  an  end.     For 
five  pleasant  years  Sir  Geoflfrey  had  served  in  the  Brigade 
of    Guards.      Straitened    fortun.^s    had    prevented    the 
Squire  from  putting  his  son  into  his  old  regiment,  but 
he  had  no  regrets  about  that.     Foreign  service  had  done 
the  w-ick.     Nevertheless,  the  time  was  coming  swiftly 
when  the  boy  must  take  up  other  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities.    An  infusion  of  pipeclay  was  in  his  marrow. 
Pomfrets  had  served  their  sovereigns  by  land  and  sea, 
but  the  heir  of  the  fami'y— in  his  opinion— could  render 
better  service  on  his  own  land.    For  the  moment  he  kept 
such  thoughts  to  himself. 

Lady  Pomfret  went  upstairs  at  eleven.  The  Squire 
and  Lionel  sat  together  till  after  midnight.  Alone  with 
his  son,  the  father— not  a  man  of  great  perspicacity- 
became  oddly  sensible  of  the  change  which  the  mother 
had  divined  so  quickly.     Obviously,  Lionel  did  not  se<l 
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eye  to  eye  with  his  senior  upon  certain  matters.  To  the 
Squire,  need  it  be  said,  hfc  general!},  his  Hfe,  was  a 
cut-and-dried  affair.  He  heheved  devoutly  in  his  own 
order ;  he  detested  ]KT])]exing  compromises ;  a  thing 
b'  Jove!  was  right  or  wrong.  Tk  iig  an  ardent  fox- 
hunter,  an  ex-ma- UT  of  hounds,  he  jnirsued  his  objectives 
without  iiuuli  regard  for  obstacles,  although  he  availed 
himself  of  gaps  in  stiff  fences.  And  till  very  lately  he 
had  ridden  first-class  horses — wliich  makes  a  tremen- 
dous difference  to  a  man's  "going."  Lionel,  he  [  r- 
ceived,  had  a  touch  of  the  "trimmer"  in  i.  m.  When  the 
Squire — as  was  inevitable — spoke  of  the  increasing  trou- 
bles of  the  landed  gentry,  Lionel  was  not  disposed  to 
take  for  granted,  what  the  S'luire  did,  tha'  the  land- 
owners were  the  unhappy  victims  of  ci  umstance  and 
democratic  tendency.  The  bo>  hinted  unmistakably  :hat 
even  county  potentates  had  som<  'i;ng  to  ^'-arn  about 
organisation  and  economy.  He  sj)oke  ir  isively  of  his 
own  profession,  tactfully  shifting  the  ground  from  Wilt- 
shire to  India. 

"We  have  to  work  harder,"  he  emarked  cheerfully. 
"But  we  don't  yet  work  hard  enough.  We  shall  find 
that  out  if  there  is  a  big  row  and  we  come  up  against 
fellows  who  work  harder  than  we  do." 

"Urn !" 

Lionel  continued  with  more  diftidence : 

"It  seems  to  me,  father,  that  it  is  always  a  cpse  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  If  the  landed  gentry  can't 
hold  their  own,  they'll  be  scrapped." 

"Good  God !" 

"You  can't  get  away  from  it.    There  it  is." 
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"Scrapped!     What  a  word!" 

"Ikastly.  But,  as  I  said  just  now,  some  neighbours 
of  ours,  your  own  intimate  friends,  are  tackhng  jobs  they 
don't  umi.rstand.  You  stick  lO  the  old  acres.  Do  they? 
And  take  your  own  case  and  mine.  Is  Hfe  in  a  jolly  regi- 
ment really  the  right  training  for  a  man  who  must  make 
his  land  pay  or  go  under?" 

'-Do  you  wa  t  to  leave  the  Rifle  Brigade  and  go  to  an 
Agricultural  College?" 

"Not  much.     I've  had  a  topping  time,  thanks  to  your 
generosity,  sir,  but,  I  ask  you,  when  you  were  in  the 
Cold  t ream  what  did  you  and  your  pals  talk  about?" 
The  Squire  exploded,  not  loudly. 
"I  tell  you  this,  sir:  we  didn't  talk  socialism." 
Lionel  laughed. 

'I'll  bet  you  didn't.  I  know  what  you  talked  about. 
We  jaw  on  about  the  same  good  old  subjects  still,  but 
half  the  fellows  in  our  mess  are  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion that  I  am.  Their  fathers,  like  you,  own  properties 
with  decreasing  rent-rolls.  W^e  have  to  talk  about  that 
sometimes." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  your  conclusions." 
"Right  O !    But  they  must  be  your  own,  more  or  less. 
The  thing  whittles  itself  down  to  efficiency.     The  very 
biggest  men,  the  dukes,   for  instance,  employ  experts. 
The  smaller  men  can't  atford  that." 

"Go  on,"  growled  Sir  Geoffrey,  half-pleased,  half- 
resentful.  He  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  his 
boy  possessed  opinions  which  at  any  ra^e  challenged  at- 
tention. He  was  disagreeably  aware  that  those  opinions 
might  clash  with  his  own. 
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Lionel  went  on : 

"If  the  smaller  men  can't  afford  experts  to  run  their 
estates,  they  must  supply  the  necessary  knowledge  them- 
selves. '1  iiat  means  hard  work  and  at  best  small  pay. 
And — more  intelligence  in  the  working." 

"We'll  go  to  bed,"  said  the  Squire. 

lie  rose,  looking  affectionately  at  his  son. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said  lightly,  "I've  let  the  shootin' 
this  year,  but  that  won't  affect  you." 

"Let  the  shooting?" 

The  Squire  nodded.  Lionel's  disconcerted  face  rather 
pleased  him.  The  boy  was  a  chij)  of  the  old  block.  He 
added  curtly : 

"I  shan't  make  a  habit  of  it.  The  extra  money  comes 
in  handy." 

Lionel  hesitated  and  flushed. 

"Are  you  really  hard  up?" 

"Well — yes.  Let's  leave  it  at  that."  His  voice  be- 
came genial.  "I  told  you  to-night,  because  old  Ben 
would  be  sure  to  blurt  it  out  to  you  to-morrow  morning. 
No  complaints !  You're  at  home  again,  and  as  fit  as  a 
fiddle.     Don't  worry !     We  shall  pull  through." 

Lionel's  expressiv  face  remained  pensive  and  dis- 
tressed. An  awful  thought  flitted  into  Sir  Geoffrey's 
head.  To  banish  it  was  instinctive.  He  clutched  his 
son's  arm. 

"I  take  it,  my  boy,  that  you  ain't  entangled  with  any 
woman  or  girl  out  there — what?" 

Lionel  laughed. 

"Lord,  no.    W^hat  an  idea  I" 

The  Squire  beamed  at  him. 
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"Well,  well — these  things  happen.  We  must  find  you 
a  nice  little  wife,  old  chap,  with  a  bit  o'  money — a  bit 
o'  money.  Yes,  yes,  Ciod  forbid  that  any  son  of 
mine  should  marry  for  money,  but  why  not  follow 
the  Quaker's  advice  to  his  son,  and  go  where  money 
is." 

"Why  not?"  said  Lionel,  smiling  back  at  his  father. 

They  went  arm-in-arm  through  the  hall,  and  then  to 
bed. 

When  the  Squire  reached  the  big  room  in  *vhich 
Lionel  had  been  born  he  found  Lady  Pomfret  still  up  and 
wide  awake.  The  Squire  chided  her,  but  confessed  that 
he  was  not  feeling  sleepy  himself, 

"It's  been  a  day  of  great  excitement.  Mary,  my  dear, 
we  have  reason  to  be  proud  and  grateful.  The  boy  has 
turned  into  a  fine  young  fellow.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  his  face  when  I  told  him  about  the  shootin.'  He 
stared  at  me  as  if  the  heavens  had  fallen.  And  his  con- 
cern, of  course,  was  entirely  on  my  account.  Very  grati- 
fying— very.  Another  thing.  No  entanglements.  I 
hinted  at  marriage,  a  nice  little  girl  with  a  bit  o'  money. 
He  laughed  and  replied:  'Why  not?'  Of  course,  there 
must  be  no  pressuie,  iiot  a  pennyweight.  But  I  warn 
you,  he  has  ideas.    He  marches — a — with  the  times." 

"Do  you  mean  away  from — us?" 

"That  remains  to  be  seen.  He  is  keen  about  his  pro- 
fession." 

"You  regret  that?" 

"Yes,  and  no.  Our  grandchildren,  Mary,  will  wean 
him  from  pipeclay." 
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As  he  spoke,  lie  kissed  her  traiuiuil  face  and  whispered 
a  comphment. 

"You  looked  so  young  and  pretty  to-night.  I  hardly 
see  you  as  a  grandmother." 

She  touched  his  arm  softly. 

"We  won't  count  those  hlessed  chicks  till  they're 
hatched." 

Something  in  her  tone  arrested  the  Squire's  attention. 
He  said  sharply : 

"Why  not,  Mary?  Anticipation  in  such  a  vital  matter 
is  a  joy  that  I,  most  certainly,  shall  not  renounce." 

"If — if  there  should  be  disappointment?" 

"Why  apprehend  anything  so  unlikely?" 

"Because  Lady  Margot — if  your  dreams  come  true — 
is  the  last  of  her  branch  of  the  family.  I  have  never 
seen  her  in  ;»y  dreams  with  a  baby  in  her  pretty  arms." 

"Nonsense,  Mary,  nonsense.  Sitting  up  late  is  alv  ays 
bad  for  you.  To  bed  with  you !  I  shall  go  to  my  dress- 
ing-room." 

He  moved  to  the  dressing-room  door,  and  then  came 
back,  half-smiling,  half- frowning. 

"I  see  the  fly  in  your  ointment.  Lady  Margot  is  petite. 
And  what  of  it?  Large  women  do  not  necessarily  have 
larp^e  families.  Mrs.  Hamlin  was  no  bigger  than  Lady 
Mi.  Ji,  and  she  presented  Hamlin  with  four  whoppin' 
big  boys.  I  have  often  wondered,  my  dear  Mary,  why 
the  wiv  s  of  poor  parsons  are  so  needlessly  prolific." 

Lady  Pomfret  smiled  ironically. 

"The  doctrine  of  Compensation,  Geoffrey." 

"Perhaps.    Now — pop  into  bed !" 

In  the  bachelor's  wing  Lionel  was  smoking  the  last 
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cigarette  before  turning  in.  He  stood  at  the  widely 
(.pen  window,  staring  at  the  park,  lying  silver-white  be- 
neath a  waning  moon.  Aganist  the  silverv  spaces  of 
turf  the  yews  stood  out  sharply  black — sable  ui)on  argent. 
The  fallow  deer  were  grazing  just  beyond  the  lawn.  In 
the  distance  he  could  see  the  winding  line  of  the 
river. 

Hut  he  frowned  as  he  looke  1  out  upon  that  goodly 
heritage  which  in  the  fullness  of  time  would  be  his.  The 
significant  fact  that  the  .shooting  had  been  let  festered 
him.  He  remembered,  going  back  to  the  old  Eton  days, 
that  his  father  had  always  "groused"  about  lack  of  cash, 
other  fellows'  fathers  did  the  same.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  take  such  grumblings  too  seriously.  In- 
deed, comparing  his  comfortable,  beautiful  home  with 
other  homes,  he  had  felt  a  little  sore.  To  keep  such 
an  establishment  as  Pomfret,  to  entertain  handsomely, 
to  hunt  and  shoot,  meant  an  income  not  far  oflF  five 
figures.  It  might  have  shrunk,  no  doubt,  but  enough 
and  to  spare  was  left. 

But  letting  the  shooting ! 

"Damn !"  he  exclaimed. 

Why  had  his  father  not  confided  in  him?  The  ques- 
tion was  easily  answered.  The  Squire  had  old-fashioned 
ideas.  Quite  probably  his  own  wife  did  not  know  the 
exact  amount  of  his  nicome.  More — grouse  as  he  could 
and  did  to  neighbours  and  friends  Sir  GeoflFrey's  cher- 
ished code  prevented  him  from  sharing  money  anxieties 
with  his  wife.  J^he  would  know,  of  course,  that  money 
was  not  so  pkntiful,  but  he  would  be  punctilious  in  keep- 
ing from  her  actual  details, 
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And  that  hint  about  marrying  a  nice  girl  with 
money 

Lionel  swore  softly  apaiii,  and  a^jain.  He  realir.cd  that 
his  home-cominp  was  less  joyous,  and  he  had  something 
to  confess  to  his  sire  on  the  morrow  which  assuredly 
would  detract  from  the  merry-makings.  He  decided  that 
he  would  talk  things  over  with  old  Fislipingle  first. 

However,  being  young  and  healthy  he  wer*  '. )  bed  and 
fell  asleep  within  a  few  minutes.  The  Squne  in  his  big 
four-poster  slept  as  soundly.  Lady  Pom  fret  lay  awake 
till  the  small  hours. 
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LIONEL  awoke  early.  He  was  lyins  in  his  own  bed— 
at  home.  I'^or  the  moment  nothing  else  mattered. 
Soon  he  would  get  up,  and  scurry  round  his  old  haunts 
before  breakfast.  Ik-  felt  an  Eton  boy  again,  back  for  the 
holidays,  with  no  confounded  first  school  ahead  of  him. 
His  eye  rested  upon  certain  framed  photographs  by  Hills 
and  Saunders.  He  had  not  distinguished  hinibclf  very 
greatly  at  Eton,  either  in  the  classrooms  or  in  the  play- 
ing fields,  but  Ii  •  had  enjoyed  himself  and  held  his  own. 
At  Sandhurst,  later  on,  he  had  been  even  happier,  al- 
though his  health  had  provoked  anxieties. 

He  glanced  out  of  the  window.  A  capital  mor-  . 
for  fishing!  He  knew  that  the  Squire  had  duties,  never 
neglected,  upon  the  bench  of  magistrates.  Old  Fish- 
pingle  would  be  available  as  a  companion.  They  would 
make  a  day  of  it.  His  mother  would  come  down  to 
the  river  for  luncheon.  Then  his  thoughts  flitted  to  the 
Vicarage.  What  a  jolly  girl  Joyce  Hamlin  was!  No  non- 
sense about  her.  Rosy  as  a  Ribstone  pippin  and  as 
sound  at  core.  She  might  make  a  fourth  at  luncheon 
and  square  a  charming  circle.  He  had  half  expected 
to  see  her  on  the  lawn  to  welcome  him,  but  she  was  full 
of  tact — bless  her !  She  guessed,  of  course,  that  his  father 
and  mother  would  want  him  to  themselves,  and  she 
couldn't  be  dismissed  like  a  tenant.  He'd  just  nip  in  and 
shake  her  hand  before  breakfast. 
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With  this  happy  thought  percolating  through  his  mind, 
he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  rang  for  Alfred,  who  ap- 
peared grinning  as  usual.  Lionel  chaffed  him,  asking 
innumerab!  questions,  amongst  them  this:  "Had  he  se- 
cured a  sweetheart?"  Alfred,  who  bore  to  his  young 
master  something  of  tiie  affection  w'hich  had  linked  to- 
gether the  Squire  and  Fishpingle,  unbosomed  himself 
])romptly.  Yes ;  he  and  Prudence  had  made  it  up  to  get 
married,  but  the  Squire  was  hostile.  Lionel,  much  sur- 
prised, asked  more  (juestions,  and  elicited  all  the  story. 

"He'll  come  round,"  affirmed  Lionel,  alluding  to  his 
father.  "And,  perhaps,  I  can  slip  in  a  word.  First 
cousins  be  damned !  You  and  little  Prue  are  the  star 
couple  of  Nether-Applewhite." 

"Thank  'ee.  Master  Lionel.  We  be  fair  achin'  to  earn 
money." 

"What  d'ye  mean,  Alfred?" 

"Sir  C'.eofFrey,  he  give  a  pound  for  every  child  born 
in  paush,  an'  five  pounds  so  be  as  God  A'mighty  sees 
fit  to  send  twins." 

"I  say,  the  sooner  you  earn  that  money,  the  better." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  inhaling  deep  breaths 
of  air  fresh  from  the  downs.  The  usual  round  en- 
grossed him.  A  visit  to  the  stables,  a  glance  at  the 
cricket  i)itch  in  the  i)ark,  a  squint  at  the  river,  and 
lastly — the  Vicarage. 

He  found  Joyce  where  he  expected  to  find  her,  in  the 
garden.  No  embarrassment  showed  itself  on  either  side. 
They  met,  as  they  had  parted,  good  friends,  pals,  as 
Lionel  i)ut  it.  He  was  as  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  the 
maid,  as  she  was  to  see  him.  But  from  her,  without 
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design  oti  her  part,  came  further  corroboration  of 
.straitened  means. 

Lionel  had  said  ingenuously :  "I  do  hope,  Joyce,  that 
Scjuire  and  Parson  pull  together  a  little  better  than  they 
did?" 

Joyce  answered  as  frankly:  "As  to  that,  Lionel,  you 
can  judge  for  yourself.  Father  thinks,  as  he  always 
lia:^  thought,  that  if  something  is  really  wanted,  he 
has  only  to  ask  for  it,  without" — she  laughed  not 
loo  mirthfully — "without  any  preliminary  beating  of 
bushes." 

"Your  father  is  dead  right  abo.it  that.  He's  the  last 
man  to  ask  for  what  isn't  really  wanted." 

When  Lionel  insisted  upon  concrete  information, 
Joyce  told  him  the  story  of  the  chancel  repairs,  now  in 
hand,  thanks  to  Lady  Pomfret's  promise.  She  ended 
dismally : 

"Father,  somehow,  won't  realise  that  Sir  Geoffrey  is 
terribly  cramped  for  ready  money." 

Lionel  muttered  as  dismally : 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  that?" 

She  nodded. 

He  went  on  excitedly :  "This  is  a  nasty  jar,  Joyce. 
I  swear  to  you  that  it's  bad  news  for  me.  I  never  sus- 
pected it.     He  ought  to  have  told  me." 

A  faint  derision  informed  her  next  words. 

"You  ought  to  have  guessed." 

"Ought  I?" 

He  considered  this,  frowning.  Then  they  talked  of 
lighter  matters,  each  enchanted  to  note  the  changes  in 
the  other.    Betore  they  parted,  after  a  half  promise  from 
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Joyce  that  she  might  wander  to  the  river,  Lionel  Baid 
abruptly : 

"You  are  happy,  Joyce?     You  look  hapi)y,  but " 

"But?" 

"There  isn't  much  to  amuse  you  here." 

"1  love  the  place  and  the  [)eople." 

This  statement  of  fact  was  weighed  and  not  found 
wanting  as  Lionel  hastened  back  to  the  Hall.  Joyce  was 
now  a  woman  of  twenty,  but  she  retained  the  freshness 
and  bloom  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Lionel  guessed  that 
she  had  tilled  her  mother's  j)lace  admirably.  He  com- 
pared her  to  his  own  mother.  When  a  young  man  does 
thit,  he  ought  to  see  and  recognise  the  road  he  is  travel- 
ling. Lionel  had  no  such  sense  of  direction.  He  decided 
hastily  that  Joyce,  being  often  in  his  mother's  company, 
had  grown  delightfully  like  her. 

He  whistled  as  he  strode  along. 

At  breakfast,  he  told  the  tale  of  his  wanderings.  At 
mention  of  the  Vicarage,  the  Squire  remarked  irritably: 

"Joyce  is  well  enough,  a  good  girl,  but  Hamlin  is  get- 
tin'  impossible.  1  le  does  a  lot  of  mischief  in  the  village." 
Lionel  retorted  warmly :  "Father,  he  is  incapable  of  that" 

Lady  Pomfret  winced.    But  she  hastened  to  add: 

"Your  dear  father  doesn't  accuse  i\Ir.  Hamlin  of  mak- 
ing mischief  deliberately." 

At  that,  the  Squire  "took  the  floor."  He  spoke  vehe- 
mently, with  a  feeling  and  emotion  that  .surprised  and 
confounded  his  son.  Hamlin,  first  and  last,  was  a  Rad, 
with  a  Rad's  pestilent  notions  about  property.  He  stuck 
his  nose  into  every  pie  in  the  parish.  He  positively 
(xuded  Socialism.     The   fellow  was  of  the  people  and 
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with  the  people.  All  his  ideas  were  impossible  and 
Utopian.  Did  he  do  mischief  deliberately?  Perhaps 
not.  But,  unconsciously,  he  set  class  against  class.  He 
was  importunate  in  his  demands — demands,  b'  Jove ! 
which  no  landowner  could  grant  without  hostilising  his 
farmers.  Take  wages.  Concede,  if  you  like,  that  wages 
were  low  in  Wilts'^ire,  about  as  low  as  the  intelligence  of 
tlie  peasants.  Concede,  also,  that  in  special  cases  a  land- 
owner might  pay  higher  wages  to  his  own  outdoor  serv- 
ants, under-gardencrs  and  the  like.  Concede  all  that,  and 
then  try  it !  And  every  farmer  on  your  property  would 
])csiege  you  with  protests,  because  they — poor  devils  I — 
couldn't  pay  higher  wages.  Outsiders  never  understood 
these  things.  It  was  like  arguing  about  sport  with  fel- 
lows who  weren't  sportsmen.  Hamlin  had  played  cricket 
for  his  'Varsity,  but  he  wasn't  a  sportsman.  There  you 
had  it  in  a  nutshell. 

Under  the  table,  Lady  Pom  fret  gently  pressed  her 
son's  foot.  \\  isely,  he  attempted  no  defence  of  the  par- 
son. The  Squire  recovered  his  good  humour  with  a 
second  rasher  of  home-cured  bacon.  As  he  rose  from 
the  table,  he  smiled  genially  at  wife  and  son. 

"I  spoke  my  mind  just  now,  the  more  strongly  be- 
cause I  have  to  suppress  such  feelings.  It  comes  to  this, 
Lionel,  when  a  fellow  is  making  sacrifices,  when  he  is 
jtaring  down  expenses  right  and  left,  when  he  is  doing 
liis  damndest  to  'carry  on,'  it  is  exasperating  to  be  pest- 
ered for  the  extra  inch  when  you  have  cheerfully  given 
the  ell." 

He  blew  his  nose  with  violence  and  left  the  dining- 
room. 
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"Dear  fellow!"  murmured  Lady  Pomfret.  "lie  has 
been  horribly  worried  during  the  last  four  years." 

Lionel  looked  and  felt  dazed.  He  supposed  that  Lady 
Pomfret  invariably  sided  with  her  husband.  Not  out  of 
any  insincerity  or  moral  weakness,  but  because  she  was 
of  his  generation  and  shared  his  views  which  were  in  all 
honesty  focussed  upon  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  As 
much  could  be  said  of  Hamlin.  Lionel's  mind  remained 
(juite  clear  on  this  point.  What  confused  and  distressed 
him  was  the  sudden  realisation  of  cheese-paring,  of  sac- 
rifice, of  anxieties  which  he  had  ignored  till  this  mo- 
ment. 

"Then  it  is  true,"  he  murmured. 

"What  is  true,  my  dear?" 

"That  we  are  much  less  well  off  than  I  had  ever  sus- 
pected." 

"I  am  afraid  ihat  is  true,  Lionel." 

"Surely  you  know,  mother?" 

"Not  everything." 

"Good  Lord!" 

"The  mortgage  has  always  eaten  into  his  peace  of 
mind." 

"The  mortgage?  I  never  knew  there  was  a  mort- 
gage." 

"That  is  why  I  sit  with  my  back  to  the  portrait  of  your 
great-grand  father." 

She  explained  matters  to  a  wondering  son.  He  lis- 
tened impatiently,  tapping  the  carpet  with  his  foot,  irri- 
tated perhaps  unduly  because  of  his  own  ignorance  and 
impotence.  When  Lady  Pomfret  had  finished,  he  tried, 
for  her  sake,  to  soeak  liphtlv — 
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"If  I  liad  known  all  this,  mother,  I  might  have  helped 
him." 

"I  low  ?" 

"I  could  have  worried  along  on  a  less  generous  allow- 
ance.    As   it   is !"     He  broke  off,   with  a  gesture. 

She  reassured  him  gently : 

"Your  father  put  you  into  a  good  regiment,  and  he 
has  allowed  you  what  he  decided  was  necessary.  If  you 
asked  him  to  give  you  less,  he  would  refuse." 

Lionel  exhibited  a  trace  of  his  father's  obstinacy. 

"We  shall  see  about  that,"  he  muttered.  Then  he 
kissed  her  tenderly,  stroking  her  delicate  hand. 

"It  has  been  beastly  for  both  of  you.  And  you  two 
have  always  looked  so  comfy  and  prosperous." 

Lady  Pom  fret  laughed. 

"Call  us  mummers,  Lionel.  We  have  been  forced  to 
keep  up  appearances.  Most  of  our  friends  are  in  the 
same  boat.     I  see  the  comic  side  of  it  all  and  the  tragic." 

Lionel  smoked  an  after-breakfast  i)ipe  alone.  Tobacco, 
however,  failed  to  soothe  him. 

At  half-past  ten,  Fishpingle  and  he  took  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  river.  Fishpinglc,  in  a  very  sporting  coat  anrj 
knickerbockers  (which  had  been  discarded  by  tiie 
Squire),  might  have  been  mistaken  at  a  short  distance 
for  that  potentate.  He  was  doubtful  about  the  prospects. 
The  sun  had  risen  high  above  the  clouds  and  the  breeze 
was  dying  down.  To  his  astonishment,  Lionel  displayed 
indifference,  saying  incisively: 

"I  want  to  have  a  long  yarn  with  you,  oUl  chap.  If 
the  trout  aren't  on  the  rise,  so  much  the  better." 

Fishpingle  stared  at  him  keenly. 
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"That  doesn't  sound  like  you,  Master  Lionel." 
"I'm  not  myself  this  morning.     I've  a  hig  load  that  I 
must  get  off  my  chest.     We'll  sit  under  a  willow  while 
I  do  it." 

The  trout  were  not  feeding,  as  Fishpingle  had  i)re- 
dicted.  There  might  he  a  nice  "rise"  later  on.  Lionel 
glanced  up  and  down  the  stream.  Joyce  was  not  on  the 
"rise"  either.  A  clump  of  willows  was  found,  and  the 
men  sat  down.  Lionel  wasted  no  time. 

"I've  had  a  .shock,  Fishpingle.  I  never  knew  till  this 
morning  that  there  was  a  crippling  mortgage  on 
this  property.  I  never  knew  that  father  was  pinched 
and  pinching.  What  did  he  get  for  the  shooting, 
eh  ?•' 

Fishpingle,  who  knew  the  exact  amount,  answered 
cautiously : 

"Several  hundred  pounds." 

"Now,  sit  tight !  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  shock.  1 
owe  several  hundred  pounds,  and  I  must  tell  father  at 
the  first  decent  opi)ortunity." 

"Oh.  dear!"  exclaimed  Fishpingle.  "Several  hundred 
pounds !" 

"No  excuses  to  you.  you  dear  old  man!  I  raced  a  bit 
out  there  and  backed  losers.  1  played  polo.  And 
bridge.  I  spent  last  year's  leave  in  Kashmir.  Between 
ourselves,  I  had  no  idea  I  was  so  dipped.  The  bets  had 
to  be  settled  on  the  nail ;  so  I  went  to  the  natives.  Be- 
fore I  started  for  home  they  dunned  me.  I  had  to  tell 
my  colonel,  lie  fore  I  go  back  these  debts  must  be  settled 
in  full.  Believing  my  father  to  be  a  comparatively  rich 
man,  I  assured  my  chief  that  they  would  be.    I've  had  a 
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tliumi)iii.2f  good  allowance  ami  I  feci  this  morning  ahoiit 
as  sick  as  they  make  'em.     \o\v— you've  got  it." 
"Several  hundred  pounds,"  repeated  iMshpingle. 
"Call  it  five — a  monkey." 
"Oh,  dear— oh,  dear!" 

"Don't  look  so  miserable !  I  can  got  the  monkey  from 
Lux's,  my  agents,  but  they  insist  upon  a  guarantee  from 
my  father.     Of  course  I  could  go  to  the  Jews!" 

"No.  no.  Master  Lionel.  I'.ut  this  will  upset  the  Squire 
urribly." 

"Don't  rub  that  in!" 

Fishpingle  got  uj),  shaking  his  head  dolorously  and 
making  gestures  with  his  hands,  a  habit  of  his  when 
distressed.  At  any  other  time,  Lionel  would  have 
laughed,  and  with  his  powers  of  observation  whetted  to 
a  finer  edge  in  India  might  have  deduced  from  these 
antics  that  here  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who— 
by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  that  family— had  been  con- 
strained all  his  life  to  suppress  speech  which  found  ex- 
l)ression  in  these  very  gestures.  lie  not  aware  that  a 
■^truggle  against  otiier  habits  was  raging.  P.ut  he  knew 
—had  he  recalled  it— that  Fishpingle  had  the  reputation 
cf  being  what  servants  called  "close."  He  saved  his 
money.  Nobody  guessed  how  much  he  had  saved,  or 
what  he  had  done  with  his  savings.  Only  Fishpingle 
Iiimself  realised  that  the  habit  of  saving  had  taken  a 
grip  of  him.  He  was  curiously  dependent,  and  yet  inde- 
pendent of  the  Pomfrets. 

He  could  not  envisage  life  apart  from  the  family 
whom  he  had  served  so  devoutedly,  but  his  mind  could 
aiul  did   dwell    with  «at>«f3.-ti"r.n    lt.^^r.    tu^   ^ — i..   :.- 
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vested  money  wliich  assured  to  him,  in  extremity,  ease 
approximating^  to  affluence.  In  a  hi^^  way,  he  could  he 
<(eiurons.  1  h'  had  helped  the  mother  of  Prudence 
IvockUy  ami  other>,  hut  lie  had  never  touched  the  ever- 
iiicreaNiiiL,'  main  hoard. 

lie  said  in  a.  strangled  voice: 

"Don't  tell  the  Sijuire,  Master  Lionel.  He  has  trouhle 
enouj^h.     1  — I  will  i^ive  you  the  money  gladly." 

Lionel  leapt  up.  Many  surprises,  during  the  past 
twenty- four  hours,  had  jirejjared  him  for  others,  hut 
this  was  the  greatest. 

"Vou  dear  old  chap,"  he  gas])ed.  "what  are  you  say- 
ing?    Give  me  live  hundred  ])ounds?" 

"With  all  my  heart." 

Voluhly,  he  contiiuied,  jjrolesting  with  uplifted  finger 
against  interruption.  Lady  Alicia  Pomfret  had  left  him 
a  thousand  pounds,  lie  had  never  touched  the  interest 
on  this  nest  egg,  reinvesting  it  year  after  year.  For  a 
man  in  his  jxisition  he  was  rich — rich!  He  wanted  to 
help.  It  was  his  i)leasure  and  his  duty  to  help  those 
to  whom  he  owed  everything.  Lionel,  for  the  second 
time  that  morning,  felt  dazed  and  stupid.  Lie  could 
understand,  easily  enough,  Fishpingle's  wish  to  help,  but 
his  ability  to  do  so  involved  other  issues.  If  he  were 
rich,  if,  for  example,  the  nest  egg  were  four  times  its 
original  size,  why,  in  the  name  of  the  Sphinx,  had  he 
remained  in  his  present  position?  Why  hadn't  he  cut 
loose  long  ago,  married,  and  set  up  a  snug  business  of 
his  own?  These  thoughts  chased  each  other  through 
his    mind    till    Fishpingle    stopped     spea^-'ng.       Lionel 
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"I  shall  remember  this  all  my  hfe,"  he  bcjran.     "But 
I  roiildii't  take  five  hundred  from  you,  iMshpingle,  cither 
:is  a  gift  or  a  loan.     And,  believe  me,  I   shall  have  no 
ditfu-ully   in   raising  the   money   with  a   guarantee   from 
my  father.     I  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  you,  because 
i    thought    tiiat   together    we    might    work    out    the   best 
way  (jf  breaking  beastly  news  to  him.      It  is  beastly  to 
lind  out   that   he  has  been  pinching  while   I   have  been 
squandering.      He  put  the  thing  in  a  i>hrase  at   break- 
fast.    Wait !     Let  me  get  his  own  words.     They  sunk  in, 
I  can  jjromise  you.     Yes;  I  have  'em.     'It  is  exasperating 
to  be  pestered    for  the  extra   inch,   when  you've  given 
the    ell   cheerfully.'      Asking    for   his   guarantee    is   just 
tiiat  extra  inch  clai)ped  on  to  the  ell  of  my  allowance. 
Now— tackle    him    I    must.      Together    we'll    settle   the 
where  and  the  when  and  the  how.     But  you're  a  topper, 
the  very  best  in  the  world!" 
He  gripped  his  hand  fiercely. 

Fishpingle  accepted  the  situation.  He  perceived  that 
here  was  a  point  of  honour  and  principle.  No  Pomfret 
could  be  swerved  from  that.     So  he  said  simply: 

"If  the  Squire  must  be  told.  Master  Lionel,  tell  him 
tu-night,  after  dinner,  when  he  is  sipping  his  port." 
"Right!    I  will." 

"You  made  no  excuse  to  me,  make  none  to  him." 
"Right  again,  you    you — sage." 

Fishpingle  pointed  to  the  river.  "A  trout  is  rising 
just  beyond  that  stump.    He  lies  under  it,  a  whopper." 

"Is  he?  Do  you  know,  Fishpingle,  there  are  moments 
wh°n  sport  seems  to  me  a  poor  substitute  for  other  and 
more  cAciiing  things.     You've  excited  me.     Vou  have 
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loiiio  nj)  from  uikKt  your  stumii,  and  you're  a  vvlini)i)«r. 
And  1   want  to  throw  my  fly  ovrr  you." 

Fishpiiifjle  Ix-traycd  sli,i,dit  uncasinoss.  The  young 
man  confronting'  him  with  krcn  soarkling  eyes  liad  lost 
his  look  of  irresolution.  His  firm  chin  stuok  out  ag- 
grcssivily,  ho  spoke  witii  the  autiiority  of  liis  father. 

"As   you   I'lease     Master    Lionel  " 

Lionel  hesnate  1.  picking  his  words,  hut  joyously  sen- 
sihle  that  his  mind  had  heeome  elear  again. 

"I  suppose,"  he  hegan  tentatively,  "that  the  truth  is 
just  this.  1  have  ehanged,  not  you  dear  people.  I  used 
to  take  certain  things  and  persons  for  granted— you,  for 
instance.  It  seeiued  to  me,  before  I  went  to  India,  that 
you  were  part  of  the  general  scheme,  a  sort  of  keystone 
to  the  arch.  I  really  thought  that  you  wallowed  in  being 
our  butler  and  general  factotum." 

"So  I  do." 

"Fishpinglc— that's  a  whopper,  too.  I'm  not  quite  the 
innocent  fool  I  was.  Men  serve  others,  cheerfully 
enough,  if  they're  the  right  sort,  but  they  do  it  because 
they  have  to.  I  never  met  a  fellow  yet,  old  or  young, 
who  didn't  want  to  be  his  own,  if  he  could  manage  it. 
I  sui)posed  that  you  couldn't  manage  it.  But  you  can. 
More,  you  could  have  managed  it  long  ago.  That's  as 
clear  as  our  water  is  to-day." 

"I  wanted  to  stay  on." 

"But  why— why  ?" 

"This  is  my  home,  Master  Lionel." 

"You're  a  wily  old  trout,  you  are.  But  it  isn't  your 
home.  If  anything  happened  to  father  and  me,  where 
wnuh]   vnu  be?     You  ought   to  have  married  and  had 
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some  jolly   ki<!<       .\«tlKr  .\i»iiicu..  .^   is    laiiiou-    ..ir  its 
I'lctty  j^irls." 

l'i->Iij)iii^lc  \v;i'^  iiiriifrid,  Imt  lii-,  IiuiiKuir  ii-riu.l  liini. 
I  Ic  said  slyly  : 

"I'rtlty,  yes;  Imt  not  vci,  hii^'lilv  I'duiatrd,  Mastt-r 
Lionel." 

"I  see.  We're  ^^ultini,'  to  ^■'1''^  'low.  My  j,Miat-i,'rai!d- 
niotlicr,  so  1  iia\i'  heard,  made  a  liit  of  a  pet  of  you. 
.^he  saw  to  it  tlial  \<n\  j;ot  a  lietter  ediuatioii  tliaii  our 
;;mL.  (  »l)viou--Iy,  she  intended  you  to  prolit  hv  tliat  and 
I  ut  loose,  h'or  some  insirul.ihle  reason  you  didn't.  If 
that  edueation,  old  ehaj),  made  a  haelielor  of  von,  it  was 
rather  a  (juestiunahle  hlessiii^,  lii?" 

"I'erhap.s." 

lMshi)ingle's  face  had  a!;sume«|  the  impenetrahle  mask 
of  the  highly  trained  luighsh  servant.  Lionel  glaneed 
at   him. 

"Ah!    You   refuse  to  rise?" 

"The  trout,  Master  Lionel,  are  fairly  on  the  feed 
now." 

lie  pointed  to  the  river,  with  many  rippling  eircles 
upon  its  surfaec.  Lionel  had  tact  enough  to  say  no 
more.  He  picked  up  his  rod,  sticking  out  of  the  ground 
heside  him. 

"Try  a  May  fly,"  suggested  Fishpingle. 

Lionel  did  so.  The  pair  separated,  Fishi)ingle  taking 
the  upper  reaches,  above  the  village.  Lionel  fished 
diligently  without  much  success,  possibly  because  his 
heart  was  not  in  his  work.  From  time  to  time  he 
glanced  down  stream  at  a   spot   where  the  road   shone 
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lin  might  float  into  sight  nt  any  minute,  but  she  diihi't. 

Lione'  felt  shghtly  piqued  as  the  sun  rose  to  the  zc.uth. 

Surely,  upon  his  first  day  at  home,  she  might  have  come. 

His    colonel,  a  man  of  the  world,  had  impressed   this 

maxim    upon    his    subaltern:      "Women    do    what    they 

like.     Many  of  'cm  undertake  thankless  jobs.     Tiiat  is 

because    the   spirit    of    self- sacrifice    warms    'em    to    the 

core." 

Wae:  joyce  that  sort  of  woman? 

He  began   to  think  of  her  as  a   woman.     A  pal,   so 

he  inter])reted  the  word,  would  have  joined  another  pal. 

And  if  some  definite  duty  kept  her  from  him,  she 
would  h  2  mentioned  it  before  breakfast.  Deliberately, 
she  had  let  him  think  that  she  would  come.  And 
she  hadn't.  Some  woman's  reason  accounted  for  her 
absence. 

At  luncheon  Lady  Pom  fret  joined  the  anglers.  Fish- 
pingle  had  grassed  two  brace  of  fat  trout.  Lionel  had 
only  one  fish.  The  luncheon  was  very  jolly,  the  sort  of 
thing  you  gloated  over  during  hot.  sleepless  nights  in 
India.  I'elow  the  willows,  where  the  lobster  and  other 
good  things  were  spread  upon  a  snowy  cloth,  gurgled 
the  weirs  to  tlie  nortli  of  the  village.  Lionel  remem- 
bered a  famous  run  of  tlie  buckhounds  from  Rramshaw 
Telegraph  to  Nether-.Applewhite.  an  eight-mile  point. 
The  buck  had  swum  the  Avon  and  the  big  hounds  fol- 
lowed. Half  a  dozen  had  just  escaped  drowning  in  the 
sluices.  Lionel  helped  to  rescue  them.  Behind  the  wil- 
lows stretched  the  water-meadows,  where  he  had  learnt 
to  hit  snipe.  He  recalled  the  Squire's  injunction:  "Say 
to  yourself — Snipe   on   toast — before  you   pull   trigger. 
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That'll  steady  your  nerves."  On  the  rising  ground 
bordering  the  park,  just  where  hill  met  sky,  was  a  low 
belt  of  tirs,  the  best  stand  of  that  particular  partridge 
beat,  where  the  "guns"  could  take  t!ie  birds  as  they 
tojjped  the  belt.  Lionel  had  covered  himself  with  glory 
at  that  stand,  downing  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  a 
notable  performance  ia  any  company.  And  when  his 
father  had  acclaimed  this  feat  with  proud  insistence, 
Lionel  had  to  confess  that  the  two  behind  had  fallen 
io  one  shot  1  Look,  in  fine,  where  he  would,  the  young 
man  could  recall  some  happy  or  amusing  incident  of 
liis  youth,  and  never  once,  during  those  rosy  hours,  had 
he  reflected  that  he  was  amazingly  fortunate,  that  the 
lines  of  his  life  meandered,  like  the  placid  Avon,  through 
])leasant  places.  As  he  put  it  to  Fishpingle,  he  had  taken 
things  and  persons  for  granted.  lie  had  ranked  sport 
as  a  pursuit  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Fishpingle,  you  may  be  sure,  was  asked  to  join  the 
party  at  luncheon.  Lionel,  watching  him,  noted  his  good 
manners,  or  rather  his  unstudied  ease  of  manner.  He 
disjjlaycd.  too,  for  Lady  Pomfret's  benefit,  a  remark- 
able fund  of  Arcadian  lore,  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
wild  birds  and  beasts  gained  ac  first  hand.  Lionel  de- 
cided that  he  talked  better  than  the  Scjuire,  who  prided 
himself  ujwn  his  powers  of  speech. 

Why  had  such  a  man  been  content  to  serve  the  Pom- 


After  luncheon,  at  Fishpingle's  eaiucct  request,  the 
anglers  changed  beats.  Lady  Pomfret  accompanied  her 
son  to  the  upper  reaches.  But  he  showed  little  keen- 
ness although  more  fly  was  on  the  water,  and  the  pros- 
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ports  of  good  sport  much  better.     The  mother  remarked 

this: 

"Are   you   tired,   my   dear?" 

His  laugh  allayed  that  anxiety. 

"Tired?     I'm  consumed  with  curiosity— that's  all." 

"What  is  biting  at  you?" 

"Fishpingle." 

"Oh  1" 

"Mother,  read  tlie  riddle  of  Fishpingle  to  me." 

She  shook  her  head.    The  riddle  of  her  son  challenged 
attention.     How  greatly  he  had  changed,  this  boy  who 
had  been  so  absur.lly  boyish  and  cut  to  pattern,  who  had 
accepted    everything  and  questioned  nothing.    Long  after 
he  had  joined  his  regiment,  she  looked  in  vain  for  any 
shades  of  expression  in  him.     If  he  liked  a  play  or  a 
book,  it  was  "priceless"  or  "tophole."     If  he  disliked  it. 
one  word  flcw  from  his  lips  like  a  projectile— "Tosh !" 
She    remembered    taking    him   to    a    concert,    where    a 
famous  virtuoso  had  entranced  a  large  audience.    Lionel 
announced  presently  that  he  was  bored  to  tears.    She  had 
said  gently,  "Do  you  think,  Lionel,  that  is  your  fault  or 
tlie  fault  of  Pachmann?"     And  he  had  stared  at  her, 
startled  out   of  his   complacency  but  utterly   misappre- 
hending the  humour  and  purpose  of  her  question. 
She  said  tranquilly: 

"I  can't  read  that  riddle.  I  have  always  believed  that 
poor  Ben's  father  was  a  gentleman.  Your  great-grand- 
mother may  have  known  who  he  was.  If  she  did,  she 
carried  the  secret  to  her  grave.  Anyway,  she  educated 
Ben,  and  left  him  some  money.  She  was  very  fond  of 
r.cii's    mother,    her   maid.      Ben    became   your    father's 
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servant.  You  know,  Lionel,  that  men  and  women  run 
in  grooves.  And  the  longer  you  remain  in  a  groove,  the 
harder  it  is  to  get  out  of  it.  Above  and  beyond  all  this 
remains  the  fact  of  Ben's  affection  for  us.  I  have  never 
doubted  the  enduring  quality  of  that.  For  the  rest,  I 
know  no  more  than  you  do." 

"It's  a  mystery,"  declared  Lionel. 
After  this  talk,  fishing  really  engrossed  him.  He  re- 
turned home  to  tea  in  high  spirits  with  five  good  fish 
in  his  creel.  Alone  in  his  room,  changing  his  clothes,  he 
remembered  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  his  mother  about 
Joyce.  And  he  had  intended  to  do  so,  to  invite  her  judg- 
ment upon  the  riddle  of  sex.  As  he  pulled  off  his  wet 
boots,  he  thought  with  keen  anticipation  of  many  delight- 
ful talks  with  her.  What  a  gift  she  had  of  inviting  con- 
fidence! And  withal,  a  woman  of  exasperating  reserves. 
It  was  not  easy  to  "get  at  her."  Her  graciousness,  her 
tranquillity,   disarmed   attack. 

The  Squire  had  returned  from  the  Bench,  when  Lionel 
sauntered  into  the  Long  Saloon.  He  greeted  his  son 
boisterously  and  listened  to  a  recital  of  the  day's  sport. 
I'.ach  fish  had  to  be  hooked  and  played  all  over  again. 
And  then,  as  he  proposed  a  stroll  round  the  Home  Farm, 
he  said  to  Lady  Pomfret: 

"By  the  way,  I  have  heard  from  Lady  Margot.     She 
will  be  happy  to  come  to  us  after  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
match.     That  will  be  about  three  weeks  from  now." 
"An<l  who  is  Lady  Margot?"  asked  Lionel. 
The  Squire  chuckled: 
"You    wait    and    see,    my    boy.      She's    a    dasher     a 

dasher." 
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Lionel  wondered  whether  this  was  the  nice  little  girl 
with  a  bit  of  money. 

"What  does  she  dash  at?"  he  asked. 

Lady  Pom  fret  answered  him: 

"Everything  and  everybody." 

The  Squire,  not  quite  satisfied,  hastened  to  assure 
Lionel  that  the  young  lady  was  perfectly  charming  in 
face,  figure,  and  intelligence. 

Lionel's  eyes  twinkled,  but  he  asked  gravely  enough: 

"Has  she  money,  father?" 

The  S(iuirc  flushed,  as  he  answered  quickly :  "A  hat- 
ful." 

Presently,  father  and  son  took  the  road  to  the  Home 
Farm.  The  Sfjuire  noticed  that  Lionel  scem.ed  slightly 
preoccupied,  that  he  praised  perfunctorily  the  Shorthorns 
and  Suffolk  Punches.  Being  an  impassioned  optimist— 
except  upon  the  subject  of  estate  management— the 
Squire  hoped  that  his  heir's  thoughts  had  flown  away  in 
the  direction  of  Lady  Margot.  We  may  hazard  the 
conjecture  that  Lionel  was  concerned  rather  with  the 
difficulties  of  breaking  "beastly"  news  to  a  generous  but 
choleric  sire. 
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FISHPINGLE  had  given  Lionel  sound  advice.    The 
Squire  was  generally  at  his  best  after  dinner,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  tluit  the  cook  had  done  her  duty.    Upon 
this  occasion,  in  honour  of  the  heir,  she  had  surpassed 
herself.     And  a  glass  of  vintage  port,  after  champagne, 
has  a  mellowing  effect.    Throughout  dinner,  the  Squire's 
mercurial  spirits  rose  steadily.    Indeed,  as  he  was  sipping 
his  port,  he  said,  with  a  jolly  laugh,  that  the  Hamlins 
must  be  invited  to  dine — and  the  sooner  the  better,  b' 
love!       Parson  Pomfret  had  tucked   stout  legs  under 
his  mahogany  once  a  week.    A  rare  old  bird— that !     He 
related    anecdotes    about    Hamlin's    predecessor.      The 
family  rat-catcher.  Bob  Nobs  by  name,  sung  lustily  in 
the  village  choir.    But  he  raised  his  stentorian  voice  high 
above  Parson  Pom  fret's  endurance.    One  Sunday  morn- 
insr    after   the   first   hymn,   the    Parson   addressed    him 
sharply :    "Look  ye  here.  Bob  \obs,  the  angels  will  like 
your  singing  just  as  well  if  you  don't  sing  so  loud." 

"Did  you  laugh,  father?"  asked  Lionel. 

The  Squire  was  scandalised. 

"Laugh,  sir?    Laugh  in  God's  House !     Certainly  not, 
but  I  fairly  split  my  sides  in  the  churchyard." 

As  soon  as  Lady  Pomfret  left  the  dining-room,  the 
Squire  said  briskly : 

"Another  glass  of  wine,  Lionel?     It  won't  hurt  you, 
my  boy,"  and  he  pushed  the  decanter  across  the  table. 
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lie  hesitated,  flushed,  and  plimgcd. 


The  irutli  is,  sir 


I  do  need  Dutch  courage.  I'.ut  with 
your  i.erniission  I'll  drink  another  glass  of  wine  after 
I've  told  you   something." 

The   S(iuire   whacked  the  tahlc. 

"Damn  it  all!"  he  roared.     "Have  you  told  mc  a  lie? 
Are  you  in  love?" 

"No,"  said  Lionel. 

The  Scpire's  face  indicated  immense  relief. 

"Pass  the  wine.  sir.     If  you  think  you'll  need  stifTen- 
ing  after  your  story,  I  shall  do  well  to  fortify  myself 

before." 

He  poured  out  a  bumper,  and  said  curtly: 

"Forrard !     Forrard !" 

"I  owe  five  hundred  pounds." 

He  waited  for  the  outburst,  but  none  came.  Lionel 
went  on  hastily  He  stated  his  case,  the  nature  of  the 
debt,  and  how  it  could  be  met  by  an  advance  from  his 
agents,  with  a  written  guarantee  from  the  Squire.     He 

finished  gallantly : 

"I  can  pay  up  by  instalments,  out  of  my  allowance. 
And  when  I  join  the  regiment,  I  am  reasonably  sure  of 
being  made  adjutant,  if  I  work  for  it.  The  CO.  half 
promised  that." 

The  Sciuire  said  solemidy: 

"Wili  you  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  your 
debts  do  not  exceed  the  sum  you  mention?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  fill  your  glass.  I  shall  make  arrangements  that 
my  bankers  pay  £500  into  your  account  at  Cox's.  This 
is  a  first  ofTence,  and  if  I  know  you  it  will  be  the  last. 
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Your  allowanrc  is  about   right.     You  can't  pay  instal- 


f  it.     Have  you  spoken  to  your  dear  mother 


ments  out  o 
of  this  debt?" 

"Not  yet." 

"Then— mum's  the  word.  I  impose  that  condition.  I 
can't  have  my  blessed  woman  worried.  Well,  well,  you 
frightened  me  out  of  my  wits.  From  your  face  I  made 
cocksure  of  some  cursed  entanglement  with  a  petticoat." 

"Father,  this  is  most  awfully  generous.  I— I  don't 
know  what  to  say.  And,  believe  me,  it  I  had  guessed 
that  things  were  a  bit  tight  with  you,  I  should  have  gone 
slower.     When  you  told  me  about  the  shooting  I  had 

a  fit." 

"There,  there,  you're  a  good  boy,  and  perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  taken  such  a  son  into  my  confidence.  The  shoot- 
ing was  let  for  a  specific  purpose.  I  haven't  entertained 
decently  since  you  left  home.  We  must  cut  down  our 
celebrations— what  ?  And  you  must  do  without  a  clink- 
ing good  horse  which  I  know  of.  Why  the  devil  doesn't 
Den  bring  the  cofTee?" 

"He  knows  I'm  tackling  you.    I  told  him." 

"Did  you?  What  did  the  old  dog  say?  He  lifted 
his  tongue,  I'll  be  bound." 

"He  offered  to  give  me  the  monkey." 

"What?" 

"It's  a  great  and  glorious  fact.     He  told  me  he  was 

rich." 

"Rich?  Rich?  The  old  pincher!  I've  often  won- 
dered what  Ben  did  with  his  money.  Saved  every  bob,  I 
expect.     Were  you  tempted  to  take  that  monkey?" 

"No." 
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"Good!     Ren  is  a  faithful  and  loyal  soul." 

'•Isn't  he  more  than  that,  father?" 

"Hay?     What  d've  mean,  boy?" 

"It  seems  to  me  that  he  must  have  the  most  astoundmg 
affection  for  us.  I'm  quite  rattled  about  it.  Why  hasn't 
he  gone  on  his  own?" 

But  to  this  question,  the  Squire  could  offer  no  ade- 
nuate 'answer.  He  mumbled  out :  "Dear  old  Ben,  we 
rabbited  together.  We  had  rare  larks  as  boys.  Evi- 
dently the  Squire  thought  that  this  accounted  for  every- 
thing. Lionel  thought  otherwise.  But  he  kept  his 
reflections  to  himself.  Alfred  entered  with  the  coffee. 
Fishpingle  followed  with  the  old  brandy.  The  Squire 
motioned  to  his  butler  to  remain  in  the  room.  It  was 
checrv  to  hear  his  mellow  tones,  as  he  said  superbly: 

"V'gla.s  of  wine  with  us,  old  friend.     Master  Lionel 
has  told  me  of  your  ofler.    It  was  worthy  of  you.  Ben. 

My  hand  on  it."  .     ,     ,      ,    u-. 

Master  and  man  shook  hands.    Fishpingle  drank  his 
wine   was  questioned  and  cross-questioned  about  his    lay 
on  the   river,  and  most   graciously  dismissed.     Lionel 
thought  •     "This  is  the  Old  School,  with  a  vengeance. 
Once  more,  he  wondered  at  the  change  in  himself,  which 
enabled  him  to  see  so  plainly  that  others  had  not  changed. 
When  they  joined   Lady  Pomfret,  the   Squire   sank 
cosily  into  an  immense  armchair  and  soon  dozed   off. 
Lionel  watched  his  mother  playing  "Patience."    She  sat 
upright  at  a  small  satin-wood  card-table,  her  delicate 
hand  poised  above  the  cards,  her  head  very  eTect.     All 
her  movements  were  graceful  and  deliberate.    One  could 
not  imagine  her  running  to  catch  a  train.     As  a  small 
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boy,  Lionel  believed  that  she  went  to  bed  fully  dressed, 
althou;,'h  really,  he  had  proof  positive  to  the  contrary. 
When   he  sat  beside  her,  she   smiled  and  caressed  his 
hand.  She  was  playing  "Miss  Milligan,"  an  old  favourite. 
Lionel  lifted  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  as  he  said  chafifingly : 
"Toujours  Mademoiselle  Milligan!" 
Lady  Pomfret  answered  with  perfect  gravity: 
"Millie  is  so  jealous,  when  I  forsake  her." 
"But  I  am  jealous  that  you  don't." 
She  swept  the  cards  into  a  heap. 
"There !    What  a  mother  I  am !" 

They  began  to  talk,  lowering  their  voices.  But  she 
still  sat  erect.  It  was  Lionel  who  relaxed.  And  gazing 
at  her,  the  son  observed  an  air  of  vigilance,  something 
new  and  arresting.  Was  she  watching  him,  on  the  alert 
for  changes  which  she  must  discover?  He  whispered 
to  her: 

"Father  is  asleep,  but  you  look  so  wide-awake." 
"Perhaps  I  am  straining  my  eyes  to  see  you." 
"Do  I  still  seem  small  to  you?" 

"No,  no,"  she  smiled  at  him;  "a  colossus,  my  dear; 
you  bestride  my  tiny  world." 

"Now  you're  humbugging  me.  you  wicked,  satirical 
woman.    I  feel  very  small.    Call  me  your  Mighty  Atom, 
if  you  like.     I  say,  I  wish  I  wasn't  quite  such  a  mug 
where  your  elusive  sex  is  concerned." 
"Oh!     Who  is  eluding  you,  Lionel?" 
He  answered  without  embarrassment: 
"Joyce  Hamlin.    We  used  to  be  such  good  pals.    And 
I  like  to  pick  up  palship  where  I  leave  it.     She  half 
promised  to  join  us  by  the  river  to-day.    Is  it  true  that 
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women  always   do   what  they    Hkc,   what    pleases    'em 

best?" 

She  was  too  kind  and  too  clever  to  lau^h  at  hitn.     Her 
tone,  as  she   replied,  became  as  serious  and  sincere  as 

'"Some  women.  Lionel,  and  nearly  all  men.  do  what 
pleases  them,  or  what  they  think,  at  the  time,  pleases 
them.  Joyce,  1  can  assure  you,  is  not  one  of  those. 
P.rt  whether  you  can  pick  up  palship.  as  you  call  it, 
with  her  just  where  you  left  off  is  another  matter  entirely 
and  cjuite  outside  my  knowledge." 

She  paused  a  moment,  an<l  once  more  her  soft  fmgers 
stroked  his  hand.     Then  she  continued  quietly : 

"Palship,  between  Joyce  and  you.  may  seem  snnple 
and  desirable  to  you.  To  her.  probably,  it  presents  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities." 

"You  are  fond  of  Joyce,  mother?" 
"I  am  very  fond  of  her.     I  should  be  most  unhappy, 
if  unhappiness  came  to  her." 

Then  she  began  to  talk  about  India.  Lionel  told  him- 
self that  his  mother  was,  perhaps,  more  elusive  than 
Joyce. 

By  the  luck  oi  things,  during  the  days  that  followed 
Lionel  and  Joyce  never  met.  Lionel  had  to  go  to  London 
to  replenish  his  wardrobe.  He  suggested  a  Salisbury 
tailor  as  good  enough  for  an  economising  subaltern,  but 
the  Squire  insisted  upon  a  London  snip.  Lionel  won- 
dered whether  Lady  Margot  Maltravers  flitted  into  his 
father's  mind  when  he  said,  "Smarten  yourself  up,  boy. 
,_,, r^._.^.  T-i.^in  rnme  back  looking  confoundedly 
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proviiuial,"     I'tdlnl.ly  La.ly    M  irgot   woul.l   not   clash  at 
a  pair  ol'  trousers  tli.it  bajjfjcd  at  tho  knee.      lie  spent 
three  days  i'l  l(nvn  and  "did"  a  play  or  two.     .\lter  that 
the    roim'rets    visited    some    neighbours— a    niany-acrcd 
S(|uirc  and  his  wife — old   friends  who  lived  handsomely 
if  not  luxuriously.     P.ut  their  town  house  had  been  let, 
and  the  stables  had  fewer  horses  in  them.    Lionel  listened 
to  his  host  in  the  smokin^t,'-room,  as  he  talked  with  Sir 
(ieolTrey  about  the  same  eternal  (jucstion  of  falling  rents. 
It  was  pathetic  to  hear  them,  to  know — as  Lionel  did — 
that   such   fine   specimens   of   the   race   were   passing — 
never  to  return.     Could   England   spare  this  particular 
type?     Could  the  old  landed  gentry  be  saved?     If  such 
a  devout  consummation   depended  upon  their  own  un- 
aided  efiforts   the   chance  of   salvage   might  be   deemed 
negligible.      Lionel   met  the   son   of   the   house,   an   old 
school- fellow,  who  was  in  the  Blues.     The  young  men 
talked  together.     They  agreed  solemnly  that  the  deuce 
was  to  pay.     Lionel  confessed  his  inability  to  solve  the 
problem.     Tom  Challoner    aid  blandly. 

"We're  up  against  it.     Im  chasing  a  jolly  little  Yank 
with  a  barrel  of  dollars.     If  I  pull  it  oflf,  Lionel,  the  old 
place  is  safe  for  a  generation  or  two.    That's  how  they've 
kepi  together  the  big  properties  in  France." 
Lionel  replied  bluntly: 
"It  seems  a  rotten  way  of  doing  it." 
"Tell  me  some  other  dodge." 
Lionel  remained  silent. 

Next  day  the  four  men  of  the  party  played  golf- 
singles  in  the  morning  and  a  foursome  in  the  afternoon. 
Age  played  with  Age  and  Youth  with  Youth.     In  the 
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foursome,  Age  triumphed.  During  the  morning,  Lionel 
said  carelessly  to  his  companion : 

"I  wonder  if  you  know  Lady  M argot  Maltravers?" 

"Know  her.  my  dear  fellow?  Everybody  knov/s  La 
Reine  M argot." 

"You  call  her  that,  do  you?" 

"I  don't.     Her  Majesty  doesn't  bother  with  the  likes 

of  me." 

Lionel  tried  to  disguise  his  astonishment.  At  Eton 
his  companion  had  cut  "a  wide  swath."  He  was  ni 
"Pop,"  and  a  member  of  the  School  XI,  a  bright  star, 
shining  high  above  Lionel.  And  now,  when  they  met 
again,  Lionel  was  well  aware  that  in  Mrs.  Grundy's 
shrewd  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  marriageable  young 
women,  a  handsome  captain  of  the  Household  Cavalry 
loomed  larger  than  a  Green  Jacket  subaltern. 
"What  do  you  mean,  Tom?" 

"Just  what  I  say.    She's  a  clever  nut  is  Margot.    She 
consorts  with  the  highbrows.     Know  her?    Why,  your 
old  governor  met  her  in  our  house.     She's  took  an  un- 
common shine  to  him.     He  cut  us  all  out." 
"She  is  coming  to  stay  with  us  in  a  fortnight." 
"Is   she?"     He  glanced  sharply   at   Lionel.     "Then 
look  out!     She'll  keep   her  hand   in   with   you.     Her 
weapons  don't  get  rusty  from  not  usin'  'em." 
"Flirtatious— eh  ?" 

"The  most  abandoned  coquette  in  London."  Then 
seeing  Lionel's  eyebrows  go  up,  he  added  quickly,  "I'm 
not  crabbin'  her.  Personally,  I  believe  she's  as  cold  as 
Greenland's  icy  mountain?.  Her  vitality  is  mental,  not 
physical.  She's  had  a  uu/en  auairs.  v^orrics  out  Oi  cm 
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cool  as  a  cucunilKT.  I  i.rcdkt  that  she'll  make  a  bin 
marnaj^c— take  on  a  Serene  1  li^'lincss.  I'ots  (if  inuiiey  ! 
Co  easy  with  her,  ol.l  lad.     llule  your  feelings." 

Lionel  lauphed. 

'I  shall  have  to,  Tom," 

"Eh?" 

"I  mean  that  I  partieularl)  dislike  that  sort  of  girl. 
I'.ut  father  cracks  her  uj)  no  end.  I'or  his  sake,  not 
nnne,   i  shall  hide  my   feeling- " 

"If  she  whistles,  you'll  come  to  heel." 

Lionel  returned  from  this  visit  slightly  depressed,  and 
unable  to  analyse  his  own  incohatc  emotions  and  sensi- 
bilities. His  father  had  treated  him  so  generously  that 
he  was  positively  tingling  with  impatience  to  make  some 
return.  He  was  in  the  mood,  in  fine,  to  lead  a  nice  girl, 
with  a  bit  o'  money,  to  the  altar,  but  not  such  a  "dasher" 
as  Lady  Margot.  Being  a  modest  youth,  he  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  would  not  dash  at  him.  H  she 
did !     Well,  in  that  unlikely  contingency  he  could 

retreat,  tactically. 

The  sight  of  Joyce,  w'.om  he  met  by  accident  in  the 
village,  heartened  him  up.  He  reproached  her  for  faith- 
lesi^ness  in  not  coming  to  the  river  upon  his  first  day 
at  home;  but  she  replied  simply  that  her  father  had 
despatched  her  on  some  errand  to  a  house  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  parish.  He  murmuved  a  faint  pro- 
test— 

"Parson's  unpaid  curate,   are  you?" 

"Father  pays  me,  as— as  your  mother  pays  you." 

"Jolly  little  I  do  for  her." 
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'Really?    If  you've  gras 


;)e 


:d  that  Lionel,  it's  well  with 


vou.  .  , 

'    '-It  :sn't  altogether  well  with  me.    I'm  a  bit  moithered. 
It  would  do  me  good  to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with 

vou."  ,  .   „ 

'    "Thanks."    She  smihMl  demurely.    "But  why  especially 

with  me?" 

"Ik-cause  von're  such  a  practical  little  dear. 

"Am  I?  I  wonder.  Perhaps  I  am  only  practical 
where  others  are  concerned." 

They  were  walking  along  the  high-road  which  follows 
the  river  fcr  a  few  hundred  yards.  And  this  bit  of 
road  happened  to  be  almost  the  centre  of  the  Pomfret 
property.  So  'ar  a^  -ye  could  see  every  acre-good,  bad 
and    indifferent-belonged    to    the    S.juire.      Lionel    said 

eagerly :  , 

"Just  so.     And  as  this  matter  concerns  me,  you  couia 

mve  sound  advice,  couldn't  you?" 

Obviously  he  firmly  believed  her  to  be  wholly  uncon- 
cerned in  his  affairs.     And  she  wasn't.     Her  cimckenmg 
pulses  told  her  that.     But  she  said  lightly: 
"I  could  try.     What  bothers  you?" 
He  burst  into  fluent  speech.     Ought  he  to  chuck  the 
^rmy^     His   father  had  made  a  jest  of  it,  but-facing 
disagreeable   facts-was  it  not  his  duty  to  begin   some 
sort  of  preparatory  work  to  f^t  himself  for  a  job  he  knew 
nothing  about.     Fellows  like  Bonsor  were  simply  hope- 
lessly out  of  <late.    Take  the  Home  Farm-the  Sciu.re  s 
joy  and  pride.    It  was  run  at  a  loss.     And  all  the  tenant 
farmers  needed  "bii,;ing  up."  The  old  order  was  doomed 
if  it  persisted  in  running  things  on  old,  worn-out  lines. 
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All  this,  and  much  more,  he  ixjured  into  Joyce's  atten- 
tive :in(l  sympathetic  ears.  When  he  paused  for  a  second, 
she  said  quietly : 

"What  docs  Sir  CJeoffrey  say?" 
1  le  lauj^hcd  derisively. 

"Father?  I  can't  talk  with  him  about  this.  And.  be- 
tween ourselves,  how  can  he  talk  with  me,  being  the 
man  he  is?  livery  word  I've  said  to  you  is  an  indict- 
ment of  his  policy  and  management.  And  1  can't  talk 
with  mother,  either,  becaus'.-  any  criticism  of  his  methods 
would  hurt  her  horribly.  *I  did  talk  to  Tom  Challoner. 
We've  been  stayin'  with  'em.  Tom  is  in  the  same  tight 
place,  but  he's  found  a  way  out." 

"Captain  Challoner  must  be  cleverer  than  1  gave  him 
credit  for.     What  is  his  way?" 
"Dishonourable  marriage." 
"( )h-h-h !" 

"All  the  same,  his  way  doesn't  seem  dishonourable  to 
him.  And  from  his  point  of  view,  mind  you,  if  he 
marries  money  to  save  the  old  place  it  is  a  sacrifice. 
I'.ut  he  doesn't  think  of  the  girl  at  all." 
"Do  men  think  of  a  girl,  as  a  rule?" 
Something  in  her  soft  voice  arrested  his  attention.  He 
looked  at  her.  Her  cheeks  were  pinker  than  usual. 
That,  however,  might  be  due  to  a  warm  day  and  exer- 
cise. 

"Are  you  cynical  about  men?"  he  asked  abruptly. 
"Oh,  no.     But  I  supiK)se — I  think- 


"C'.me  on!     Heart-to-heart  Joyce.     No  skrimshank- 
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"I  don't  know  many  men,     I've  met  Captain  Chal- 
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loner.  I've  read  about  men  like  him.  He's  a  type,  isn't 
he?  He  might  want  a  girl,  cither  for  herself  or  her 
money,  but  he  wouldn't  ask  himself  if  he  could  make  her 
happ>   and  contented,  would  he?" 

Lionel  was  too  busy  with  his  own  afifairs  to  throw 
pebbles  at  a  pal.  He  professed  ignorance.  Tom  Chal- 
lonc-  was  a  good  sort.  Any  girl  would  have  an  easy 
time  with  him. 

"Some  of  us  want  more  than  that." 

She  stoi)ped,  smiling  pleasantly.  Her  destination,  a 
small  cottage,  was  reached.  Lionel  offered  to  wait  for 
her. 

"I  shall  be  busy  for  an  hour  at  least." 

He  grumbled,  unwilling  to  go. 

"What  arc  you  doing  in  there?" 

"The  motlicr  of  five  children  is  in  bed  with  a  sixth.  I 
play  housemaid  and  nurse.  We  shall  meet  to-night. 
Father  and  I  dine  with  you." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Joyce,  you  must  wear  your  prettiest 
frock.     Have  you  a  very  pre*;ty  frock?" 

"I  think  so.    I  made  it  myself." 

She  nodded  and  vanished. 

Walking  on,  Lionel  remembered  that  he  had  asked  for 
her  advice,  but  somehow  he  had  not  got  it. 

That  afternoon  he  rode  with  the  Squire.  Father  and 
son  were  very  friendly  together,  although  each  shrank 
from  discussion  of  subjects  next  his  heart.  This  inter- 
course, so  intimate— up  to  a  point— revealed  the  Squire 
in  a  new  light.  Really  the  Squire  revealed  himself,  ac- 
cepting his  boy,  at  long  last,  as  man  and  comrade.  To 
his  dismay,  however,  Lionel  did  not  share  his  feelings 
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about  the  family  heirlooms.  Sir  Geoffrey  approached 
them  warily,  sincerely  anxious  to  know  where  an  up-to- 
date  young  soldier  stood. 

"We  lave  some  valuable  stuff  in  the  old  house,"  he 

said. 

"Have  we?"  Lio:.el  asked. 

"The  Sir  Joshua,  for  instance.  With  your  consent,  my 
boy,  it  might  be  sold." 

"Would  it  fetch  much?" 

"Possibly  twenty  thousand,  if  the  right  people  were 
bidding." 

Lionel  whistled.     Then  he  said,  tentatively: 

"I  love  the  picture,  but  I'd  let  it  go  .gladly  if  the 
mortgage  could  be  diminished  by  that  big  sum,  or " 

"Or?" 

"If  the  money  could  be  laid  out  on  the  estate.     Fish- 

])ingle  says " 

"Don't  quote  old  Ben  to  me,  boy.  He  transmits  my 
ideas.  Well,  well,  you  surprise  me.  I  have  regarded  our 
heirlooms  as  sacred." 

"But  the  mortgage,  father?" 

"Tchah!  You  find  that  nice  little  girl.  Snug  dowries 
have  cancelled  many  a  mortgage." 

"Yes;  that  is  what  Tom  Challoner  says." 

The  dinner  was  pleasant  enough.  Squire  and  Parson 
tacitly  avoided  subjects  upon  which  they  might  differ. 
Joyce  looked  charming  in  the  simple  frock  of  her  own 
making.  Some  tennis  was  arranged.  Hamlin  mentioned 
that  his  eldest  son  was  coming  home  and  bringing  with 
him   a   friend.     Of   this   friend,    Joyce,    somewhat   to 
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Lionel's  chagrin,  spoke  with  enthusiasm.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Camhridge,  was  now  a  Fellow  of 
his  college,  and   regarded  as  a   rising  chemist. 

"A  chemist?"  exclaimed  Lionel. 

"Not  a  druggist.  I  lis  line  is  coal-tar  products.  He 
says  the  C.ermans  have  that  field  almost  to  themselves, 
but  he  is  digging  deep  into  it.  Mr.  Moxon  has  imagina- 
tion.    That  is  what  is  wante>l  in  an  inventor." 

"Moxon?"  said  the  Sfpire.  "Let  m:.  see.  One  of  the 
Moxons  of  Wooton?" 

Hamlin   answered   drily: 

"I  don't  think  so..  Moxon's  father,  I  believe,  made 
a   fortune  ir    "  te." 

"What  is  "  asked  Lady  Pomfret. 

Hamlin  explained.  Moxon  pcrc  had  begun  life  sweep- 
ing out  an  office  in  Dundee.  Moxon  fils  might  end- 
anywhere      Already  he  was  quite  independent  of  a  rich 

father. 

"Very  creditable."  said  the  Scjuire  majestically.  Every- 
body present  knew  that  Sir  GeofTrey  would  have  shown 
much  greater  interest  in  a  Moxon  and  Wooton.  Never- 
theless, he  continued  in  the  same  tone,  with  a  sweeping 

gesture : 

"I  am  told  that  our  tennis  courts  are  in  order.  We 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  your  young  people  using  them. 
Possibly  Mr.  IMoxon  has  studied  artificial  fertilisers.  If 
so,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  a  word  with  him." 

Hamlin's  face  stifTened.  Lionel  could  read  his 
thoughts.  The  Sfiuire  was  not  above  accepting  a  tip 
from  the  son  of  a  jute-manufacturer.  Otherwise  he 
might  he  regarded  as  an  outsider.     And,  struggle  as  he 
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did  against  inherited  prejudices,  Lionel,  in  his  heart,  was 
unable  to  regard  this  distinguished  chemist  as  a  social 
eriual.  Joyce,  he  reflected,  could  be  reckoned  as  a  jolly 
little  sister.  Joyce,  evidently,  had  been  swept  off  her 
feet  by  young  Moxon.  Suppose,  loo,  that  Moxon,  a 
clever  chap,  had  been  captivated  by  her?  Could  he 
attend  their  wedding  with  satisfaction?  Most  em- 
].liatically— no !  He  did  not  ask  himself  what  his  feelings 
would  be  if  Tom  Challoner  were  leading  Joyce  to  the  altar. 

After  dinner  a  round  game  was  played,  so  Lionel  had 
no  chance  of  getting  Joyce  alone.  The  guests  left  early, 
and  the  Squire  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief : 

"That's  well  over.  Hamlin  drank  lemonade.  Depend 
upon  it,  lemonade  irrigates  his  perversity.  Beastly  sour 
stuff!  Joyce  seems  to  hke  ihis  juto-manufacturer's  son. 
We  may  have  a  wedding  in  the  village.     Very  suitable 

match." 

Lady  Pomfret  nodded.  She  observed,  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  th^t  her  son  was  pulling  savagely  at 
a  small  moustache. 

Lionel  played  one  game  of  billiards  with  his  father, 
and  was  handsomely  beaten.  Then  he  went  to  bed,  but 
n(jt  to  sleep.  He  tossed  uneasily  between  his  lavender- 
scented  sheets,  growing  more  and  more  irritable.  Had 
Joyce  gone  out  of  his  life?  In  India,  upon  a  night  much 
warmer  than  this,  he  had  lain  awake  thinking  of  jolly 
hours  spent  alone  with  Joyce.  They  would  fish  and 
ride  together,  with  lashin's  of  tennis.  Did  she  avoid 
him  purposely  ?  In  the  old  days,  she  popped  in  and  out 
of  the  Hall  like  a  kitten.  Was  she  waiting  now  to  be 
asked  formally  to  tome  to  luncheon  or  tea?    Could  it  be 
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j)ossible  that  she  was  engaged  to  this  chemisi.  ?  No,  no, 
HaniHn  was  the  last  man  to  countenance  a  secret  engage- 
ment ;  and  Joyce  was  incapable  of  keeping  a  fact  of 
such  importance  from  her  father.  Moxon — confound 
him  1— and  Joyce  were  not  engaged,  but  they  might  be  in 
a  few  days  or  so. 

He  got  out  of  bed,  lit  a  pipe,  and  cooled  himself  by 
the  open  window.  A  nightingale  trilled  a  few  notes,  the 
broken  song  of  late  June.  Lionel  was  in  no  sentimental 
mood.  The  nightingale  singing  to  his  mate  provoked 
an  absurd  image  of  Moxon  talking  to  Joyce  about  coal- 
tar  products. 

He  cursed   Moxon;  and  ordered   the  nightingale  to 

"shut  up." 

Then  he  laughed  himself  into  a  happier  humour.  Why 
should  he  care?  Ten  to  one,  he  had  found  a  mare's 
nest.  Girls  were  not  enthusiastic  about  fellows  they  were 
fond  of.  Rather  the  contrary!  Six  to  four  Moxon  was 
engaged  to  some  freckle-faced  lassi-  •>.  T-i.m.i^A  Mc 
felt  remorse  when  the  nightingale  stopped  singing.  He 
leaned  far  out  of  the  window  and  said  clearly: 

"I'm  sorry,  old  chap;  you  go  on  singing  to  your 
missus." 

But  the  nightingale  was  huffed— and  didn't. 

Owls  hooted  and  hunted  through  the  darkness.  Male 
and  female  hunted  together;  for  the  f^rst  brood,  now 
feathering  nicely,  were  hatching  out  the  second  lot  of 
eg.cs  with  their  soft,  warm  little  bodies.  From  the  shrub- 
beries came  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  nightjar,  who  moves 
the  babies  each  night  to  a  different  nursery.  Lionel  felt 
more  at  ease  in  mind  and  body.  The  night  was  so  still 
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tliat  he  could  just  hear  the  rumble  of  a  distant  train 
speeding  towards  Salisbury.  He  thought  of  the  people 
in  the  train,  rushing  on  to  adventures  and  misadventures, 
to  new  joys  and  old  sorrows.  Pace— progress— change ! 
What  a  trinity ! 

He  found  himself  yawning.  He  was  almost  dozing. 
riic  sand  from  the  suburbs  of  slumber  tingled  in  his 
eyes.  The  nightingale,  still  silent,  may  have  heard  his 
last  words  just  audible  to  the  sensitive  ear: 

"Good  night,  you  jolly  old  world." 
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M.WY  persons,  profoundly  i^morant  of  lives  other 
than  their  own,  lu'hcvc  tli.'it  country  gentlemen  have 
easy  liillets.  They  read  of  big  "shoots"  with  no  midei- 
slandiiig  of  the  anxieties  involved.  They  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  often  the  host  earries  a  stick  instead  of  a  gun. 
Indeed  a  "battue"  (a  favourite  word  amongst  journal- 
ists) exacts  as  careful  generalship  as  a  battle.  The  same 
people  imagine  fox-h.iuling  to  be  ])lain  sailing  over  a 
grass  country  and  the  suci-cssful  training  of  hounds — a 
l)astime.  A  glance  at  "Ucckford"  would  enlighten  them. 
But,  apart  from  sjjort  whicii  engrosses  less  time  on  the 
part  of  a  big  land-owner  than  is  jjopularly  supposed, 
there  remain  tlic  Bench,  the  County  Council,  the  District 
Council,  the  Parish  Council,  and  innumerable  petty  claims 
upon  the  leisure  of  men  like  Sir  GeofTrey  Pom  fret.  He 
worked  hard  all  the  year  round,  and  much  of  that  work 
was  done  gratuitously  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

Lionel  had  always  been  aware  of  this.  Many  a 
"shoot,"  many  a  hunt  had  the  Sijuire  cheerfully  given  up 
in  the  prosecuiion  of  county  and  parochial  duties.  What 
Lionel  did  not  know,  what  he  soon  learnt  on  his  return 
from  India,  was  that  his  father  actually  neglected  his 
own  affairs  in  the  public  interest.  Fishpingle,  fortu- 
nately, had  fdled  the  b"each.  And  the  Squire  remained, 
possibly,  the  only  man  uj)on  his  estates  who  was  not 
cognisant  of  the  fact. 
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But  Lionel  was  quite  unable  to  measure  the  extent  of 
Fislipinglc's  influence  and  power  because  the  dear  old 
ihap  effaced  himself.  Lionel  smoked  many  pipes  with 
him,  and,  day  by  day,  he  marvelled  at  Fishpingle's  ability 
rind  devotion.  He  might  have  made  a  mark  anywhere. 
Why  had  he  remained  a  butler? 

During  the  fortnight  which  elapsed  before  the  arrival 
of  the  "dasher,"  Lionel  saw  Joyce  nearly  every  after- 
noon, but  rarely  alone.  She  played  tennis  with  him,  for 
Lionel  and  she  were  a  match  for  Hamlin's  eldest  son 
and  Moxon.  Between  the  sets  she  would  chatter  uncon- 
cernedly. It  jumped  to  the  eye  that  Moxon  was  paying 
her  attention.  And  Lionel  couldn't  help  liking  Moxon, 
although  he  described  the  hounds,  when  they  visited  the 
kennels,  as  "a  nice  lot  of  dogs  wagging  their  tails." 
Moxon,  however,  talked  admirably,  and  Joyce  listened 
with  exasperating  deference.  He  had  brought  his  motor 
to  the  Vicarage,  and  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  ample 
means.  When  Lionel  said  as  much  to  the  Squire,  that 
hypercritic  perpetrated  a  joke. 

"If  his  means  are  as  large  as  his  ends,  he  must  be  very 
rich." 

This  was  in  allusion  to  Moxon's  hands  and  feet,  points 
about  which  the  Squire  was  particular.  But  he,  too, 
liked  Moxon,  who  proved  to  be  "knowledgable"  about 
fertilisers  and  intensive  culture,  and  amiably  willing  to 
Miipa.t  information  whenever  he  was  asked  for  it.  More- 
over, the  possibility  of  any  wedding  in  Nether-Apple- 
white brought  out  all  that  was  best  in  the  Squire.  He 
kept  on  repeating  to  Lionel : 
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"I  don't,"  said  Lionel,  spurred  to  protest  by  this  rcpc 
tition.  "Joyce  might  do  better  than  Moxon.  He's  clever 
as  he  can  stick,  and  not  a  bad  chap,  but — well,  he's 
Moxon.  And  I  should  think  his  people  in  Dundee  are 
as  sticky  as  their  own  marmalade." 

"I  dare  say.  I  repeat  again — a  very  suitable  match  for 
Joyce.  Her  father  is  sticky.  Now  don't  argue  with  mc. 
Lionel!     It  is  nothing  to  us  whom  Joyce  marries." 

He  glanced  keenly  at  his  son,  watching  the  effect  of 
this  sly  thrust.    Lionel  riposted  impcrturbably : 

"That  won't  do,  father,  coming  from  you.  Everybody 
knows  what  a  matchmaker  you  are.  And,  by  the  way, 
that  reminds  mc.  Alfred  confided  to  me  that  he  wanted 
to  marry  ]''rudence,  and  that  you  objected.  Can't  you 
sec  your  way  to  withdraw  your  objection." 

"Most  certainly  not.  Bless  my  soul!  What  are  we 
coming  to?  I  settled  that  affair  with  Ben  before  you 
came  home.  I  sent  a  message  to  the  little  baggage 
through  Ben.    No  mutiny  in  my  house." 

"But,  father,  if  they  really  love  each  other,  poor 
dears !" 

"Love  !  Tchah  !  I  tell  you  this,  boy,  any  healthy  young 
man  can  love  a  dozen  young  women." 

"All  at  once,  father?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  This  'sighing  and  yearning 
and  clinging  and  burning'  for  one  person  of  the  opposite 
sex  is  ridiculous — pre}>osterous." 

"I  see.  n  you  hadn't  captured  mother,  any  other 
young  woman  would  have  done  just  as  well." 

This  disarmed  the  Squire.  He  laughed  heartily  and 
cl.^.nncd  Lionel  on  the  shoulder. 
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That   was  a  good   'uii,  my  boy.      Daiiimc-!  ynn   stiuk 


tliroimli    till.'   li<art.      I'.ii 


ua'^n't    s|ii'akitiL,'   of    ili<' 


(juality.  It  doesn't  do  to  say  it  in  tlic.-r  d'Hiocratii-  tiiius, 
hut,  hctwiTii  you  and  mo,  our  Wilt.^liirt'  lalxmriTs  aro 
nf)t  far  removed  from  animals.  I  speak  oi  what  I 
kiKtw.' 

".\iid  wliose  fault  is  that?" 

I'lie  S'juirc  frowueck     It  was  eonfoniKhu},'  that  his  son 
sliould  ask  su' h  (|ucstions.     lie  said  sharply: 

■'Have  \-ou  'teen  talkinj^  with  Hamlin?" 

"I  talk  with  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  I  want  to  know 
what  people  really  think.  If  it  irritates  you,  father,  to 
discuss  the  conditions  in  f)ur  own  county,  I'll  shut  up. 

The  Squire  fumed  a  little,  hut  he  was  not  ill-plcascd. 
The  boy  cxjjresscd  himself  well  and  modestly.  And  he 
had  inherited  from  his  dear  mother  an  ironical  humour 
which  tickled  him.  Whether,  also,  he  had  inherited  her 
tact  remained  to  be  seen. 

"Whose  fault  is  it  ?"  he  repeated  slowly.  "That's  a  bit 
of  a  stumper,  boy,,  One  can't  answer  a  hit;  (|uestion 
like  that— off  hand." 

"Is  it  their  fault?  A  lot  (»f  'em  herd  to,^'ether  like 
aiiiinals." 

"Not  on  my  property,  Lionel." 

"I  know.  You've  been  awfully  decent  about  that,  but 
elsewhere.  Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  we  both  know 
of  conditions  that  beat  the  London  slums.  Is  that  their 
fault?" 

"No." 

"Things  are  changing  slowly  for  the  better,  but  why 

t;    i„v 
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made  more  intellipcnt,  wc  should  prolU  as  much  as  they. 
You've  looked  after  their  bodies  jolly  well.  You  believe 
in  eugenics." 

"I  do,  b'  Jove!  I  don't  believe  in  clap-trap  education, 
never  did.  ( )nr  old  pafTcrs,  who  signed  their  names  with 
their  thumbs  did  a  better  day's  work  than  their  half- 
educated  sons." 

Lionel  laughed. 

"Father,  1  cm  roll  you  in  the  dust.  I  hate  to  do  it." 

"Do  it,  if  you  can,  you  young  rascal.     I  defy  you!" 

He  laughed,  more  loudly  than  Lionel. 

"How  about  Fishpingle?" 

"Ren?    What  the  doose  has  he  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  you,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  educated.  He  shines  brighter  than  Bonsor. 
Where  would  you  be  without  him?" 

"Uni!  You  think  you've  downed  me,  boy.  You  quite 
forget  that  Ben  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
."v-  U.\'':r'\   r.cii.     What  he  knows  he's  got   from  me, 


b' 


ovc 


!     And   I'll  admit  that  because  his  confo-nuiod 


memory  happens  to  be  better  than  mine  he  is  able,  once 
in  a  while,  to  get  the  upper  hand  by  (juoting  me  against 
myself.  That's  a  little  trick  of  his  which  always  exasper- 
ates me.  P.cn  lias  understudied  me,  so  to  speak,  to  his 
own  advantage  and  mine.  He  could  take  Ronsor's  place, 
and  I  sometimes  think  I  shall  let  him  have  it.  Rut,  I 
repeat,  ilcn  is  exceptional.  As  to  that,  everybody  knows 
that  real  ability  always  pushes  itself  out  of  the  ruck.  And 
there  it  is !  With  the  ruck,  you  can  do  so  little  prac- 
tically nothing— nothing.  If  you  have  finished  your 
• '11    :„:.,   ..^.,. 
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Lionel  followed  hi 


s  sire  into  tlie  I.onp  Saloon.     '  .idy 


I'onifrot   was  playinj,'  "I'atieiu-t  "  as  usual.     Lionel   dc- 
j  li.lcd  that   he  must   do  the  >aiiie.      I  lis  jolly  old    father 

cMuldiri  he  pressed,  as  many  a  youii),'  man  had  di.scovercd 
out  huiiti:!),'.  when  the  Sciuire  earried  a  Master's  lijrn. 
"Don't  ride  in  n-y  iiocket,  sir."  he  would  roar  out.  ".\ni 
I  liuntinf,'  houn<ls  or  are  you?" 

i'ait,  happily,  they  could  talk  lofjether  without  much 
luat— a  significant  sign.  What  encouraged  the  young 
man  to  persevere  was  the  conviction  that  the  S(|uire  de- 
sired, heart  and  soul,  the  true  welfare  of  his  people.  .Ml 
oi  them  were  well  housed,  well  fed,  medically  supervised 
—  in  a  word,  "protected"  against  their  own  ignorance. 
.\nd  Lionel's  ever-increasing  conviction  that  such  protec- 
tion defeated  its  hotiest  aims  was  instinctive  rather  than 
practical.  He  had  no  cut-and-dricd  scheme  of  recon- 
struction U)  offer  to  his  father,  or  anyhody  else.  His  dis- 
ahilities  oppressed  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  talk 
with  Hamlin,  and  came  away  from  such  talks  much  dis- 
couraged. Hamlin  was  iconoclastic  hy  temi)eramcnt  and 
training,  a  John  Knox  of  a  fellow!  He  advocated 
sweeping  reforms,  and  after  such  a  clear-uf)  as  he  de- 
manded Lionel  wondered  vaguely  what  would  be  left. 
The  S(juircs  of   England  might  he  scrapjjcd ! 

.\t  the  end  of  the  week  Moxon  left.  If  he  said  any- 
thing to  Joyce  before  his  departure,  the  maid  kept  it  to 
herself.  Her  friendly  aloofness  went  on  puzzling  Lionel. 
She  seemed  the  same  jolly  pal,  but  she  wasn't.  Some- 
thing, or  somebody,  stood  between  them.     It  might  be 

AlrAvr.f*   .     i*     »-t<.!»Ui.     t  4.1-  .       T*.   -  1  ^_.      '      1  _  1    * 

^'-"■')    --   ii::j^;;i    "        liic    iTiiroUIi,   WIIu   CCitaiiiiy   ^uVc    iiiS 
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nnpai'l  ruratc  i)lonty  of  work.  Tlic  fact  that  slie  was  :it 
uiirk,  when  lie  was  tishinp,  ^i<lin,t,^  ami  playing  golf  or 
tennis,  took  some  zest  from  tliese  amusements.  He  said 
frankly  to  the  Parson  : 

"Why  can't  lovce  play  :ihout  with  me.  as  she  used  to?" 

Hamlin  answered  rather  grimly: 

"lovce  hasn't   sKxnl  >till." 

As  he  spoke  he  eyed  Lionel  sharply,  so  sharply  that 
the  young  man  felt  uncomfortahle.  Hamlin  went  on  in 
a  very  unco'^promismg  tone : 

"1  give  my  daughter  a  free  hand,  Lionel.  I  trust  her 
al-^-  'rtcly." 

"liut,  of  course,  sir." 

"There  is  no  'of  course'  ahout  it.  She  happens  to  have 
earned  that  trust.  'Playing  ahout  with  you'  sounds 
harmless  enough,  and  I  trust  you  unreservedly,  too ;  but 
tongues  w'11  ,  in  country  villages,  and  I  don't  want 
them  wagging  about  my  girl.     That's  all." 

Lionel  accepted  this  as  satisfactory.  The  Parson  had 
given  a  hint  to  Joyce.  He  smiled  pleasantly,  so  pleas- 
antly that  the  Parson  took  his  arm  and  pressed  it. 

"You're  a  good  fellow.  Lionel,  but  rather  dense." 

"Thank  you,  sir.     Have  another  shot." 

All  the  grimness  went  out  of  Hamlin's  voice,  as  he 
explained : 

"You  are  only  dense  like  so  many  worthy  folk,  where 
others  are  concerned.  When  I  prepared  you  for  con- 
firmation, wd-.en  we  read  together  before  you  went  up 
for  Sandhurst,  I  discovered  joyfully  your  modesty. 
Don't  squirm!  \\'c'll  have  this  out.  You're  not  the  swag- 
geiing  sort.     Pve  never  caught  you  preening  yourself. 
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h  is  quite  likely  that  you  are  unaware  of  your  attrac- 
tiveness." 

Lionel  did  squirm,  but  the   I'arson  held  him  tightly. 

"Uh,  I  .say,  sir 1" 

"More — you  exercise  the  faculties  that  have  been  well 
exercised  already.  I  didn't  get  my  'blue'  that  way.  At 
first  I  was  a  hopeless  duffer  at  cricket.  I  believed  that 
I  wasn't  built  for  cricket.  But  something  inside  of  me 
liit  at  my  vitals,  and  I  went  to  work  with  my  brains- -and 
after  much  tribulation  I  got  there." 

"iiy  Jove  !  you  did  !" 

"Well,  supj)ose  you  profit  by  my  experience.  Try 
harder  to  measure  your  own  i)otentialities.  Joyce  has  lost 
her  mother.  I  try,  very  ineffectively,  to  take  her  place. 
In  a  word,  Lionel,  playing  about  with  Joyce  may  be 
fuii  for  you.  regarding  her  as  you  do  almost  as  a  sister, 
but  it  might  be  disastrous  for  her.  What  it  has  cost 
me  to  say  this  you  may  realise  when  you  have  a  daugh- 
ter of  your  own." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Lionel,  in  a  different  tone. 

This  talk  with  a  man  who  detested  mere  chatter  opened 
Lionel's  eyes.  Was  it  possible  that  little  Joyce  could  care 
for  him  in  another  way? 

It  is  humorous  to  reflect  that  Hamlin — acting  accord- 
ing to  his  lights — had  brought  about  the  one  consumma- 
tion he  wished  to  avoid.  He  had  underrated  Lionel''. 
modesty,  and  indicated  possibilities  which  hitherto  bad 
been  beyond  the  young  fellow's  horizon.  Probably.  Mrs. 
Hamlin — had  she  been  alive — would  have  handled  the 
same  subject  differently.  The  mere  idea  that  Joyce  might 
regard  him  other  than  as  a  pal  made  Lionel  think  of 
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her,  tenderly  and  chivalrously,  as  a  woman  abundantly 
equipped  to  inspire  a  wanner  sentimi  ;  than  friendship. 
But  when  he  put  the  straight  question  to  his  inner  con- 
sciousness:     "Am  I  in  love?"  he  couldn't  answer  it. 

But  he  obeyed  the  letter  of  'he  Parson's  injunction.  He 
made  no  furtlier  ctYort  to  secure  those  pleasant  heart- 
to-heart  talks  which  he  had  missed  so  confoundedly. 
And  here  again — as  the  judicious  will  agree — he  was 
playing  Cupid's  game.  Joyce  felt  piqued  by  the  subtle 
change  in  him.     She  wondered  if  she  had  offended  him. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  divulge  one  secret.  Moxon  had 
proposed.  And  she  had  refused  him.  Possibly,  the  Par- 
son divined  the  reason.  As  a  rule,  penniless  daughters 
of  poor  clergymen  do  not  say  "No"  to  eligible  young 
men,  unless  their  afTections  are  otherwisely  engaged.  It 
is  certain  that  Joyce — with  her  old-fashioned  upbringing 
— was  incapable  of  frankly  admitting  to  herself  that  she 
loved  a  man  whose  feelings  were  agreeably  fraternal. 
If,  in  maiden  meditation,  she  dared  to  envisage  Lionel  as 
a  lover,  it  is  equally  certain  that  she  shrank,  tremblingly, 
from  the  issues  involved.  Love  passages  with  Sir  Geof- 
frey Pom  fret's  son  and  heir  meant — ructions. 

Moxon  behaved  with  discretion  and  cleverness.  He 
went  away  with  the  Parson's  permission  to  return  after 
a  decent  interval.  He  perceived  that  he  had  "rushed" 
Joyce,  and  apologised  so  handsomely  that  she  felt  ab- 
surdly sorry  for  him,  and  inclined  to  blame  herself.  In- 
deed, having  said  "No"  with  unmistakable  emphasis,  she 
spent  a  sleepless  but  not  altogether  disagreeable  night  in 
speculating  what  her  future  might  have  been  had  she  said 
"Yes." 
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We  have  observed  that  Lionel  obeyed  the  letter  of  the 
1  'arson's  injunction.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  obt  y  the  spirit, 
unless  he  kept  away  from  the  young  lady  altogether.' 
\^  they  did  meet,  he  was  consumed  by  curiosity  and 

excitement.    He  tried  to  read  the  virgin  page,  so  immacu- 
late to  his  eye.     And  liien,  throug»>  Fishpingle— a  con- 
tirnied   gossip    about    such   affairs,— he    learnt    of    poor 
-Mo.xon's  rejection.     Pru.lence  lumped  the   facts  out  of 
the  bouncing  parlourmaid  at  the  Vicarage, 
'•lie  means  to  try  again,"  said  Fishpingle. 
"Hoes  he?     I  wonder  why  she  refused  him." 
Fishpingle  remained  exasperatingly  silent. 
It  is  .significant  that  Lionel  did  not  pass  on  this  bit  of 
gossip  either  to  the  Squire  or  his  mother.     When  he  next 
met  Joyce,  he  decided  that  she  looked  a  thought  pale. 
Lid  this  lack  of  colour  indicate  vigils?     Why  on  earth 
couldn't  she  confi.le  in  him?     What  would  account  ac'e- 
(|uately  for  her  silence?    A  nice  regard  for  poor  IMoxon, 

"■■         •'    ^^^  blushed  as  he  confronted  the  more  obvious 
hypothesis. 

Lnder  such  cir  mstances,  conversation,  between  an 
ingenuous  j)air,  is  likely  to  become  artificial  and  con- 
strained. They  met  and  parted  acutely  ill  at  ease.  The 
nirare  poison  into  which  Cupid  dips  his  darts  paralyses 
action  and  stimulates  sensation.  They  began  to  suffer 
abominably.  Oi  the  two,  Lionel  may  have  endured 
sharper  jjangs,  because  Joyce  had  her  work,  whereas  time 
hung  heavily  upon  his  hands.  Neither,  as  yet,  had 
squarely  faced  the  fact  that  they  were  in  love. 

Cupid  laughed,  as  he  fashioned  more  darts. 

Meanwhile  the  Squire's  bankers  had  paid  £500  into 
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1  s  acocunt  at  Cox's.     The  actual  [  ayment  of  tlie 

m^^iiey,  promptly  despatched  to  settle  his  debts,  sent  a 
fresh  tidal  wave  of  gratitude  through  Lionel's  mind.  And 
he  felt  mighty  uncomfortable  when  the  importunate  Ilon- 
sor  clamoured,  in  his  presence,  for  grants  in  aid  of  the 
Home  Farm.  On  top  of  this  came  disconcerting  news. 
Three  young  men  in  Xether-Applvwhite  announced  their 
intention  of  emigrating.  Ui)on  many  neighbouring  es- 
tates depopulation  was  causing  anxiety  to  farmers  and 
landowners.  The  Sijuire  was  very  hot  about  it,  and 
sent  his  son  with  powers  plenipoteiitiary  to  deal  with 
the  deserters.  Lionel  knew  them  well.  They  played 
cricket  and  were  sober,  respectable  fellows,  in  the  pres- 
cient eyes  of  the  Sfiuire  potential  fathers  of  large  fami- 
lies.    To  lose  them  would  be  a  disaster. 

Lionel  interviewed  the  Mucklows  upon  the  Sunday 
preceding  Lady  jMargot's  arrival. 

He  tried  chafl  first,  and  then  serious  remonstrance. 
The  youngest  of  the  three,  so  Lionel  remembered,  had 
announced  his  wish  of  becoming  a  gamekeeper,  a  calling 
for  which  he  had  special  aptitude.     Lionel  said  to  him: 

"I  thought,  George,  you  wanted  to  be  a  keeper?" 

George,  somewhat  to  the  consternation  of  his  elder 
brethren,  replied  with  a  grin : 

"Lard  love  'ee,  Master  Lionel,  it  looks,  seemin'ly,  as  if 
keepers  an'  game-prcservin'  won't  last  another  ten  years. 
Where  would  I  be  then?" 

"Rubbish!"  exclaimed  Lionel. 

George  accepted  this  deferentially,  adding,  as  if  in 
excuse : 

"I'd  a  mind  to  be  a  policeman,  I  had,  bein' — so  to  speak 
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— so  fine  a  finger  of  a  man,  but  policemen  hain't  wanted 
in  Xct her- Ai)])le white." 

"Vou  say  that  as  if  you  regretted  it." 
"  'Tis  tarnation  dull  here,  Master  Lionel." 
-An  interminable  discussion  followed.  The  young  men 
f)ursued  many  avocations,  harvesting,  cutting  poles,  bark- 
stripping,  hurdling,  and  thatching.  Month  in  and  mpnth 
("■t  each  could  earn  about  'Mghteen  shillings  a  week,  a 
good  wage  in  Wiltshire.  They  lived  with  their  parents, 
but  hel])cd  with  the  rent  and  jiaid  board  and  lodging.  So 
far  as  Lionel  could  gather,  they  were  seeking  change  and 
aniusement — livelier  times. 

"Xnn  fellcjws  won't  get  that  in  Canada." 
Western  Canada  had  been  mentioned  as  their  future 
lionie. 

'■.\h-h-h!     Have  'ee  bin  back  there,  Master  Lionel?" 
"Xo,  but  I  know  something  about  it.     When  the  win- 
ter sets  in,  fifty  degrees  of  frost,  and  you  find  yourselves 
ti(--il)iitcii    and    forty    miles    from    a    doctor,    you'll    be 
thinking  of  this  snug  cottage." 

Hut  none  of  them  budged  from  his  determination  to 
leave  lui-^land.  George,  who  might  be  reckoned  the 
lool  of  the  family,  said  finally: 

"L's  do  hear  tell  there  be  no  quality  over  there.  Every 
tub  ,i-standin'  on  its  own  bottom." 

"You'll  be  standing  on  your  head,  George." 
Lionel  returned  to  his  father,  rather  discomfited.   The 
Squire  frowned,  as  he  listened  to  his  son's  report. 

"I'll  see   'em,"  he  declared.     "Hounds  that  run   riot 
must  be  rated." 
"Vou  told  me  to  use  t?ct." 
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Eventually,  Fishpingle  saw  the  brethren  and  persuaded 
them  to  remain  in  Nether-Applewhite.  He  elicited  the 
truth.  Two  of  the  orothers  were  eng.  :^ed  to  be  married 
and  wanted  cottages.  Bonsor  had  told  them  to  remain 
single,  because  no  cottages  were  vacant.  Fishpingle 
promised  them  new  cottages,  whereat  the  Squire  grum- 
bled and  growled.     He  said  to  Lionel : 

"Where  is  the  money  to  come  from?" 

Lionel  winced,  tiiinking  of  the  draft  on  its  way  to 
India.    The  Squire  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder — 

"Lionel,  my  boy,  that  nice  little  girl  with  something 
in  her  stocking  is  house-warming  in  my  heart." 


Lionel  nodded,  not  too  enthusiastically. 

The  Squire  was  so  full  of  his  plan  for  cancelling  the 
family  mortgage  and  rebuying  the  land  sold  by  his  grand- 
father that  he  could  not  keep  it  frcm  Fishpingle.  As  a 
rule,  they  spent  an  hour  together  each  morning,  going 
over  estate  accounts  which,  properly  considered,  were 
Bonsor's  business.  Fishpingle,  however,  had  kept  such 
accounts  for  fifteen  years,  burning  much  midnight  oil 
over  them. 

"Ben,"  said  the  Stjuire,  "that  little  lady  is  coming  to 
us  next  week." 

"You  mean  Lady  Margot,  Sir  GeoflFrey." 

"I  do.     What  d'ye  think  of  her— hay?" 

"Very  urban,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"What  d'ye  call  her?  Urban?  God  bless  my  soul! 
What  words  you  use!  Where  d'ye  get  your  vocabulary 
from?" 

Fishpingle  answered  deprecatingly : 
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"From  you,  Sir  Geoffrey,  from  my  lady,  and  from 
the  dictionary." 

"Urban— eh?  Well,  why  not?  When  you  and  I  were 
h-.-r  age,  we  liked  London— what  ?  I  know  I  did.  And 
I  should  like  to  see  Master  Lionel  in  Parliament.  Be- 
tween ourselves,  Ben,  I  am  hoping  and  praying  that 
Master  Lionel  and  Lady  Margot  will  take  a  shine  to 
each  other.  She  liked  his  photograph,  b' Jove  ?  And  if 
I  do  say  it,  there  isn't  a  nicer  young  fellow  in  England. 
You're  starin'  at  me  like  an  owl.  Can't  you  say  some- 
thing?" 

"I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  Lady  Margot  up  in  the 
Peerage." 

"Did  you  ?  Well,  you  found  a  thumpin'  good  pedigree. 
No  better  stock  anywhere." 

"What  there  is  of  it.  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"Hay." 

Fishpingle  rose  slowly,  crossed  the  room  to  the  book- 
case and  took  down  his  "Burke."  The  Squire  watched 
him  with  impatience. 

"Your  slow  ways  irritate  me.  Where  did  ye  get  that 
Peerage  ?" 

"I  bought  it.   Sir  Geoffrey." 

Fishpingle  opened  the  big  book,  and  put  en  his  spec- 
tacles. Having  found  the  page,  entitled  "Beaumanoir," 
he  pushed  the  volume  across  to  the  Squire,  who  adjusted 
his  pince-nez. 

"Not  much  stock  left,"  said  Fishpingle. 

The  Squire  frowned,  running  his  forefinger  up  the 
page. 

"You've  been  talking  to  my  lady,"  he  snapped  out. 
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"No,  Sir  ficnfrrey." 

"TIk'h  she's  boon  talkinj^  to  you." 

"Not  about  the  Maltravcrs  family." 

"Urn!  The  :  ook  has  vvoni  thin,  but  what  of  it — what 
t)f  it?  An  infusion  of  fresh,  liealthy  blood  is  necflcd." 
lie  closeri  the  Peeraj::e  with  a  banf::^.  "Take  the  damned 
book  away!"  Fish])injjle  replaced  it.  and  came  back. 
"Sit  you  down  man,"  Fisbpinf,de  obeyed.  "I  take  you  un- 
reservedly into  my  confidence."  Fishpingle  bowed  sol- 
emnly. "I  want  to  brinp;  about  this  match.  As  I  told 
my  lady — no  pressure.  It  must  come  about  naturally. 
I  haven't  asked  anybody  to  meet  Lady  Marmot  here.  The 
young  people  will  be  thrown  together,  and  there  you 
arc !" 

Fishpingle  remained  obstinately  silent.  The  Squire 
glared  at  him. 

"You  don't  share  my  wish,  you  crusty  old  dog?  What's 
in  your  mind.     Speak  out  freely !" 

"I  was  thinking,  Sir  Geoffrey,  of  young  Lord  Fording- 
bridge." 

"Then  your  wits  are  wool-gathering.  He  married  a 
year  ago,  and  what  a  marriage,  b'  Jove !  His  agent's 
daughter." 

"A  fortnight  ago,"  said  Fishpingle,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"her  ladyship  was  safely  delivered  of  twin  sons.  His 
lordship  and  his  lordship's  father  were  only  sons.  That 
stock  had  worn  thin." 

Light  came  to  the  Squire  and  blazed  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"I  take  you,  Ren,  I  take  you.  I  suppose,  if  you  had 
your  way,  you'd  arrange  a  marriage  between  my  son  and 
a  prolific  milkmaid." 
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^"It  wotild  be  sound  eugenics." 

"Uanin  eugenics!     I'd  sooner  see  my  boy  dead  in  his 
roftin  than  marrying  out  of  his  own  class.     What  d'ye 

:-ay  to  tliat  ?" 

"Xothing,  Sir  Geoffrey.     What  wine  will  you  drink 

to-night?" 

•Xhanipagnc."  roared  the  Squire,  getting  up.    "I  shall 
need  a  bottle  to  inyself  after  this." 
"Certainly,  Sir  Geoffrey." 
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T  RAVING  Fi'^lipinjTlo,  the  Squire  warded  down  the 
■L'  passape  whicli  led  past  tin-  pantry  irto  the  house- 
keeper's room,  where  he  knew  he  would  fuid  liis  wife. 
During  the  hour  when  he  diil  accounts  with  his  butler, 
Lady  Ponifret  passed  the  same  time  with  housekeeper  and 
cook.  The  Scjuire  was  so  rufned.  as  he  stumped  down  the 
I)assaKe.  that  he  broke  (  :)f  iiis  own  inviolate  rules,  and 
called  out  "Mary.  Mary,"  as  if  he  were  shouting  for  a 
housemaid.  Lady  I'omfret's  elea.  tones  came  back.  "I  am 
here,  Geoffrey."  Her  smile,  as  she  answered  him,  de- 
lighted the  cook,  an  old  and  privileged  retainer.  It  said 
so  unmistakably:  "Poor  dear  man!  He  can't  help  it. 
When  he  gets  excited  he  wants — mc."  The  cook's  an- 
swering smile  was  broader  but  as  easily  read  as  Lady 
Poinfret,  who  interpreted  it  thus:  'Yes,  my  lady,  the 
men  are  all  alike,  we  have  to  drop  our  jobs,  when  they 
need — us." 

Sir  Geoffrey  appeared,  red  of  face,  and  congested  of 
eye,  but  he  minded  his  manners. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Mowland.     How  are  you?    As 
well  and  hearty  as  ever.  I  hope  ?" 

The  cook  curtsied.  She  was  one  of  his  own  people. 
The  Squire's  civilities  were  greatly  appreciated  in  the 
"room"  and  in  the  servant's  hall.  He  knew  the  names 
of  everybody,  high  and  low.  in  his  establishment,  and 
could  talk  familiarly  with  a  scullery-maid,  asking  politely 
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after  her  hrotlicrs  and  sisters,  .-iiid  sure  tf)  pay  her  a  com- 
pliment if  her  chccl^s  were  sniricieiitly  n,-;. .  In  his  own 
<hiiin;,r.rooni,  were  the  {mtatoes  ih,i  to  Ins  I.kin<^'.  lu-  .'lij^dit 
insiru'-t  Fishi)inj,de  to  tlirow  tiieni  at  Mrs.  Mow- 
land's  head,  hut  sueh  extravagance  of  I)ehaviour  en- 
deared him  to  his  househohl.  The  autocrat  was  so 
very  human.  lie  sjwke,  not  quite  so  pleasantly, 
t(j   his   wife: 

"Mary,  my  dear.  I  want  a  word  with  you." 
"Certainly,  (ieofTrey.     In  your  own  room,  I  suppose?" 
"In  my  own  room." 

lie  led  the  way  to  the  lihrary,  which  contained  a  vast 
numher  of  calf-bound  volumes  which  nobody  disturbed. 
Here,  above  the  book-cases,  liunjr  jjortraits  of  favourite 
hunters  and  hounds.  Between  them  j^rinned  the  masks 
of  half  a  dozen  foxes,  and  on  the  mantel-shelf  might  be 
seen  two  hunting-horns  brilliantly  polished  by  Alfred,  al- 
though much  dented.  The  Scjuirc  found  a  chair  for 
Lady  Pom  fret,  but  remained  standing. 
"Mary,  I  am  upset." 

"Dear  Geoffrey.  I  am  so  sorrv.    What  has  upset  you?" 
"Ben." 

"Dear  me!     Not  wilfully,  I  am  sure." 

"Don't  be  too  sure,"  he  snapped  out.  "Ben  presumes 
upon  my  friendship  and  forbearance.  I  was  fool  enough 
to  take  him  into  my  confidence  this  morning." 

"In  my  humble  opinion  that  is  not  a  foolish  thing  to 
do." 

"Isn't  it,  b'  Jove!    You  wait.    I  spoke  to  him  of  our 
little  plan,  our  little  match-making  plan." 
Lady  Pom  fret  smiled  ironicallv.     The  nsp  of  thp  no-- 
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scssivf  ](ron()un  tickled  Iht  liuinoiir.     He  made  so  sure 
that  his  httlc  |.Iaii  was  hers.     And,  really,  that  was  very 
sweet  of  him.    'Ihe  Siiuire  saw  no  derision  in  her  smile; 
he  was  too  niucli  perturbed. 
'•Ah!     What  did  I '.en  say?" 

The  S<iiiire  repeated  what  Ben  had  said,  with  pardon- 
ahif  at  rrctions.  Lady  I'onifret  remained  perfectly  calm. 
He  continued  vehemently: 

"Ben  has  the  impudence  to  disapprove.  I  le  would  like 
to  see  Lionel  marrying  a  milKmaid." 

"Surely  he  never  said  that?" 

"I  think  he  said  it,  or  I  said  it.  No  matter!  He  flung 
at  my  head  tliat  ignominious  marriage  of  young  Fording- 
bridge." 

"Was  it  ignominious?  The  end — twins — seems  to 
have  justified  .iie  means." 

"Tchah!  Well,  Mary,  you  think  as  I  do,  bless  you! 
so  1  shan't  ask  for  your  opinion.  Ben  has  great  influence 
with  Lionel." 

"Has  he?" 

"Of  course  he  has.  Ben — damn  him  ! — I  beg  your  par- 
don, Mary  ! — might  conceivably  queer  our  pitch." 

"Oh  dear,  no !" 

"You  reassure  me.  But  you  know,  Mary,  I  have  al- 
ways had  an  odd  presentiment  that  Lionel  might  stick  a 
knife  into  me." 

Lady  Pomfret  lost  her  composure  for  an  instant.  She 
said  emphatically : 

"That  presentiment  is  preposterous." 

The  Squire  continued  at  an  easier  pace,  ambling  for- 
ward to  his  objective. 
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"I  mean  lliis,  my  dear.  \\C  know  our  dcnr  Lionel. 
He  is  a  i,'oo(i  l)oy,  a  nice  afk.  tioiiatr   son; " 

"'ihat  and  nuicli  niorr,"  niiirmur"(l  tlic  ;r.otli<r. 

"1  (juitc  aj,'rcc.  I)iit  I  am  not  him. I  to  his— a— limita- 
tions. Ho  talks  with  Tom,  Dirk.  .,ih1  Harry.  I  have 
liis  word  for  it.  He  talks  with  that  i-cslilcnt  par- 
son." 

Lady  fomfrct  protested.  Protest,  she  was  well  aware, 
mi-ht  he  wasted,  hut,  heinj;  the  unnian  she  was,  she  had 
to  make  it. 

"Mr.   Hamlin  is  not  pestilent.     He  is  like  you—" 
"Uliat?" 

"He  has  the  courage  to  speak  his  opiiii(,ns  re,<,'ardless 
ol  the  elTeet  produced  on  his  listeners." 

"I'm!  Vou  accuse  mc  of  that?  I  am  astonisiied.  I 
(latter  myself  that  I  don't  impose  my  opinions  upon  oth- 
ers. However,  let  that  i)ass.  Where  was  I?  Yes,  yes, 
I'ray  don't  interrupt  me  for  a  minute!  Lionel  is  loo  ab- 
sorbent, a  bit  of  a  chameleon,  what?  He  likes  to  hear 
both  sides.  I  don't  blame  him,  but  there  it  is.  I  laving 
beard  both  sides,  poor  boy !  he  gets  rather  dazed.  Condi- 
tion.'- in  our  rural  districts  daze  him— and  no  wo'  ler. 
He  asks  where  he  is?" 

"Surely  you  can  tell  him."     She  smiled  again. 

"I'm  dashed  if  I  can.  That's  the  trouble.  Hc'^  a 
weathercock  out  of  order.  And  he  can't,  as  yet,  get  at 
the  root  of  things.  He  failed  with  those  Mucklows.  It 
is  humiliating  to  reflect  that  Hen  found  out  the  trouble 
at  once,  and  put  it  right.  1  gave  the  boy  a  free  hand. 
Why  didn't  he  dig  out  the  truth?  Now,  I've  lost  my 
point.     I  was  headine  for  what?" 
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""^''ou  said  something  absurd  about  Lionel  sticking  a 
knife  into  you." 

"So  I  did.     Lionel,  with  his  too  loose  ideas Ycu 

know,  Mary,  the  army  is  not  what  it  was  in  my  time. 
Even  in  good  regiments  you'll  find  a  taint  of  demagogy, 
the  trail  of  the  serpent.  Have  I  ?ost  my  point  again? 
No.  Lionel  wrote  regularly  to  little  Joyce  Hamlin.  She 
wrote  to  him.     She's  a  deuced  pretty  girl." 

"So  Mr.  Moxon  thought." 

"I  hope  Moxon  will  get  her.  But — this  is  my  point  — 
I  v.ant  to  hamme/  it  well  home — Lionel  might  fall  in 
love  with  just  such  a  bread-and-butter  miss  as  Joyce." 

"That  doesn't  describe  the  child  quite  fairly,  Geoffrey." 

"Well,  well,  you  know  what  I'm  driving  at.  It  is  his 
duty  not  to  marry  for  money,  but  to  find  a  nice  girl 
with  money.  There  are  plenty  of  ■  m.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  force  Lady  Margot  down  his  throat !  It  is  quite 
likely  she  won't  cotton  to  him " 

"Or  he  to  her?" 

"As  to  that,  I  am  not  alarmed.  Vou  charmers,"  he 
smiled  genially  at  her,  "lead  us  poor  fellows  where  you 
will.     Practically,  Mary,  you  proposed  to  me." 

"I  diun't." 

"You  lured  me  on  and  on,  you  witch!  If  this  little 
lady  wants  Lionel,  she'll  lure  him  on.  I  don't  worry 
about  that.  He  gave  me  his  word  that  he  was  heart- 
whole." 

"Then  he  is,  or  was,  when  he  said  so." 

"Was — was?    You  don't  think ?" 

"I  think  lots  of  things.  I  know  very  little.  Till  quite 
lately  Lionel  has  been  transparently  friendly  with  Joyce 
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and  she  with  him.  During  the  past  few  days  I  have 
noticed  a  sHght  change  in  him.  I  have  hardly  set  eyes 
on  iier.  He  is  a  trifle  absent-minded  with  me,  and  not 
quite  so  jolly.  I  am  sure  of  this — he  shares  your  anxi- 
eties. He  would  like  to  help  you,  but  cannot  find  a  way. 
He  did  just  hint  to  me  that  he  would  leave  the  army,  if 
lie  knew  enough  to  take  Bonsor's  place." 

"Rubbish  1  I  have  indicated  the  way  for  him,  a  broad 
and  easy  path.  Well,  I  have  a  lot  to  do.  but  I  had  to 
have  this  chat  with  you.  You  are  sure  of  Ben's  loyalty — 
hay?" 

Her  eyes  did  not  Uieet  his,  but  she  answered  quietly : 

"I  am  sure  that  dear  Ben  has  the  true  interests  of  all 
of  us  next  his  heart." 

He  paused  at  the  door,  smiling  at  her. 

"I  am  off  to  the  Home  Farm.  I  shall  pass  through 
the  rose  garden,  and  I  shall  pick  the  best  rose  for  you. 
Where  is  Lionel?" 

"I  don't  know." 


Lionel  happened  to  be  at  the  Vicara'je. 

He  had  definitely  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  say 
to  Joyce  what  he  kept  from  his  own  mother  and  father, 
and  he  knew,  instinctively,  that  her  advice,  at  such  a 
moment,  would  help  him  enormously.  He  could,  it  is 
true,  have  laid  his  case  before  the  Parson,  a  sound  ad- 
viser, but  he  shrank  from  such  an  ordeal.  Hamlin  was 
too  brutally  outspoken.  Ti  place  his  perplexities  before 
him  meant  listening  to  a  one-sided  indictment  of  landed 
gentry  in  general  and  the  Squire  in  particular. 

Chance,  so  often  complaisant  to  lovers,  ordained  that 
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Lionel  should  fuvl  Joyce  alone.  The  Parson  was  attend- 
ing a  Diocesan  Conference  in  Salisbury,  and  his  eldest 
son  had  accompanied  him.  .Also,  it  hnppened  to  be  rain- 
ing; so  Jo3ce  received  Lionel  in  her  own  den,  where  she 
kept  a  lathe,  a  "^ewing-machine,  rolls  of  flannel  and  long- 
cloth,  many  books,  and  her  collections  of  eggs  and  butter- 
flies. Lionel  was  invited  to  sit  down  and  light  his  pipe. 
"This  is  like  old  tmes,"  he  remarked. 
"Isn't  it  ?" 

While  he  was  filling  his  i)ipe,  she  went  on  with  her 
sewing.  He  looked  at  her  small,  capable  hands  and  deft 
fingers,  her  workmaidike  kit,  and  the  shining  coils  of  her 
brown  hair,  a  shade  lighter  than  her  eyes. 
Then  he  plunged  into  his  troubles. 
"We  had  a  talk  the  other  day,  Joyce,  but  I  never  dis- 
covered till  I  was  walking  home  that  I  had  asked  for 
your  advice  and  never  got  it.  Fm  here  to  get  it  this 
morning." 

Unconsciously,  thinking  of  the  Parson's  injunctions,  he 
laid  stress  upon  this  last  sentence.  It  was  plain  to  the 
girl  that  he  had  not  come  for  anything  else.  He  went  on 
hurriedly. 

"I  owe  my  father  five  hundred  pounds.    This  is  strictly 
between  ourselves.     I  got  into  debt  to  that  tune,  and 
he  paid  up  like  a  trump.     He  never  slated  me  at  all. 
Mothi-r  doesn't  know.    Now.  I'll  .say  to  you  that  I  should 
have  kept  out  of  debt,  if  I  had  even  suspected  that  he 
was  really  hard  up.     I  swear  that,  Joyce." 
"You  needn't.     I  am  sure  of  it." 
"And  I'll  tell  you  somcdiing  else.     Generous  and  jolly 
as  he's  been,  I  do  feel  sore  and  hurt  because  he  couldn't 
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take  me  into  his  confidence.  Once  more,  most  strictly 
between  ourselves,"  she  nodded,  "there's  a  big  mortgage 
on  the  property,  a  plaster  applied  by  my  great-grand- 
father.    Perhaps  you  knew  it." 

She  answered  simply : 

"I  thought  everybody  knew  it.  I^m  sure  our  parlour- 
maid does." 

"Just  so.  Well,  I  didn't  know.  I've  been  treated  like 
a  child." 

She  tried  to  console  him. 

"But,  Lionel,  the  old  school  are  like  that.  They  never 
tell  their  nearest  and  dearest  what  most  intimately  con- 
cerns them.  Look  at  those  Ocknell  girls."  (The  Ock- 
nell  estate  marched  with  the  Pomfret  property.)  "They 
were  given  every  advantage  except  those  which  teach 
women  to  earn  a  living.  They  hunted,  they  wore  pretty 
frocks,  and  had  a  gorgeous  time,  till  their  father  died. 
The  son  has  the  property,  heavily  mortgaged,  and  the 
girls  have  seventy-five  pounds  a  year  apiece." 

"Beastly  for  them!" 

"I  should  think  so.  If  misery  loves  company,  you  are 
not  alone." 

The  sympathy  in  her  voice  moved  him  to  further  con- 
fidence. 

"Now,  what  bothers  me  is:  how  can  I  repay  my 
father?  If  I'd  known  what  I  know  to-day,  when  I  left 
Eton,  horses  wouldn't  have  dragged  me  into  the  army, 
although  soldiering  suits  me  down  to  the  ground.  As  a 
soldier  I'm  an  encumbrance  on  my  people.  They  have 
to  stint,  by  Jupiter!  to  keep  me  in  clover.  I  ought  to 
be  earning  money,  not  spending  it." 
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She   assented    with   decision.      He   continued,   not   so 
fluently : 

"With  all  the  good  will  in  the  world.  I  can't  help 
father  now.  I  made  a  mess  of  a  small  job  the  other 
day.  If  father  died  to-morrow,  I  should  be  hopelessly 
at  sea  on  this  big  jjroperty.  I  should  probably  drop  pots 
of  money  through  sheer  inexperience.  You've  listened 
to  your  father.  You  know  what  he  thinks  on  these 
subjects.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  straight  question.  What 
is  to  become  of  the  landed  gentry  of  this  country,  if  they 
go  on  educating  their  children  to  spend  money  instead 
of  making  it  ?" 

Joyce  took  her  time,  picking  her  phrases  carefully : 
"The  landed  gentry  wall  go,  Lionel,  unless  necessity 
forces  them  to  face  things  as  tht_^  are,  instead  of  as  they 
were.  Father  makes  hay  of  the  assertion  that  big  prop- 
erties can't  pay.  They  can  pay,  and  pay  well,  if  they 
are  handled  intelligently,  scientifically.  Mr.  Moxon  .says 
just  the  same." 

Lionel  laughed  a  little  nervously. 
"Moxon  si.d  that,  did  he?     Probably  about  this  very 
property  ?    Ah  !  I  thought  so.     Please  go  on." 

"What  applies  to  our  great  manufacturing  industries, 
so  Mr.  Moxon  says,  applies  also  to  the  land  question. 
Manufacturers  who  refuse  to  scrap  obsolete  machinery 
are  scrapped  themselves.  The  inventive  genius  of  this 
country  is  marvellous.  What  made  the  Germans 
rich?" 
"Fm  hanged  if  I  know." 

"Mr.  Moxon  told  me.    A  process  for  reducing  refrac- 
tory iron  ores  which  was  invented  by  an  Englishman. 
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This  estate  has  been  worked  upon  the  satne  conservative 
lines  for  generations.    These  hnes  are  worked  out." 

Her  voice  died  away.  Lionel  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed. What  a  clever  little  woman  it  was,  to  be  sure ! 
lUit  a  jealous  pang  pierced  him.     If  he  could  talk,  like 

Moxon !    And  how  closely  she  must  have  listened  to 

the  beggar  to  repeat,  as  she  did,  his  very  words ;  for  he 
divined  that  they  were  not  her  words.  And  iMoxon  was 
coming  back,  confound  him !  He  felt  absurdly  cheap  and 
small,  when  he  compared  himself  to  Moxon.  Unable  to 
answer  Moxon  out  of  his  own  pitiful  inexperience,  he 
found  himself  repeating  words  often  in  the  Squire's 
mouth. 

"Of  course,  Joyce,  this  scrapping  process  is  costly. 
Intensive  culture,  on  any  large  scale,  means  a  large  out- 
put of  capital.  Reconstruction  isn't  quite  as  easy  as 
Moxon  thinks." 

"You  had  better  talk  to  Mr.  Moxon  about  that." 

"I  will.     Is — is  he  coming  back  soon?" 

"I  don't  know." 

As  she  answered  him  she  blushed.  Lionel  drew  false 
inferences  from  that  blush.     She  continued  hurriedly: 

"Anyway,  if  something  isn't  done,  and  soon,  by  the 
country  gentlemen,  we  shall  live  to  see  a  few  immense 
properties  owned  by  plutocrats,  and  all  the  other  estates 
split  up  into  small  holdings." 

Lionel  groaned. 

"I  can't  think  of  that,  Joyce.  It  tears  me  horribly. 
Uoes  your  father  hope  for  that  ?" 

"No.  Father  detests  slackness  and  inefficiency,  be- 
cause he  knows  how  terribly  they  affect  others.    Lahour- 
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ers,  for  instance,  at  the  mercy  of  farmers  and  landlords, 
men  who  can't  be  sure  of  keeping  the  same  roof  over 
their  heads.  lie  may  be  biassed — I  don't  know — because 
he  docs  interest  himself  in  the  wrongs  of  the  poor. 
Shocking  cases  come  to  his  notice,  grievances  that  cry  to 
Heaven  for  redress.  Not  on  this  property,  but  even  here 
so  much  more  might  be  done." 

Lionel  made  no  attempt  to  contradict  her.  He  had 
heard  enough. 

"We  come  to  grips  now,  Joyce.  What  can  I  do  ?  What 
ought  I  to  do?  We  are  very  old  friends,  and,  listening 
to  you,  I  realise  with  mortification  that  you  are  far  ahead 
of  me  because  my  blinds  have  been  down,  and  yours  up 
during  these  last  four  years.  Give  me  your  advice,  you 
dear  old  thing!" 

He  leaned  towards  her,  and  she  saw  that  tears  were  in 
his  eyes,  that  he  was  torn,  as  he  said,  by  an  emotion  and 
sensibility  for  which  she  had  not  given  him  credit.  Every- 
thing that  was  best  and  most  womanly  in  her  welled  up 
in  flood.  At  that  moment  she  knew  that  she  loved  him 
because  he  had  come  to  her  in  his  hour  of  need.  But  her 
self-control  was  greater  than  his.  She  looked  at  him 
with  undimmed  eyes,  although  tears  gushed  into  her 
heart.  And  the  swift  thought  flashed  through  her 
brain  that  if  this  was  a  representative  of  country  gen- 
tlemen they  could  ill  be  spared.  Another  thought  as 
swiftly  took  its  place.  She  had  wondered  more  than  once 
why  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Pom  fret  had  devoted  her 
life  to  such  a  man  as  the  Squire.  Not  that  she  under- 
estimated what  was  fine  in  him.  But  he  seemed  a  coarser 
clay,  too  massive  a  personality,  too  autocratic,  for  a  gen- 
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tlcwornan  of  superlative  quality.  Now  she  knew  instinc- 
tively. The  Squire,  as  a  young  man,  had  been  like  Lionel 
—sincere,  impulsive,  full  of  vitality,  and  with  that  same 
appeal  radiating  from  him,  the  appeal  for  guidance,  the 
stronger  the  more  appealing,  when  the  woman  recognises 
licr  ability  to  supply  what  is  lacking,  a  lack  of  which  the 
man  himself  may  be  quite  unconscious.  Prosperity  had 
changed  Sir  Geoffrey,  not  for  the  better.  What  effect 
would  adversity  have  upon  him  and  his  son  ? 

But  he  had  asked  for  advice.  What  counsel  could 
slio  give  him? 

She  laid  down  her  sewing,  clasping  her  hands  upon 
her  lap. 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  said.  "You  put  upon  me  a  respon- 
sibility. Father  says  people  ought  to  be  careful  of  giving 
advice  because  so  often  it  is  taken." 

"I  shall  at  least  try  to  follow  your  advice,  Joyce." 

"What  is  my  advice?"  she  asked  with  almost  pas- 
sion. "What  is  it  worth — nothing.  I  am  only  an 
echo.  You  asked  me  the  other  day  if  you  ought  to  leave 
the  army.  I  have  lain  awake  trying  to  answer  that 
question." 

It  was  a  dangerous  admission,  and  he  leapt  eagerly 
upon  it. 

"Have  you?  Lain  awake,  eh?"  His  voice  thrilled. 
"That  was  sweet  of  you." 

Her  tone  became  normal — practical.  She  held  herself 
well  in  hand,  smiling  faintly. 

"I  repeat  I  am  an  echo.  I  remember  what  others  say, 
and  what  I  have  read.     Work  will  save  you  and  yours, 
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which  are  far  beyond  me.  There  has  been  one  steadfast 
worker  upon  the  Pomfret  property — Fishpingle." 

"I  know.    He's  amazing." 

"Your  father,"  she  continued,  treading  delicately,  "has 
kept  the  traditions  of  his  order.  He  has  not  neglected 
county  and  parish  duties.  Father  gives  him  unstinted 
credit  for  that.  He  has  worked  very  faithfully  for  oth- 
ers, but " 

"But " 

"How  can  I  criticise  him  to  you?  It  seems  such  im- 
pertinence." 

"Joyce,  if  you  are  a  true  friend,  you  will  say  every- 
thing that  is  in  your  heart." 

"Everything?  Hardly!  I  am  skating  over  thin  ice. 
Has  your  father's  work  for  others  really  helped  them? 
Has  it  not  taken  the  form  of  charity?  Doesn't  it  make 
his  people  more  dependent  upon  him?  Doesn't  it  lead 
to  helplessness  in  the  end  ?" 

"Joyce,  dear,  I  believe  it  does.  What  would  you  have 
him  do?" 

"Him?  n  I  could  speak  impersonally  I  Your  father 
is  not  likely  to  alter  much,  unless  he  went  through  some 
great  character-changing  experience.  The  labourers  in 
Wiltshire  will  remain  much  as  they  are  so  long  as  the 
squires  remain  as  they  are.  What  is  needed  is  a  shining 
example.  The  greatest  thing  that  could  happen,  and 
which  may  happen,  would  be  the  object-lesson  of  science 
triumphant  over  our  thin  soil.  The  land  owner  who 
makes  his  land  pay  handsomely  will  do  more  for  his 
people  than  all  the  District  and  Parish  Councils  ptrt 
togdiici." 
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Lionel  said  humbly : 

"I  suppose  that  is  undiluted  Moxon?" 

"Yes." 

"I  thought  so.  I  like  him,  Joyce.  He  is  a  fine  fel- 
low. I — I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  I've  been  a  snob  about 
Moxon,  and  listening  to  you  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart, 
that  I  were  Moxon." 

"Do  you?"  She  hesitated.  Then  she  said  slowly,  "I 
am  glad  that  you  are  just — you." 

"Bless  you !"  he  exclaimed  fervently. 

But  she  declined  to  answer  his  definite  question  about 
giving  up  the  army. 

"You  might  be  wanted  there,  Lionel.  You  are  a  keen 
soldier.    If  there  should  be  war?" 

The  talk  drifted  to  India.  Presently  Lionel  went  back 
to  the  Hall. 


He  was  a  prey  to  conflicting  emotions,  chewing  a  bitter- 
sweet cud.  Three  conclusions  were  in  his  mind  :  Joyce's 
friendship  for  him  had  not  diminished ;  she  had  lain 
awake  trying  to  solve  his  problems ;  in  her  kind  eyes  he 
had  read  sympathy  and  affection.  That  was  the  pleasant 
first  conclusion.  The  others,  as  convincing  to  him,  were 
not  so  palatable.  She  had  repeated  Moxon's  words.  His 
ipsissima  verba.  Joyce  was  not  a  phrase-maker,  although 
she  talked  well  and  to  the  point.  Does  any  woman  listen 
attentively  to  any  man  unless  she  is  interested  in  him? 
( )bviously  Lionel  was  too  modest  and  too  dense  (as  the 
J 'arson  had  divined)  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  girl 
li.>tcuing,  keenly  alert,  to  talk  that  might  profit  another 
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Slic  wanted  him  to  come  hack,  and  he  would  come  back, 
this  clever,  able  fellow,  -  urn  a  doubtful  "No"  into  a 
glad  "Yes." 

With  an  efTort  he  left  Joyce  and  Moxon  standing  to- 
gether at  the  altar. 

He  harked  back  to  his  own  afliairs  dogg'  lly.  What 
could  he  do?     A  talk   with   Fishpingle  might  help. 

He  found  that  encyclupa'dia  of  rural  knowledge  in  his 
room,  still  bu.^y  with  Tonifrel  accounts,  spectacles  on 
nose.  Fishpingle  greeted  him  joyously.  The  rain  had 
stopped,  and  the  river  would  be  in  Ihie  order.  Master 
Lionel,  of  course,  wanted  his  rod,  a  split-cane  alTair  built 
by  a  famous  maker,  which  the  old  man  guarded  jealously. 
But  Lionel  sat  down  and  refilled  his  pipe,  which  had  gone 
out  during  his  conversation  with  Joyce.  Being  a  "thrus- 
ter,"  like  his  father,  he  rode  straight  at  the  big  fence — 

"Ought  I  to  chuck  the  service?" 

Fishpingle  looked  astounded.  Lionel,  without  pausing, 
set  forth  his  difticulties.  Unconsciously,  he,  too,  quoted 
Moxon. 

"Tell  mc,  Fishpingle,  do  you  think  that  science  can 
triumph  over  our  thin  soil?" 

"What  a  question,  Master  Lionel !" 

"You  jolly  well  answer  it,  if  you  can." 

"This  is  a  grazing  county.  Science  is  teaching  us  every 
day  better  mctliods  of  getting  more  milk  from  our  cows, 
and  a  finer  quality  of  butter  and  cheese.  Sheep  and  pigs 
pay  well  wliere  there  is  no  wastage  of  food." 

"Is  there  much  wastage  on  our  farms?" 

He  shot  his  ([uestions  at  Fishpingle  with  a  slight  air 
of  defiance-    Would  this  old  chap  take  him  seriously?" 
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"There  IS  too  much  wastage." 

"How  can  it  be  checked?" 

"The  labourers  are  very  careless.  One  can't  watch 
them  all  the  time.  And  they  love  the  old  .slipshod  ways. 
What  are  you  getting  at,  Master  Lionel? 

lie  replied  impatiently,  with  a  toss  of  his  head. 

"You.  I'm  a  fool,  and  luckily  I  know  it.  The  Squire 
laughs  at  my  idea  of  leaving  the  army.  He  likes  to  think 
that  I'm  treading  in  his  steps.  So  I  am.  I5ut  where  do 
they  lead — backwards  or  forwards?" 

I'ishpinglc  polished  the  lenses  of  his  spectacles.  lie 
couldn't  quite  see  this  young  man  who  enfiladed  him 
right  and  left  with  questions  which  had  baffled  the  wisest 
ill  f-Lngland  for  five  and  twenty  years.  This  sprig  from 
a  fine  tree  was  shooting  too  fast  for  him.  He  evaded  a 
direct  reply. 

"Kvidently,  Master  Lionel,  you've  made  up  your  mind 
not  to  go  backwards." 

"I  have.  But  standing  still  won't  help  much,  and  I 
don't  know  how  to  get  'forward.'" 

"One  lives  and  learns.  It's  slow  work.  All  over  the 
country  the  land  system,  generally,  is  the  nation's  weak 
spot.  I  believe  in  the  land.  I  hate  to  see  strong  young 
men  emigrating." 

Lionel  laughed,  but  not  too  mirthfully. 

"How  did  you  get  the  truth  out  of  those  Mucklows? 
1  di^a  my  little  bit  with  'em.     By  George,  it  was  little." 

Fishpingle  disclaimed  any  crt  lit. 

"I  know  'em,  Master  Lionel.  I  knew  that  Ezekiel 
Mucklow  has  been  walking  out  with  Mr.  Hamlin's  par- 
lourmaid  for  five  years.     They  just  stand  it  so  long. 
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Tiicii  they  want  cnttapt-s  in  a  luirry.  To  deal  with  'en. 
you  must  know  'cm — all  tlic  ins  and  outs  of  tlu-ir  queer 
minds.  Half  tlif  youn^j  men  from  ( )il<ncll  Manor  have 
j:;oiic.    That  estate  is  a  disf^race.     And  many  others.    It'll 


he 


<et 


And   the  (Aknells   have  beei 


soon, 
there    for  five  hundred  years." 

"But  you  helieve  in  the  land." 

Fislipingle  mif,dit  have  been  repeating  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  as  he  answered  solemnly : 

"  'lis  the  backbone  of  F-nj^land,  Master  Lionel.  I've 
always  thought  that.  And  it  ought  to  supply  the  nation 
with  all  the  food  it  needs,  and  more  too.  \\  e've  cea'jvjd 
to  be  an  island.  Everybody  admits  it.  Yes,  I  believe  in 
the  land." 

"Po  you  believe  in  the  landowners?" 

"In  some  of  '.nem." 

He  sighed ;  lines  puckered  his  face.  H2  held  out  his 
hands,  palms  upward,  as  if  he  were  weighing  landowners, 
and  finding  the  weight  short. 

Lionel  said  reflectively : 

"You've  answered  my  question.  I  ought  to  leave  the 
army  and  put  myself  under  Mr.  Moxon." 

"Mr.— Moxon?" 

"Didn't  you  know?  He's  an  expert,  grappling  with 
this  very  problem.  He  gave  the  Squire  some  priceless 
tips,  but  will  he  take  'em?" 

Fishpingle  shook  his  head.  Lionel  assumed  a  more 
cheerful  manner  and  deportment. 

"This  talk  has  cleared  the  air.  1  haven't  wasted  my 
time  this  morning.    I  shall  tackle  my  father  next." 


"V.~.4-     t.-.-A-.-.-       AT-.cf;=t-     7    i.-.t-.at   " 
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"Why  not?"  the  younp  man  askcfl  impatiently.  "Docs 
he  tliink  I'm  fining  to  waste  all  my  leave  jjlaying  tennis 
;uhI  fishing?" 

"(io  slow  I"  counselled  the  sage.  "You  ean't  rush  the 
S<|uire.  Mr.  Moxon,  if  he  is  an  expert,  would  tell 
\(>u  to  read  up  the  subject,  to — to  see  the  thing 
as  a  whole,  to  find  out  what  is  ahead  of  you,  Master 
Lionel." 

Lionel's  face  darkened  again.     He  said  moodily: 

"I'm  such  a  mug  that  I  don't  even  know  the  title  of 
fine  hook  dealing  with  land  in  an  up-to-date  way." 

"I  could  lend  you  some  books  and  pamphlets." 

"You?" 

Fishpingle  rose  and  went  to  his  bureau.  Out  of  a 
drawer  he  selected  two  books  and  half  a  dozen  painphlcts. 

"'riiis  bangs  Banagher !"  exclaimed  Lionel,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  titles.  "Upon  my  soul,  you're  a  wonder! 
lUit,  you  sly  old  fox,  you  don't  keep  these  in  the  book- 
case. And  I  promise  you  that  I  shan't  leave  'em  lying 
about  in  father's  room. 

"Thank  you,  Master  Lionel.  Some  of  the  i)amphlcts 
arc  one-sided.  You  must  salt  'cm.  Rut  the  stuff  you 
want  is  there." 

"Hot  stuff,  too!"  He  glanced  at  one  of  the  pamphlets.* 
"Sport   isn't   spared,   I   see."     He   read  aloud  a   title — 

"'Tyranny  of  Sport.'    Is  sjxjrt  a  tyranny?" 

"Sometimes.  You  know  more  about  it  tiian  the  man 
who  wrote  that  pamphlet.  But  he  gives  his  views.  Lots 
of  people  think  as  he  does.  When  you've  read  all  that, 
Master  Lionel,  it   will  be  time  enough   to   talk  to   Sir 


n  ^-a , 
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Lionel  tucked  the  books  under  his  arm  and  stuflFed  th« 
thin  pamphlets  into  his  coat  pocket. 

"You're  right,  as  usual,  old  chap."  He  held  out  his 
hand,  wit^h  a  delightful  smile.  "You  know,  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  sort  of  second  father.    Many  thanks." 

Fishpingle  listened  to  his  firm  step,  as  he  strode  down 
the  stone-flagged  passage,  whistling  "Garryowen."  Then 
he  crossed  to  the  hearth,  staring  long  and  frowningly, 
not  at  the  photographs  of  Squire  and  son,  but  at  the 
gracious,  tender  face  of  Lady  Pomfret. 
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npHE  little  lady,  as  the  Squire  affectionately  termed  her, 
'-  arrived  at  Pom  fret  Court  a  few  days  later.  She 
brought  with  her  many  wonderful  frocks,  a  habit  (if  the 
breeches  and  apron  of  the  modern  Amazon  may  be  so 
called),  and  the  shoes  fashioned  by  the  "One  and  Only" 
in  Paris.  Thus  armed,  cap-a-pif  she  sparkled  into  view. 
IVban  she  was,  and  urbane.  Her  delight  in  the  quiet 
countryside  had  no  taint  of  insincerity.  She  was  tired  of 
May  fair  and  said  so  unaflfectedly.  And  she  met  Lionel, 
for  the  first  time,  as  he  came  across  the  lawn  after  a  ride 
through  the  Forest.  Instantly  she  decided  that  he  sur- 
passed expe  .  .tion.  His  tall,  slender  figure  lent  itself 
admirably  to  riding  kit ;  his  cheeks  were  flushed  by  exer- 
cise;  he  looked,  every  inch  of  him,  what  he  was — the 
son  of  an  ancient  house,  and  a  gallant  soldier.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  suspect  from  his  manner  any  prejudice,  in- 
stinctive or  otherwise.  Lady  Margot  was  his  guest.  In- 
deed, the  mere  fact  that  he  did  feel  a  certain  prejudice 
against  "dashers"  who  had  "affairs"  made  him  the  more 
courteous  and  pleasant  outwardly. 

At  tea  Lionel  said  little.  He  listened  attentively  to 
Lady  Margot's  London  gossip,  nicely  spiced  to  the 
Squire's  taste.  She  chattered  to  Sir  GeofTrey,  but  at 
his  son.  U'  ^:\  expected  some  "swanking"  from  a  young 
lady  who-  portrait  appeared  constantly  in  the  illus- 
trated papeis.     But  Lady  Margot  didn't  "swank."    Her 
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methods  of  attracting  attention  were  more  subtle.  She 
imposed  herself  as  a  personage  indirectly.  Lady  Pom- 
fret  may  have  divined  this,  because  her  methods  were 
not  dissimilar.  Lionel  admitted  frankly  to  himself  that 
the  visitor  had  charm.  The  word  "chic"  had  been  used 
so  often  by  reporters  that  Lionel  tried  to  find  a  better 
label,  and  failed  with  "mondaine."  He  knew  that  she 
drove  her  own  motor  and  could  ride  hard  to  hounds. 
Lk'aumanoir  Chase,  where  she  had  been  '  rought  up,  was 
in  the  Delvoir  country.  The  Squire,  you  may  be  sure, 
wanted  first-hand  information  about  that  stately  pile. 
Lady  Margot  was  outspoken  about  her  kinsman,  now  in 
possession  of  her  former  home. 

"Poor  Beau  ought  to  have  married  me.  He  wished  it, 
and  so  did  I,  till  I  noticed  that  he  was  prematurely  bald, 
a  long  three-storied  head,  full  of  Victorian  furniture.  He 
is  very  hard  up,  and  several  thousands  ought  to  be  spent 
upon  the  house  alone.  Unhappily,  father  and  he  hated 
each  other." 

From  her  soft  voice  and  candid  glances  you  might  infer 
that  here  was  the  mosi  guilel<  s  creature  in  the  world. 
She  continued  gently,  as  she  nibbled  at  a  sandwich : 

"It  is  heart-breaking  to  go  there  and  see  things  falling 
to  pieces." 

"Horrible!"  the  Squire  agreed. 

"Your  fences  and  gates  are  in  apple-pie  order."  She 
smiled  at  the  Squire,  who  beamed  back  at  her. 

"You  notice  these  trifles,  my  dear?" 

His  tone  was  almost  paternal. 

"At  once,"  she  answered  crisply.     Then  she  turned  to 
Lady  Pomfret.    That  shrewd  observer  detected  a  subtle 
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chanjje  in   her   manner,   a   caressing   deference   slightly 
feline. 

"Don't  you  think,  Lady  Pomfret,  that  we  are  sharper 
than  men  in  noticing  significant  trifles  ?" 
"You  are,  I  am  sure." 

"A   lone  orphan  has  to  be.     Perhaps  you   disregard 
things  and  focus  your  attention  upon  persons?" 
"Yes;  I  think  I  do." 

Lady  Margot  turned  to  Lionel,  addressing  him  quite 
easily,  as  if  she  had  known  him  for  years. 
"Have  you  a  cigarette?    My  case  is  in  the  motor." 
"If  you  like  Turkish." 

She  lay  back,  pufifing  contentedly,  surveying  the  Pom- 
frets  through  half-closed  eyes.  They  were  sitting  under 
a  big  walnut  tree,  said  to  be  a  sanv^uary  from  gnats  and 
midges.  The  great  lawn,  bordered  by  beeches,  stretched 
far  away  into  the  distance  till  it  melted  into  the  park, 
lioyond  the  undulating  park  and  below  it  lay  the  Avon 
valley  now  embellished  by  a  soft  haze— the  finest  view 
in  Wiltshire,  according  to  the  S-juirc.  Visitors  praised 
this  view.  Lady  Alargot,  guessing  as  much,  said  noth- 
ing. However,  her  attitude,  her  air  of  being  contentedly 
at  liome.  might  be  considered  better  than  any  compli- 
nieiit.  She  murmured  lazily: 
"IIow  delicious  it  is  here!" 

She  blew  a  tiny  circle  of  smoke,  and  watched  it  melt 
away,  smiling  like  a  child.     The  Squire  said  heartily : 

"We  shall  measure  your  approval  by  the  length  of 
your  visit.     A  fortnight,  at  least." 

Presently  Fishpingle  and  Alfred  approached  to  take 
'.ay  the  tea.     Lady  Margot  greeted  the  butler  by  name. 
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"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Fishpingle?" 

"I  am  quite  well,  my  lady,  thank  you." 

She  smiled  pleasantly  at  Alfred,  who  knew  his  place 
and  remained  impassive.  Her  cleverness  in  speaking  to 
an  old  retainer  deliRbted  Sir  Geoffrey.  He  glanced  at 
his  son.  as  if  saying,  "She's  the  right  sort,  you  see— a 
pleasant  word  for  everybody." 

As  the  men-servants  moved  away,  she  said  to  Lionel : 

"Your  butler  is  a  dear." 

"You  remembered  his  name,"  chuckled  the  Squire. 
"That  pleased  him.  1  could  hear  the  old  boy  pur- 
ring." 

"But  who  could  forget  his  name?  Where  did  he  get 
it?     Is  it  a  local  name?" 

The  Squire  stififened.  Lady  Margot  perceived  that 
she  had  been  indiscreet.     He  answered   formally: 

"It  is  not  a  local  name.  How  he  came  by  it  I  can't 
tell  you." 

She  wonderd  vaguely  if  her  host  could  tell,  but 
wouldn't.  Swiftly  she  changed  the  conversation,  with 
a  glance  at  Lionel's  trim  gaiters  and  breeches. 

"I  have  brought  a  habit." 

"We  can  mount  you,"  said  Lionel.  "If  you  were  stay- 
ing on  till  August,  we  could  give  you  a  day  with  our 
buckhounds." 

"Oh,  why,  why  didn't  I  come  to  you  in  August?  I 
have  never  been  out  with  buckhounds.  Tell  me  all 
about  it." 

Lionel  obeyed.    The  Squire  slipped  away,  followed  by 
Lady  Pomfret.     As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing, 
he  whispered  to  his  wife: 
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"A  good  start,  my  dear.  And,  mark  me,  she'll  make 
the  running." 

"I  think  she  will,  Geoffrey." 

"Just  as  clever  as  they  make  'em,  Mary.  Was  it 
mere  luck  her  pickin'  out  a  subject  which  the  boy  can 
talk  really  well  about?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"Do  you  think  she  likes  him?" 

"Ask  me  that  the  day  after  to-morrow." 


Alone  with  Lionel,  Lady  Margot  kept  him  talking, 
upon  the  sound  principle  that  young  men,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  use  speech  to  disguise  thought  and  action.  Also,  she 
was  interested  in  his  theme.  The  chase,  in  its  many 
lihases,  excited  her.  Half  an  hour  passed  swiftly.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  she  thought  that  she  had  his  mea.s- 
ure.  She  summed  him  up,  temporarily,  as  "the  nicest 
boy  I've  ever  met."  Of  her  many  instincts  the  maternal 
was  probably  the  least  developed,  and  yet,  at  this  first 
meeting,  she  did  feel  motherly  towards  Lionel  Pomfret. 
She  owned  as  much  to  herself,  and  was  much  amused 
and  indeed  tickled  by  a  new  sensation.  Lionel,  she 
made  sure,  was  plastic  clay  to  the  hand  of  a  potter. 
His  modesty  and  sincerity  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
a  young  lady  who,  for  some  years,  had  carefully  picked 
her  cavaliers  from  men  who  were  neither  modest  nor 
quite  sincere.  More  unerringly  she  judged  him  to  be 
no  fool.  He  exhibited  alertness  and  vitality — an  excel- 
lent combination.  He  might,  under  discreet  guidance, 
^^o  far — as  far  as  the  Upper  Chamber,  for  example.  To 
be  the  wife  of  a  peer  may  be  a  paltry  ambition,  but  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  Lady  Margot  was  the  only 
child  of  a  great  country  magnate.  Much  that  pertains 
to  such  a  position  had  passed  to  her  kinsman.  Secretly 
she  resented  this.  Her  solicitors  told  her  that  a  barony 
in  abeyance  miglit  be  terminated  in  her  favour.  No 
steps  had  been  taken  in  such  a  direction.  She  made  up 
her  mind  to  wait  till  she  was  married. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  describe  Lionel's  judgment  of 
her.  Humbled  after  his  experience  with  Moxon,  he 
was  willing  to  admit  that  his  prejudice  against  an  un- 
known girl  had  been  absurd.  Tom  Challoner  was  big 
enough  and  stupid  enough  to  shoulder  the  blame  of 
that.  The  little  lady,  whose  notoriety  frightened  him, 
w^s  delightfully  approachable.  Already,  he  had  slid 
into  an  easy  intimacy.  But  did  he  like  her?  Would 
he  get  tc  like  her?  That  question  remained  unan- 
swered. 

They  were  alone  together  for  a  few  minutes  before 
dinner.  He  had  noted  the  perfection  of  her  motoring 
kit ;  he  was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  fresh  frock  which 
she  wore  that  first  evening.  When  she  sailed  into  the 
Long  Saloon,  he  blinked.  She  came  towards  him 
laughing. 

"Tell  me !    Am  I  too  smart  ?" 

Her  quickness  of  wit  disarmed  him.  She  had  seen 
him  blink.  And  she  knew  that  the  frock  was  a  thought 
too  smart  for  a  family  party. 

He  lied  like  a  gentleman. 

"Too  smart?     Of  course  not." 

She  displayed  it,  making  a  pirouette.  She  might  have 
been  nn   inf^enue  gowned   for  her  first  ball,  an  artless 
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nynipth  of  seventeen.  No  nymph,  however,  of  tender 
years  could  have  thought  out   her  next   sentence — 

"1  wanted  my  frock  to  be  worth}'  of  this  lovely 
room." 

"Ily  Cieorge!  it  is." 

"\'ery  many  thanks.     Is  that  a  Rriscner  cabinet?" 

"I   don't    know.      It's    French,    1    believe." 

"Oh,  dear!     f)h.  dear!     And  >uu  don't  k.,ow?" 

Her  sprightliness  infected  1    -n. 

"Perhaps,  like  my  mother,  1  jitefer  persons  to 
Ihings." 

"Thanks    again.      I'.ut,    frankly,    I'm    amazed.      This 

room    is    full    of    beautiful    furniture-  -all    of    different 

])CTiods,    too.      Ikit    that    doesn't    matter.      Really    good 

bits,  if  they  have  age  to  them,  never  bark  at  each  other. 

Those  pastels  are  adorable." 

Lionel  flushed  a  little. 

"I  know  nothing  of  them,  either." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  In  her  hand  was  a  fan, 
fur  the  night  was  hot.  .She  tapped  his  arm  with  the  fan, 
and  then  opened  it  deftly,  glancing  at  him  over  the  edge 
of  it. 

"But,  positively,  I  must  teach  you.  It  vill  be  great 
fun.  We'll  play  'swaps.'  I  could  write  an  article  on 
'tufting'  and  'slots'  and  'laying  on  the  pack.'  But  I 
don't  know  growing  wheat  from  barley."  (She  did.) 
"I'll  go  to  school  with  you,  if  you'll  go  to  school  with 
im-?" 

"Done,"  said  Lionel.     "My  hand  on  it." 

They  were  shaking  hands,  as  Sir  Geoffrey  came  in. 
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"My  dear,  forgive  me!     The  Sfjuirc  and  I  are  seldom 
ate  for  dinner." 
The  Squire  added  a  few  words. 
"You  see  we  don't  treat  you  too  ceremoniously." 
Fishpingk's  sonorous  tones  were  heard. 
"Dinner  is  served,  Sir  (.ieoffrey." 


During  dinner,  and  afterwards,  Lady  Margot  made 
herself  vastly  agreeahle  to  the  three  Pomfrets.  If  efYurt 
underlay  her  sjjrightly  civilities,  it  was  not  visible.  Iler 
enemies — and  she  had  some — affirmed  that  1  r  consistent 
good  temper  and  wish  to  please  were  indications  of 
selfishness.  Any  deviation  from  the  broad  and  easy  path 
which  she  trod  so  gaily  meant  jicrsonal  discomfort.  But 
if  her  tact  in  avoiding  conversational  brambles  provoked 
gibes  from  cynics,  her  juic  dc  vivrc  disarmed  them. 
y\nd  coming,  as  she  did,  to  Pomfret  Court  at  a  moment 
when  Lionel  was  feeling  exasperatingly  hipped  and  bored 
with  himself  she  served  alike  as  tonic  and  narcotic.  She 
lulled  to  sleep  nervous  introspections ;  she  stimulated  en- 
ergies which  found  expression  in  sport  and  games.  He 
had  wanted  some  one  to  "play  about  with."  Lady  Mar- 
got  presented   herself. 

He  soon  decided  that  she  was  not  flirtatious,  as  that 
word  is  inter])reted  in  India.  Physically,  she  kept  men 
at  a  respectful  distance,  disdaining  furtive  pressures  of 
the  hand,  languishing  glances — all  the  cheap  wiles  of 
the  provincial  beauty.  Mentally,  so  to  speak,  she  "nestled 
up."  Lionel  felt  more  and  more  at  his  ease  with  her. 
She    laughed    derisively    when    he    touched   hesitatingly 
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lightly,  were  the  common  heritage  of  eldest  sons  of 
iiiagtiates.  She  propounded  her  own  easy  philosophy, 
i^o  practical  in  its  way  so  alluring.  Position  had  its 
ri'sponsibilities.  It  existed,  if  you  like,  on  sufferance. 
Rut  authorty — for  which  by  birth  and  training  she  was 
a  stickler — would  be  disastrously  weakened  and  in  the 
end  wrecked,  if  it  indulged  too  freely  in  sentimental 
vagabondage.  Their  caste  repudiated  sentiment,  scrapped 
it  ruthlessly. 

For  the  masses — "panem  et  Circenses." 

She  touched  airily  upon  marriage,  citing  the  "affair" 
with  the  present  head  of  her  family,  setting  forth  her 
case  and  his  with  incisive  fmality. 

"We  realised  that  we  couldn't  pull  together.  I  think 
it  was  a  real  grief  to  both  of  us.  Physically,  he  repelled 
inc;  intellectually,  I  repelled  him.  A  sad  pity!  Of 
course  he  will  find  somebody  else,  because  Beaumanoir 
must  be  saved.  Poor  dear  Beau  knows  that  he  is  not 
attractive,  and  a  title,  nowadays,  fetches  much  less  in 
the  open  market." 

Lionel  felt  sorry  for  poor  Beau.     He  said  slowly: 

"You  can  pick  and  choose,  if  he  can't." 

She  accepted  the  challenge  calmly  and  candidly. 

"My  choice  is  limited,  I  can  assure  you.  When  I 
came  into  my  tiny  kingdom  I  thought  otherwise.  And 
some  odd  spirit  of  contrariety  to  which  all  women  fall 
victims  whirled  me  into  misadventures  wth  the  wrong 
men.  Most  young  gi^-ls  set  an  inordinate  value  on  brains, 
especially  their  own,  if  they  have  any.  I  tried  to  estab- 
lish a  sort  of  'salon'  in  Grosvenor  Square.    The  cheek  of 
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7'iV».r  jvu.  My  hrains  arc  not  of  the  most  solid  order, 
hut,  sucli  as  tlay  art-,  they  will  constrain  me  to  marry 
a  man  of  my  own  class.  So  you  sec  I  am  fairly  up 
against  it." 

liut  he  didn't  see. 

"Up  against  what?"  he  asked. 

She  laughed   joyously. 

"Up  against  the  stupidity  of  our  class.  I  bar  stupid 
gentlemen  and  clever  bounders.  Some  of  '.he  '  leverc" 
bound  like  kangaroos.  Now  you  see,  Mr.  Lionel  Pom- 
fret,  tiiat  my  choice  is  very  much  limited.  Probably  I 
shall  die  an  old  maid,  and  leave  my  money  to  found 
an  Institution  for  brightening  .Aristocratic  Wits." 

Tluy  were  riding  together  when  this  talk  took  place. 
Tiiey  rode  out  each  day,  making  for  t!ic  moors  of  the 
New  I'orcst,  where  a  horseman  can  gallop  ''or  miles  and 
not  leave  heather  or  grass.  Upon  this  occasion  they 
had  strayed  further  afield  than  usual,  and  were  likely 
to  be  late  for  luncheon.  Lionel  glanced  at  his  watch, 
and  said  so,  adding  "I  can  show  you  a  short  cut  through 
tlie  woods." 

They  turned  their  horses'  heads  homewards  and  passed 
through  a  forest  enclosure,  where  Lionel  pointed  out 
some  fallow-bucks.  Crossing  a  "gutter,"  where  the 
clayey  soil  was  soft,  he  found  deer-tracks,  and  taught 
her  the  difference  between  the  slot  of  a  buck  and  a 
doe.  Information  of  any  sort,  she  assimilated  quickly 
and  gratefully.  P.ut  a  little  more  time  was  wasted  over 
this  object  lesson.  Beyond  the  enclosure  was  some 
ojjen    ground    and    another   enclosure.      After   that    the 
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property.  A  line  of  j,mU's  led  to  the  high-road  to  Netlicr- 
Applcwhite.  Uiifortunatflv  the  last  gate  was  padlocked. 
Lionel  glanced  at  the  fence,  a  stiflF  hut  not  very  formid- 
•  thle  ohstacle. 

■'Can  my  hor.se  jump?"  asked  Lady  Margot. 

"I  don't  know."  he   replied,  doubtfully. 

"We'll  s(  m  find  out." 

i't'fore  he  ccpidd  stop  her,  she  put  her  marc  at  the 
I'liuc.  and  ])0pped  over.  Lionel  joined  her,  delighted 
w  ill  her  i)luck.  Without  a  lead,  in  cold  blood,  on  a 
strange  mount,  she  had  negotiated  triumphantly  a  rather 
nasty  place.  When  he  conij)linientcd  her,  she  said  care- 
lessly : 

"!  love  excitements." 

I'or  the  first  time  he  '-ehf  Id  her  a.-,  the  "dasher." 


.\  meeting  between  Joyce  and  the  little  lady  duly  took 
jlice.  Joyce,  of  course,  was  at  a  slight  disadvantage. 
In  Lady  Margot  she  beheld  Lionel's  probable  wife.  In 
Joyce  Lady  ^Lirgot  beheld  a  pn  tty,  intelligent  girl,  the 
Iiarson's  daugl:tcr  more  or  less  cut  to  approved  pattern. 
.'^hc  was  perl  -tl  charming  to  Joyce,  and  came  to  the 
instant  conclusion  th;  she  must  be  reckoned  with  seri- 
'iusly.  Joyce's  first  talk  alone  with  her  confirmed  this. 
I.uly  ^L^rgot  said  chaffingly : 

"\  hear  you  are  the  ministering  angel,  carrying  soup 
aii'l  tea  and  sympathy  to  the  villagers.  Do  tell  me  all 
'li  lut  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  that.  At  Reau- 
nianoir,  when  I  was  seventeen,  I  made  the  effort.  I 
remember  reading  t'le  Bible  to  an  old  woman.  She  went 
lu  aiccp,  poui  old  dear.    I  discovered  later  that  she  was 
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very    (k'af.      She   listened    to   the    liible    when    she    was 
awake  in  the  hope  of  getting  something  more  material." 
Joyce  laughed  and  nodded ;  she  knew  the  type.     But 
slie  said  quietly : 

"I  (I'Mi't  carry  soup  and  tea  to  them.  Father  is  dead 
against  that,  except  in  emergency  cases." 

"Please  tell  me  what  you  do." 

"I  have  been  through  a  simple  course  of  village  cook- 
ery. I  try  to  teach  the  mothers  how  to  make  their 
own  soup,  a  pot-au-fcii,  how  to  cook  vegetables,  and 
grow  them.  All  the  little  dodges  which  save  time  and 
fuel  and  money.  Very  poor  people  are  astoundingly 
extravagant  and  tliriftless.  It's  u])hill  work.  I  move 
about  as  fast  as  the  hour  hand  of  a  ckx-k." 

"What  else?" 

"Oh,  other  little  dodges  to  secure  ventilation  and  hy- 
giene. Anything  which  makes  them  learn  to  help  them- 
selves, to  rely  upon  themselves  rather  than  upon  charity. 
Father  has  worked  steadily  along  those  lines.  We  have 
started  one  or  two  tiny  industries,  basket-weaving,  mat- 
making." 

"You  like  ail  that?" 

"I  love  it,  when  one  gets  a  glimpse  of — results." 

"Will  you  take  me  round   with  you?" 

"With  pleasure." 

That  evening.  Lady  Margot  wrote  to  a  friend,  describ- 
ing Joyce: 

"The  parson's  daughter  here  is  a  striking  combination 

of  the  useful  and  ornamental,  as  clear  as  her  skin.     She 

has    an    abundance   of   brown    wavy    hair    with    golden 

threads  in  it,  and  eyes  to  match,  features  good  enough — 
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(VL'rytliinp  about  ht-r  wcll-proportioiUMl,  incliuliii}^,  so  far 
;is  I  lan  judj^:*.',  tlic  mind.  Sin-  is  healthy,  l»iit  not  ap- 
^Tcssivc'ly  houiuiiij^.  I  am  told  that  a  Cambridge  Don 
is  nuuh  cnainourc(l.  I'.voryhody  likes  her,  and  so  do  1, 
icrhaps  hecausc  she  is  my  antithesis  in  every  way. 
Ilappy  hlood  ehhs  and  flows  in  her  cheeks.  I  envied 
a  brace  of  dimples.    ..." 

The  two  j^irls  met  at  tennis  and  polf.  ,\part  from 
the  discussion  of  frames.  Lionel  was  amused  to  notice 
that  their  visitor  fiursucd  Joyce  with  eagerness,  "pumj)- 
ing"  lur  dry  about  work  in  the  parish,  insatiable  in  her 
thirst  for  information.  Joyce  slaked  this  thirst,  wonder- 
in;,'  what  lay  behind  such  questionings:  merely  curiosity, 
or  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  a  future  chatelaine  of  Pom- 
fret  Court  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  internal  condition 
of  the  small  kingrlom  over  which,  some  day,  she  might 
riign.  Larly  Pomfret,  listening  placidly,  inclined  to  the 
latter  hypothesis.  Several  days  had  passed,  nearly  a 
week,  and  she  had  duly  inforrricd  her  lord  that  Lady 
Margot  did  "like"  Lionel.  She  was  not  of  the  genera- 
tion that  uses  lightly  the  word  "love."  And  she  guessed 
that  "liking"  might  be  enough  for  their  visitor,  who 
openly  disdained  intense  emotions.  She  dasherl  at  ex- 
periences and  from  them  \vhen  they  threatened  ^o  dis- 
turb her  peace  of  mind.  But  she  told  Lady  Pomfret, 
Iicrhaps  designedly,  that  she  got  on  "swimmingly"  with 
luT  son.  And,  apparently.  Lionel  got  on  swimmingly 
with  her.  The  Squire,  summing  vip  the  situation  to  his 
wife,  said,  with  a  jolly  laugh: 
"Xo  complaints,  my  dear  Mary,  no  complaints." 
He  took  for  granted  that  she  shared  his  complacency 
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and  prayed  night  and  morning  that   his  desires   should 
be  accomplished. 

Let  us  admit  candidly  that  Lionel  was  drifting  down- 
stream. The  current  of  circumstances  swirled  too 
strongly  for  him.  He  told  himself,  with  futile  reitera- 
tion, that  he  must  "do  his  bit."  And  the  easiest  way  to 
do  thai  "bit"  was  to  marry  Margot,  //  she  would  have 
him,  which -he  thought  was  most  unlikely.  He  had  been 
asked  to  call  her  Margot,  and  did  so.  But  she  remained 
singularly  aloof  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  prospective 
lover.  This  aloofness  might  be  r'-ckoned  her  "Excalibur," 
a  naked  blade  which  she  deliberately  interposed  between 
herself  and  her  cavaliers.  Even  the  clever  bounders, 
with  rare  exceptions,  had  not  bounded  over  that.  Being 
human,  Lionel  felt  piciued,  recalling  Tom  Challoner's 
words.  Was  she  really  cold  as  Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains ?    But — what  a  companion  ! 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week.  Lady  Margot  learnt 
through  her  maid  that  Mr.  JJoxon  had  been  refused  by 
Joyce  tiamlin.  She  had  heard  much  of  Moxon  from 
Lionel,  rather  too  much,  for  she  had  tio  sympathy  with 
his  views,  and  dismissed  them  contemptuously  as  aca- 
demic an.d  Utop'an.  Finally,  she  had  silenced  Lionel 
by  saying: 

"I  dislike  schoolmasters.  T  regard  them  as  necessary 
evils,  like  inspectors  of  nuisances.  They  ought  never  to 
be  seen  in  society.  T  always  bctiold  them  cane  in  hand, 
hectoring  and  lecturing.  Enough  of  your  Professor 
Moxon." 

Nevertheless,  she  knew  that  he  was  well-to-do  and 
clever,  clever  enough  to  iiuve  turned  Lionel,  neck  and 
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crop,  out  of  a  snug  groove,  leaving  him  hung  up  to  dry 
unongst  windy  theories  and  problems  yet  unsolved.  She 
had  no  notion  that  Moxon's  doctrines  had  been  filtered 
through  Joyce. 

Why  had  Joyce  refused  Moxon? 

She  dashed  at  the  only  conclusion  possible  to  an  en- 
lightened student  of  life. 

Joyce  was  in  love  with  Lionel. 

Poor  Joyce ! 

Sl:e  surveyed  her  tranquilly  with  sincere  pity.  Why 
were  girls  such  hopeless,  helpless  fools?  According  to 
Mrs.  Poyser,  God  Almighty  had  made  the  women  fools 
to  match  the  men.  Was  Lionel  a  fool,  too?  Obviously, 
.'IS  yet  he  could  not  read  Joyce,  but  such  transparent 
documents  might  be  read  at  any  moment.  What  then  ? 
Love  bred  love.  She  eflected,  quite  dispassionately,  that 
Joyce  and  Lionel  were  a  pretty  pair,  romantically  con- 
sidered. Passion  slumbered  in  each.  A  word,  a  glance, 
a  toi.ch,  and  it  w'ould  burst  into  flame. 

FTer  maid  had  left  the  room.  Lady  Margot  was  alone 
in  the  virginal,  chintz-calendered  blue  and  white  bower 
w'.iich  had  been  assigned  to  her.  She  lay  in  bed,  with 
:m  electric  lighi  above  her.  A  book,  not  a  novel,  was 
licside  her.  Memoirs  were  her  favourite  reading,  not 
faked  memoirs  written  by  ingenious  compilers,  but  the 
genuine  article. 

She  laid  the  book  upon  a  table,  turned  oui  the  elec- 
tric light,  and  engaged  in  her  particular  form  of  prayer — 
rigorous  self-examination  and  analysis. 

If  she  wanted  Lionel,  she  must  act. 

Did  she  want  him? 
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He  had  most  engaging  qualities.  His  maj.ner  with 
his  mother  was  illuminating ;  such  a  devoted  ^on  might 
be  reckoned  sure  to  make  a  loyal  and  attentive  husband. 
He  had  a  sweet,  sunny  temper.  He  was  intelligent, 
enthusiastic,  and  pleasant  to  look  at.  Greatest  of  assets, 
he  was  an  agreeable  companion. 

And  she  wished  to  marry.  She  regarded  mirriage 
as  an  adventure,  a  tremendous  experience.  No  un- 
married woman  could  boast  that  she  had  lived  fully. 
Again  and  again,  lying  wide-awake  in  the  darkness,  she 
had  vist  alised  herself  as  the  wife  of  a  successful  bar- 
rister, or  painter,  or  novelist.  Such  men,  she  knew, 
made  indiflferent  husbands  if  they  were  at  the  top  of 
their  several  trees.  Success  imposed  intolerable  burdens. 
Goethe  had  been  wise  in  marrying  a  simple  hausfrau. 
And  brilliant  men  were  so  subject  to  moods,  such  slaves 
to  temperament.  Life  with  Lionel  would  be  a  delightful 
pilgrimage  tiirough  sunny  places.   ... 

She  thrilled. 

An  enchanting  languor  crept  upon  her.  Perhaps  at 
that  moment  she  was  almost  in  love.  Her  busy  little 
brain  stopped  working.  She  beheld  herself,  as  in  a 
dream,  alone  with  her  lover.  His  lips  were  on  hers.  His 
arms  were  about  her.  She  yielded  joyously  to  his  em- 
brace. As  if  in  a  tran.-:e,  she  murmured  his  name — 
Lionel.  And  she  hardly  recognised  her  own  voice.  She 
moved,  and  the  spell  was  broken.  But  her  heart 
throbbed ;  every  pulse  had  quickened ;  her  cheeks 
burned.   .    •    . 

Then  her  brain  began  to  calm  and  .'ontrcl  the  senses 
She  felt  half-ashamed,  half-proud  of  her  emotions.  Often 
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she  had  wondered  if  she  were  quite  normal.  Many 
women,  and  some  men,  had  told  her  that  she  wasn't. 
Never  in  her  twenty-fivo  years  of  life  had  she  been  so 
physically  thrilled  and  excited. 

Yes — she  wanted  him. 

It  will  be  noted  that  different  causes  had  brought  about 
the  same  effect  in  two  young  women.  Joyce  realised  her 
love  for  Lione.  at  the  moment  when  she  knew  that  he 
had  need  of  her ;  Lady  Margot  was  thrilled  into  what 
she  believed  to  be  love  because  sh.c  felt  the  need  of  him. 
Let  psychologists  determine  whether  or  not  this  differ- 
entiates true  love  from  its  counterfeit  presentment. 

She  awoke,  next  day,  quite  herself,  and  capable  of 
smiling  mockingly  at  the  momentary  triumph  of  body 
over  mind.  But  her  resolution  to  marry  Lionel  remained 
fixed — a  positive  determination.  Cool,  matutinal  refllec- 
lion  made  her  reconsider  the  over-night  conviction  that 
Joyce  musi  necessarily  be  in  love  with  Lionel  merely 
because  she  had  refused  another  man.  The  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  put  this  conclusion  to  the  test.  Sooner 
or  later  an  unsophisticated  parson's  daughter  would  "give 
lierself  away."  To  her  credit,  '.ct  it  be  recorded,  she  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  "pump"  her  maid.  Gossij)  with 
servants  was  a  violation  of  her  code.  And,  invariably, 
it  led  to  familiarity,  which  she  abhor'-ed.  Moxon's  love 
story  was  told  to  her  incidentally  and  inadvertently. 
Happy  Chance  had  given  her  a  clue. 

.\t  breakfast  Lady  Pomfret  became  sensible  of  a  sub- 
tle change  in  her  guest.  She  sparkled  as  usual,  but  with 
a  more  vital  scintillation.  That  might  be  the  effect  of 
country  air  upon  a  Mayfair  maiden.     .Mlowing  for  this, 
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Lady  Pom  fret  decided  that  Margot  was  "tuned  np"-  - 
fully  charged  with  electricity,  ready  to  take  the  road 
to  a  definite  destination.  She  proposed  golf,  a  foursome 
— Sir  Geoffrey,  Liiiiel,  Joyce  and  herself.  With  all 
her  cleverness  she  was  unable  to  speak  Joyce's  name 
without  an  inflect 'on  of  i)ity.  Lady  Pomfret  caught 
that  inflection  and  drew  certain  inferences.  She  said 
tentatively : 

"Ves,  yes,  dear  Joyce  has  rather  a  dull  tin.,     .f  it.     Pray 
ask  her.  and  biing  her  back  to  luncheon." 

Sir  ( IcofFrey  seconded  this.     In  hi'^^  mind  comparisons 
between  Joyce  and  Margot  (they    i'!  callcl  her  Margot) 
were  inevitable,  and  much  in   favour  of  tl      little  lad'- 
Let  Lionel  see  them  together,  the  oftenrr  the  better  I 

Accordingly,  the  four  motored  to  '■amshaw  a  New 
Forest  course,  fascinatingly  pretty,  set  in  t'lc  heart  of 
the  deep  woods,  where  William  of  Orange  planted  the 
oaks  wlu'ch  he  designed  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  be- 
come ships  of  the  line.  Sir  Geoflfri  .  being  the  best 
I)layer.  Lady  Margot  chose  liim  as  her  partner.  She 
wanted  to  watch  Joyce  with  Lionel  I 

The  course  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  fair- 
way not  too  hard  after  July  rains.  The  Squire  remarked 
upon  this,  because  it  meant  \ugust  hunting.  Indeed, 
the  first  meet  of  the  buckhounds  had  been  fixed,  and 
Lady  Margot,  without  much  pressure,  had  consented  to 
prolong  her  visit.  To  Sir  Geoffrey's  great  satisfaction 
she  cancelled  a  Scotch  engagement,  observing  candidly: 

"I  should  be  bored  to  tears  up  there." 

The  Squire  asked  jovially:    "Does  that  mean,  Margot, 
that  you  arc  not  too  bored  with  us?" 
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"Bored?"  she  echoed.  "Do  I  look  bored'  I'm  per- 
fectly happy.  Tt  is  dear  of  you  to  keep  me  on." 

Sir  Geoffrey  :ook  the  honour,  and  drove  his  ball  well 
(If  \\n  the  course.  Lionel  fluffed  his  shot.  The  Squire 
chuckled.  At  golf  the  mistakes  of  our  nearest  and  dear- 
est are  not  altoget!    r  displeasing  to  us. 

"We  shall  down  em,"  he  predicted. 

They  did  at  first.  Lionel  happened  to  be  badly  off 
i.is  game.  Joyce  played  well  and  steadily.  The  young 
man's  mortification  deepened  as  he  hit  ball  after  ball 
into  the  rough,  which,  of  course,  made  Joyce's  following 
stroke  all  the  more  difficult.  A  couple  of  balls  were  lost 
in  the  heather  and  wliins.  On  each  occasion  Lady  IMar- 
got  left  the  Squire  to  help  her  opponents  to  find  their 
ball.  Lionel's  ever-increasing  depression  amused  and 
pleased  her.  She  lik(<l  men  to  be  "keen"— up  to  a  point. 
That  point  must  not  be  a  "vanishing  point."  For  in- 
stance, the  keenness  of  clever  novelists  kept  them 
locked  up,  inaccessible,  invisible.  She  rallied  Lionel 
K-iily : 

"What  does  it  matter?" 

He  answered  irritably: 

"Nothing  to  you,  Margot.  l^ut  I'm  wrecking  Joyce's 
Kame,  spoiling  her  morning,  confound  it  I" 

Joyce  looked  at  him.  Lady  Margot's  eyes  twinkled. 
What  she  had  confidently  expected  came  to  pass.  The 
parson's  daughter  "gave  herself  away."  He  fleeting 
.i,'lance  at  a  worried  and  apologetic  partner  was  unmis- 
takable. It  fl;:  bed  its  message  upon  the  ambient  air, 
and  was  gone  I  Her  voice,  however,  remained  under 
»omrol. 
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"You  aic  not  wrecking  my  game,  Lionel.  I  like  diffi- 
cult shots." 

"Do  you?"  murmured  Margot.  "nnd  perhaps  you 
regard  golf  as  a  sort  of  epitome  of  life?" 

Joyce  flashed  ai".)thcr  glance  at  her. 

"I  suppose  I  do." 

"If  you  found  yourself  'bunkered,'  you  would  not 
looC  heart?" 

At  last  Joyce  had  a  glimjjse  of  claws,  hut  she  answered 
quietly : 

"I  should  take  my  niblick  and  try  to  get  out." 

Lionel's  voice  interrupted  them. 

"Here's  the  beastly  ball,  and  (|uite  unplayable." 

"What  will  you  do?"  asked  Margot  of  Joyce. 

"Play  it  out." 

Her  caddy  presented  a  niblick.  Joyce  concentrated 
her  attention  upon  the  ball,  deeply  imbedded  in  heather. 
The  ball  was  almost  unplayable.  The  Squire  sauntered 
up,  slightly  impatient  of  the  delay,  thinking  of  his 
luncheon. 

"Chuck  this  hole,"  he  iggested.  "We'll  walk  to  the 
next  tee." 

"Shall  we  chuck  the  game?"  said  Lionel  to  his  partner. 
"This  is  not  my  day  out." 

"We're  four  up  and  six  to  go,"  added  the  Squire. 

"Chuck  the  game?"  repeated  Joyce.     "Never!" 

Lionel  pulled  himself  together.  All  trace  of  irrita- 
tion vanished.  He  laughed,  squaring  his  shoulders, 
st'ck'ng  out   his   chin. 

"Joyce  is  a  stayer  and  so  am  I.    Father,  I'll  take  four 
to  one  in  half-crowns?" 
i8o 
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"Done!"  said  the  Squire. 

"I'll  give  the  same  odds,"  remarked  Margot. 

"Right,"  replied  Lionel.  "Go  it,  Joyce !  Smite  and 
spare  not!     Get  on  to  the  fairway,  if  you  can." 

"(jct  on  to  the  green,"  exclaimed  th<;  Squire  derisively. 

Margot  frowned.  An  absurd  thought  harassed  her, 
( lawing  savagely  at  something  she  despised,  a  rigorously 
suppressed  sense  of  the  superstitious.  Had  a  mocking 
sjtcech  been  taken  seriously?  Was  this  game,  so  much 
ill  her  favour  already,  to  be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of 
t!ie  greater  game  to  be  played  to  a  finish  between  herself 
and  Joyce?  By  something  of  a  coincidence,  the  Squire, 
who  shared  her  desires,  was  her  partner ! 

Joyce  planted  her  feet  firmly  in  the  heather — and 
smote. 

"Bravo!"  exclaimed  Lionel.  "The  luck  has  turned. 
This  puts  ginger  into  me." 

Sir  Geoffrey  and  Margot  applauded  generously.  The 
ball  pitched  in  the  fairway,  and  lay,  nicely  teed  up,  upon 
a  tuft  of  grass.    Lionel  took  his  brassey. 

"That  ball,"  he  declared  solemnly,  "is  going  on  to  the 
green.     I  know  it." 

"He  made  a  beautiful  shot. 

"Dead,  b'  Jove!"  growled  <he  Squire. 

"Not  quite,"  said  Joyce. 

Lionel  and  his  partner  had  played  "two  more."  When 
they  reached  the  thirteenth  green,  each  side  had  played 
three  strokes.  Margot  had  to  play  her  ball  from  the 
tdge  of  the  green.  Joyce  had  a  six  foot  putt.  H  Mar- 
^:ot  could  lie  "dead."  the  hole  would  be  halved.  It  was 
not  very  likely  that  Joyce  would  hole  her  putt  over  a 
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roughisli  preen.  Margot  took  her  time,  playing  wUli 
extraordinary  care  Her  ball  trickled  withui  a  foot  of 
the  hole. 

"Down  our.s,"  enjoined  Lio.iel  to  his  partner.  "You'll 
do  it,  Joyce.     It's  a  sitter." 

Joyce  played  as  carefully  as  Margot,  .scrutinising  the 
lie  of  the  ground  Lionel  did  the  same,  adding  a  last 
word : 

"Rang  for  the  back  of  the  hole!" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Joyce. 

She  holed  out  with  a  smile. 

"Three  up  and  five  to  go,"  proclaimed  the  Squire. 

"Want  to  double  the  bet  ?"  asked  Lionel. 

"No,  boy,  no." 

"I  will,  Lionel,"  said  Margot. 

"Right  again.     Your  drive,  Joyce." 

The  fourteenth  at  P.ramshaw  is  a  short  hole,  an  easy 
mashic  shot,  if  jjroperly  played.  A  topped  shot  rolls  into 
thick  whins.  Joyce,  still  smiling,  pitched  her  ball  on 
the  green  and  overran  it.  Margot  got  too  much  under 
her  ball,  which  fell  short  of  the  green  into  the  bunker 
guarding   it. 

"Tw  Mid  four,"  said  Lionel.  "We're  getting  on, 
Joyce.     I  love  playing  with  you." 

The  Sq..'-e  stared  at  his  ball,  and  then  failed  to  get 
it  out  of  the  bunker.  He  picked  it  up,  looking  sadly  at 
a  deep  cut  in  its  surface. 

"My  drive,"  he  said  gloomily,  fishing  a  new  ball  out 
of  his  pocket. 

The  fifteenth  was  halved.  T'^e  Squire  smiled  again. 
Joyce  had  the  honour.  She  drove  steadily,  keeping  well 
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to  the  left.     Margot    fclf  disa-jrecably  nervous,  as   she 
;i(Mrcsse(l  the  ball,     (ioing  back  too  (luickly.  .she  stabbed 
•  lowii.  tojjping  it  badly.     The  S(|uire  whistled. 
"We're  in  trouble,  my  dear." 

They  were.  The  luck  had  changed.  Margot  had  to 
I'lay  two  more  after  the  Sciuire's  shot.  She  achieved  a 
line  stroke  too  late  to  save  the  hole.  ( )iic  up  and  two 
to  play. 
"Close  finish,"  .said  Lionel  cheerily. 
The  seventeenth  hole  is  only  easy  for  an  accomplished 
i^olfer.  If  you  take  a  driver  for  the  tee  shot  you  go  too 
far;  unless  you  are  a  fine  "iron"  player  you  fall  lament- 
ably short.  Lionel  took  his  cleek,  and  was  short,  but 
well  in  the  fairway.  The  Squire  selected  that  eld  and 
trusty  servant— a  spoon. 

"This  does  the  trick,"  he  observed  to  his  partner. 
"Tliere  you  are,  Margot— a  possible  two,  my  dear." 

He  chuckled  complacently,  taking  Margot 's  arm.  He 
bibeved  the  match  was  over.  The  ball  he  had  just 
tlrivcn  lay  some  three  yards   from  the  hole. 

Lionel  said  to  Joyce:  "If  you  want  to  wipe  your 
shoes  on  me,  Joyce,  I'll  lie  down  and  let  you  do  it." 
Joyce  asked  her  caddie  for  a  mashie. 
The  shot  presented  no  great  diflticulties,  except  that  it 
was  necessary  to  lay  the  ball  dead  at  a  distance  of  forty 
\ar(Is.  To  Lionel's  delight  she  succeeded  famously, 
leaving  her  jK^rtner  a  putt  of  three  feet  upon  a  level 
green. 

-\t  this  crisis,  Margot  failed  lamentably.  She  ought, 
of  course,  to  have  laid  her  ball  within  a  foot  of  the  hole. 
Joyce,  with  the  same  shot,  bearing  in  mind  the  score, 
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would  have  playcl  for  safety.  I„stea.I.  Mar^jot  putted 
boKily  ior  tlK-  hole  and  overran  it  six  feet.  The  Scjuire 
made  h^'ht  of  this  misdemeanor,  for  it  was  .juite  obvious 
that  the  httle  lady  had  lost  her  temi)er. 

"I  shall  down  it."  he  assure.l  her.     Hut  his  hall  lipped 
the  hole  and  ran  round   it.     Lionel  holed  out   :  .  three 
"All  square,"  sai.l  the  S.juire.     "Now.   Margot,  we'll 
give  'em  a  taste  of  our  real  (|uality. 

She  smiled  faintly,  irritated  with  herself,  irritated 
with  Lionel,  who  was  mud.  too  cock-a-whoop.  In  silence 
she  followed  her  partner  to  the  eiK'hteenth  tec.  Joyce 
drove  ofT  .-,s  steadily  as  ever,  no  pressing,  a  nice  full 
swmg.  Margot  followed  with  a  fair  shot,  but  many 
yards  short  of  Joyce's  ball.  This  left  the  Squire  a  very 
daigerous  .stroke.  If  he  played  for  the  "pin,"  he  might 
land  m  a  ditch.  If  he  "skrimshanked,"  Margot  would 
have  to  play  a  <lifficult  approach  on  to  the  most  tricky 
green  on  the  course. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  he  asked. 
"Go   for  it."  replied   Margot.  curtly. 
Sir  GeofTrey  took  out  his  brassey,  shaking  his  head 
as  he  noted  a  "cuppy"  lie.     Hut  he  knew  himself  to  be 
a  good  and  steady  player,  and  this  was  "a  corking  good 
match."  ^  *' 

To  his  immense  satisfaction  he  plaved  the  shot  of 
the  day.  carrying  the  ditch  and  running  on  to  the  green. 
Lionel  congratulated   him  heartily: 

"You're  a  marvel,  father.  That  shot  has  cost  me  seven 
and  sixpence." 

"Not  yet,"  said  Joyce.    "Play  well  to  the  left." 

Fired  by  his  father's  example,  Lionel  made  an  ex- 
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icllent  shot.  When  they  reached  the  creen  the  Squire's 
ImH  lay  below  the  hole.  Lionel's  was  above,  i  he  odds, 
tlicrefore,  wi  le  at  least  two  to  one  ajjainst  Lionel  and 
liiN  partner.  Joyce  had  to  putt  downhill  upon  a  slippery 
■  11  r  face. 

Lionel  wondered  whether  her  nerve  would  fail  her. 
A  fairy's  touch  was  needed.  If  the  lull  overran  the 
lu)le  it  must  trickle  on  down  the  slope.  Joyce,  however, 
did  exactly  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

"It's  a  halved  match,"  saiil  the  Squire,  "and  one  of 
the  best  I've  ever  plaved." 

M argot  had  the  easiest  of  approach  putts,  but  her 
blunder  at  the  seventeenth  lay  heavy  on  her  mind.  She 
was  terrified  of  overrunning  the  mark.  She  putted 
feebly ;  the  ball  quivered  upon  the  crest  of  the  slope,  and 
rolled  back.  When  it  stopped  it  was  further  from  the 
liule  than  before. 

"Um!"  said  the  Squire.  "An  inch  more  and  you'd 
have  done  it.     Cheer  up!" 

She  was  biting  her  lip  with  vexation. 

The  Squire  putted   for  the  hole  and  missed  it. 

"I've  this   for  the  match,"  said  Lionel. 

The  ball  lay  some  twenty  inches  from  the  hole.  Lionel 
popped  it  in,  and  turned  to  Joyce. 

"1   could  hug  you,  Joyce,"  he   said  gaily. 

I^idy  Margot  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'I  must  give  up  golf,"  she  said  tartly.  "It  exasper- 
ates me." 

The  Squire  laughed  at  her,  as  he  handed  his  son  half 
a  sovereign. 

'We  can't  always  win,  my  dear." 
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MARriDT  recovered  her  temper  and  spirits  as  the 
ni()tv)r  s])C(l  Iioineward.  '.'"lie  benedictions  of  the 
countrywide  fe'i  hkc  dew  upon  her,  tlie  soft  air,  the  fra- 
grance of  p-  ■,  .  .  leafy  t^dadcs  where  tlie  deer  wandered, 
the  great  open  spaces  of  moorland.  Swift  motion  exhila- 
rated her.  She  had  paid  many  fines  for  exceeding  the 
speed  limit.  She  decided  that  she  could  think  better  in  the 
country,  and  her  thoughts,  like  bees  amongst  hme  blos- 
som, buzzed  busily.  Joyce  had  asked  to  be  dropped  at 
the  Vicarage.  The  Squire  hospitably  entreated  her  to 
lunch  at  Ihe  Hall ;  Lionel  insisted  upon  it ;  but  Joyce  told 
them  that  her  father  was  alone.  That  settled  the  matter. 
IVIargot  feigned  a  civil  disappointment.  ,'\t  heart  she 
wai  glad.  The  morning,  after  all,  had  not  been  wasted. 
The  information  she  sought  was  hers. 

The  Parson  came  out  to  meet  his  daughter,  and  stood 
talking  to  the  S(|uire — a  tall,  grim,  gaunt  figure.  The 
deep  tones  of  his  voice  impressed  Margot.  As  they 
glided  on  again,  she  said  to  the  Squire: 

"Mr.  Hamlin  is  a  remarkable  personality." 

"Man  of  too  many  angles,"  growled  Sir  Geoffrey.  "I 
bark  my  shins  against  'em." 

Margot  nodded,  too  discreet  to  press  an  interesting 
subject  further.  Lionel  had  hinted  that  relations  were 
strained  between  two  autocrats,  each  intent  upon  having 
his  way  in  the  same  parish.    She  wondered  if  Joyce  in- 
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luritcd  her  sire's  personality.  Men  obtruded  that  pricc- 
Ir.s  possession;  wise  women  hid  it:  Joyce  might  be 
wiser  than  she  seemerl,  more  detcrminec  more  resoucc- 
ful.  If  she,  too,  wanted  Lionel,  would  she  fight 
for  him  as  steadily  and  strenuously  as  slic  had 
played  golf  that  morning?  Another  question  for 
Time  to  answer. 

At  luncheon,  telling  Lady  Pomfret  a  vivacious  story 
of  the  defeat  at  golf,  she  obliterated  the  memory  of  her 
loss  of  temper  by  owning  uj)  to  it. 

"I  made  an  idicjt  of  myself,"  she  coiifesse.l.  "I  lost 
the  match,  ;ind  eight  fat  half-crowns — and  my  temper, 
."^ir  (ieotifrcy  was  adorable.  I  saw  that  Lionel  hated  me, 
but  not  so   furiously  as   I   hated  myself." 

"I  thought  you  took  it  jolly  well,"  affirmed  the  young 
man. 

"Xo  complaints,  my  dear,  no  complaints.  We'll  take 
'cm  on  again  any   day."     Thus  the  Stjuire. 

Lionel  beamed.  She  knew  that  he  was  thinking: 
•■-M argot  is  the  right  sort.  She  zcas  tried  rather  high 
this  morning."    lie  said  ingenuously: 

"I  lost  my  temper,  mother.  Joyce  played  like  a 
bdok." 

Margot  added  demurely: 

"In  very  pretty  binding." 

If  she  expected  a  comi)liment  from  the  young  man, 
she  was  disappointed.  lie  merely  nodded,  adding  after 
:i  pause: 

"You  wouldn't  believe  it.  but  Joyce  makes  her  own 
'I.-lhes." 

-Margot  hadn't  a  doubt  of  that,  but  she  "expressed  suit- 
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able  surpri'^r  anr!  commendation.  Sir  GcofFrey  changed 
the  conversation. 

The  afternoon  passed  pleasantly.  After  tea  Lionel 
went  down  tc  the  river  to  try  for  a  fish,  a  fat  trout  that 
defied  capture.  Lady  Pomfret  and  Margot  sat  under 
the  trees  and  talked.  Sir  Geoffrey  stumped  off  to  the 
Home  Farm  with  I'ishpinfjle. 

I'.y  this  time  Marmot  ha.l  established  intimacy  with 
her  host's  butler.  She  felt  towards  him  as  Lionel  did 
to  the  fat  trout.  She  wanted  to  land  him,  to  weigh  him, 
to  hold  him  in  her  small  hand.  Mystery  encompassed 
Fishpingle.  She  tried  to  read  his  history  between  the 
lines  upon  a  discreet  face.  That  was  her  me..iOd  of 
learning  French  history  from  "mcmoircs  a  scrvir."  But 
Fishpingle  eluded  her.  She  could  find  him  at  any  time 
in  his  room  ;  he  received  her  courteously  ;  he  talked  de- 
lightfully about  old  plate,  and  birds,  and  Nether-Apple- 
white, but  never,   never  of   himself. 

.\s  the  Squire  and  his  faithful  henchman  walked  ofT 
together,  Margot  said  lightly: 

"You  have  many  precious  possessions  in  your  dear 
old  house,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all  of  them  Fish- 
pingle is  the  most   priceless." 

Lady  Pomfret  became  alert.  At  moments,  Margot's 
cleverness  frightened  her.  Not  her  sprightliness  in 
small  talk.  Lady  Pomfret  could  discount  that,  and  did. 
But  the  littJe  lady  exhibited,  in  flashes,  powers  of  in- 
tuition and  characterisation  which  were  certainly  remark- 
able. 

"Tell  me  what  you  mean,  my  dear." 

"I  speak  of  him  as  a  possession.  In  the  la.st  few 
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years  I  h:>\v  had  three  butlers,  each  of  them  hic^hly 
recommended.  I  pay  a  htlle  n-.ore  than  is  usual  to  my 
upper  servants,  ])eeause  I  want  to  keep  them.  And  I 
ihuik  1  am  coiisi>tentIy  nice  to  them.  'Idiat  i)ays,  doesn't 
it?  And  yet.  to  my  intense  annoyance,  tliev  leave  me. 
They  arc  not  possessions,  as  they  used  to  he.  lMshj)in^dc 
showed  me  that  handsome  inkstand.  I  was  consumed 
with  envy  when  I  read  the  inscrijnion— "Im  ftv  years' 
service !"' 

"lie  became  pa.o^e  to  Lady  Alicia  romfret  v.hen  he 
was  ten.  J  lis  duties,  1  fancy,  were  not  too  onerous. 
She  had   him  educated." 

"Ah!     P,ut,  obviously,  he  has  j^one  on  educating  him- 

.Hlt." 

Another  flash.  Lafly  Pomfrct  assented.  Marj^ot  con- 
tinued— 

"How  do  you  do  it?  Your  cook,  Mrs.  Mowland,  is 
another  i)os-e>siun,  and  your  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Randall. 
It's  wonderful." 

"They  are  our  own  people,  part  of  the  soil,  and  we 
live  in  the  country  all  the  year  round.  London  makes 
servants  restless.  Chanf,Te  excites  them.  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  these — possessions.  You  are  ritrht,  Margot, 
they  arc  priceless." 

"I  see  you  can't  whisijcr  your  secret  to  me." 

"There  is  no  secret." 

Mart(ot  lauj:^hed,  with  a  little  gesture  of  resignation. 
iCvidently,  Lady  Pomfret  was  not  to  be  coaxed  or  flat- 
tened irto  talking  about  her  amazing  butler.  Skilfullv, 
she  selected  and  cast  another  fly. 

"Your  stillroom  maid,  Prudence,  Fishpingle's  niece,  is 
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clianniiicj.  I  vctiture'l  to  ask  foi  the  recipe  of  tlio^^e  nu'It- 
iiig  <:^ri(Mk'  cakes  we  have  at  tea.  She  said  that  tl-.c 
recipe  was  yours." 

"^'ou  are  most  welcome  to  it." 

"Tliank  you  so  much.  Prudence  is  the  a])ple  of 
l''i>h])insle's  eye,  but  you  have  chief  jilace  in  his 
heart." 

l-ady  Pomfret  "sat  up,"  in  every  sen.-,e  of  tliat  slangy 
phrase. 

"P.less  me!  He  told  you  that?" 
"Not  he.  I  guessed.  You  reign  supreme." 
Margot  sighed.  Not  without  reaso.i  had  a:  inspired 
minor  poet  given  her  the  nickname — La  Reine  Margot. 
She  wished  to  reign,  not  merely  over  men,  but  with  a 
wider  dominion  over  all — something  difficult  of  achieve- 
ment in  London.  As  the  chatelaine  of  lieaumanoir  Chase 
this  dominating  instinct  might  have  been  gratified.  She 
could  say  bitter  things  about  the  Salique  law.  Lady 
Pomfret  wondered  why  such  a  visitor,  so  "smart"  (to 
use  an  odious  word),  had  settled  down  contentedly  at 
Pomfret  Court,  where  the  entertainment  of  a  town  guest 
must  be  considered  hum-drum.  At  this  moment  light 
came  to  her.  She  divined  that  Margot  was  studying  in- 
telligently conditions  which  made  i)etty  sovereignty  pos- 
sible. She  remembered  the  "pumping"  of  Joyce,  which 
amused  her  at  the  time.  Purpose  underlay  the  many 
questions.  She  remembered,  also,  that  Margot  missed 
no  opportunity  of  ingratiating  herself  with  Donsor  and 
others  at  tiie  Home  Farm.  She  sui:)iiosed  that  this  was 
Margot's  "way"  (which  ])aid!),  and  ])art  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  please  the  Stjuire.     Lastly,  regarding  her  own 
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son  with  a  fond  mother's  eye.  she  had  iteen  slirewd 
(iiouf^h  to  reahse  that,  matrimonially,  he  was  no  j^reat 
"eatch"  for  an  heiress  of  ([uality.  In  her  heart,  whilst 
humouring  her  husband,  she  had  eonfulently  expected 
a  "debacle."  A  dasher  had  dashed  at  a  new  experience. 
\  ery  soon,  such  a  personage  would  he  bored  and  flit 
elsewhere,  a  ease,  in  hne,  of  Marie  Antoinette  milking 
cows ! 

And  now,  swiftly,  she  was  modifying  these  premature 
conclusions.  To  make  assured  her  new  foundations, 
she,  too,  cast  a  fly.  As  a  fisherman,  she  was  (juite  as 
adroit  as  Margot. 

"T  reign  happily  over  a  small  establishment.  i\ry  rule, 
such  as  it  is,  imposes  penalties.  In  my  place.  Margot, 
you  would  be  bored." 

Margot  "rose"  instantly.  The  fly  stuck  fast  in  her 
throat.  And  the  moment  had  come,  she  decided,  when 
sincerity  would  best  serve  her  purpose.  She  replied 
eagerly — 

"Dear  Lady  Pomfret,  you  are  so  clever,  but  indeed 
you  arc  mistaken.  Sir  Geoffrey,  oddly  enough,  this 
very  morning,  seemed  surprised  when  I  told  him  that  I 
was  not  bored.  I  ask  you,  as  I  asked  him — do  I  look 
iiored?" 

Lady  Pomfret  laughed,  partly  because  it  was  pleasant 
to  reflect  that  her  hand  had  not  lost  its  cunning. 

"I  have  read  somewhere,  my  dear,  that  you  are  an 
accomplished  amateur  actress.  We  have  never  enter- 
tained a  visitor  so  easily.  Indeed,  you  have  entertained 
— us!  At  least,  we  might  have  invited  some  of  our 
neighbours  to  meet  so  aereeable  a  guest" 
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"I  feared  that.  I  dared  to  hint  as  much  to  the 
Squire." 

"The  wretch  never  told  me." 

"I  wanted  to  rest,  to  gloat  in  this  quiet  paradise. 
To  fortify  myself." 

"For  what?" 

The  ([uiet  ([uestion  hroupht  a  faint  flush  to  Margot's 
pale  cheeks,  but  she  replied  vivaciously  : 

"Against  my  autumn  visits,  a  dreary  round,  which  no 
longer  suflRcies  me.  The  jicople  I  know  are  too  aggres- 
sive, too  neurotic,  too  jumpy.  I  have  chosen  my  friends 
—if  ycm  can  call  them  that — not  very  wisely.  My  own 
fault.  This  last  season  was  trying.  ()ne  must  keep  up 
with  the  procession,  and  it  simply  races  along." 

Lady  Pom  fret  felt  sorry  for  her,  pity  welled  into  her 
kind  eyes  and  suffused  her  voice.  Margot  looked  so 
small,  so  frail.  Take  from  her  the  trappings  of  her 
position,  and  what  was  left?  A  motherless  young  woman, 
who,  admittedly,  had  chosen  the  wrong  friends.  She 
murmured  softly — 

"Poor  little  Margot!  You  make  me  sad.  But  I  am 
glad  that  you  think  of  this,"  her  glance  wandered  round 
the   peaceful  garden,  "as  a  sanctuary." 

"I  do.     I  do.     Why  didn't  we  meet  before?" 


During  the  two  days  that  followed  this  confidential 
talk  with  her  hostess,  Margot  spun  webs  in  that  dainty 
parlour,  her  heart,  now  swept  and  garnished  for  the 
reception  of  Lionel.  She  encouraged  him  to  talk  freely, 
ever  watchful  and  ready  to  steer  him  out  of  the  troubled 
waters  nf  iturosnection  and  windv  cQn'CCture  ititd  the 
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snufT  liarbourr.frc  of  a  practical  prosperity.  Lionel  had 
read  the  books  and  pamphlets  lent  by  Fishpin;:jle.  And 
I'"ishpingle  had  warned  him  that  they  were  one-sided, 
written  by  men  who  had  sutTered  abuses,  who  card-in- 
dexed flagrant  instances  with  something  of  the  same  gusto 
which  animates  collectors  of  pornogra]ihic  engravings, 
li  was  quite  easy  for  Margot  to  deal  with  such  propa- 
ganda. Alore.  l-.er  knowledge  impressed  him.  Sh.;  pre- 
.H'lited  the  oth.-  ■^ide  with  a  suavity  in  pleasing  contrasf 
to  the  acerbity  cf  the  pamphleteers.  If  she  stickled  for 
Authority,  as  she  did,  she  garbed  it  in  motley.  Verv 
1  leverly,  she  laid  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  loyalty  to 
their  own  order. 

"You  can't  destroy  your  own  nest,  Lionel.  ^L^k(■  no 
mistake!  These  demagogues  mean  to  wipe  us  out,  if 
tluy  can.  If  they  do,"  she  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
"it  will  be  largely  due  to  our  indolence  anrl  indifference. 
We  may  have  to  fight  with  their  bludgeons.  My  father 
advocated  a  L'nion  of  Landed  Gentry." 

'AVhy  not?"  asked  Lionel. 

"Hecause,  my  child,  Authority  detests  co-ojieration. 
^'<JU  see  that  in  politics.  The  heads  of  different  dcpart- 
nicnts  won't  pull  together.  People  talk  of  a  united  Cab- 
inet.   A  Cabinet  is  never  united." 

The  surprise  in  his  face  amused  her.  What  fun  en- 
lightening such  an  innocent  1  She  went  on,  more  suavely 
ihan  ever: 

"P.efore  T  put  my  hair  up,  in  my  father's  lifetime,  tlie 
Mandarins  used  to  foregather  at  Beaumanoir.  Our  chef 
was  a  great  artist." 

"Chinamen?"' 
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"F.nular..r  statesmen.  I  beheld  theni  with  awe— the 
Dlyiiipiaii-!  The  awe  soon  went  after  I  Rot  to  know 
them.  Tlieir  very  ordinary  talk  shattered  my  illusions. 
Believe  me,  1  lonel.  they  are  well  called  representative 
men.  They  re]ire>ent  most  faithfully  the  Man  in  the 
Street,  whom  they  study  to  i)lease  and  satisfy  after— 
Hen  ctitcvdn—ihvy  have  ground  their  own  little  axes. 
Heavens!  how  they  disa])pointed  me.  No  imagination! 
No  enthusiasm!  Xo  real  symt)athy !  Just  commonplace 
party  politicians  with  a  gift  of  the  gab  and  ears  pricked 
to  catch  tho  Voice  of  the  People." 
"This  is  a  staggerer  for  me,  M argot." 
She  laughed  at  his  sober  face. 

"Come  to  my  house,  and  you  shall  meet  some  of  them. 
There  are  rare  exceptions,  of  course.  I  speak  generally. 
I  want  to  warn  you  and  prepare  you.  Heaven  has  sent 
me  to  your  rescue.  You  were  thinking  of  chucking  the 
army,  studying  chemistry  as  applied  to  land,  and  turning 
yourself  into  your  father's  bailiff." 
"Something  of  that  sort." 

"A  fine  programme,  if  it  could  be  carried  out.  But, 
suppose  it  couldn't?  You  iTiight  fail.  What  a  situation 
then!  Will  your  father  co-operate  with  you?  Will  he 
supply  the  sinews  of  war?  Experimental  chemistry  is 
costly,  as  my  father  found  out.  Success  might  come 
after  many  failures.  Would  your  father  stand  the  strain 
of  those  failures?" 

'•No— he  wouldn't.     But  I  must  do  something.     Better 
to  try  and  fail  than  to  sit  still  and  trust  to  luck.     You 
are  not  very  encouraging.    Give  me  a  lead,  if  you  can.' 
She  aubwered  senouaiy ; 
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'•I  think  T  can.  I  like  yen.  Lionel ;  I  like  ynur  people ; 
f  love  this  <lear  ol.j  place.  It  i.s  far  nicer  than  P.eau- 
iiianoir.  and  1  loved  that.  \'c.,  I  sJiouM  Ik-  proud  to 
liclp  you,  hut  the  ohvious  way  is  so  seldom  ohvious  to 
the  traveller  himself,  ^'ou  have  come  hack  from  India 
to  face  conditions  which  I  have  heard  di-cussed  ever 
-iiice  1  was  tifteen.  And  I  have  heard  hotii  sides.  Per- 
MHially,  I  have  made  tny  choice.  I  stick  to  my  order, 
--ink  or  swim." 

"I   feel  like  that,  too." 

"Well,  1  have  warned  you  that  you  can't  expect  too 
much  from  Authority.  If  it  conies  to  a  real  fi^ht,  we 
sluill  stand  toj,nther.  Meanwhile,  every  man  in  your 
position  should  prep.are   for  that  fight." 

"You  talk  well.  .Margot." 

"I   repeat  what   I   have  heard." 

Joyce  had  said  the  same.  He  rememhcred  that  in  the 
mythologies  F.cho  is  a  nynii)h. 

"I  low  am  I  to  prejjare  ?" 

"Vou  ought  to  he  in  Parliament.  Punch  may  well  call 
it  "The  House  of  Awfully  Commons,"  hut  there  is  no 
other  place  for  such  as  you." 

lie  muttered  gloomily — 

"Sit  up  late,  and  do  as  I'm  told." 

.Siie  laughed. 

"It's  not  quite  as  had  as  that.  Tn  Parliament  you 
would  get  the  training  you  need.  If  I  know  you,  youM 
forge  ahead.  At  any  rate,  you  would  be  in  the  move- 
ment.   And  your  chance  would  come." 

Lionel  answered  her  sharply,  with  incisive  curtness: 
lou     have     not     Dainted     a     flgittfruiir     f-irvt-fmi'f     r^f 
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jiolilii  ians,     ut      \()U     ur;^*.-     inc     tu     Ijicoinc     one     '>f 
llii-m." 

"1  (li'^rril.i'd  tluin  a-  I  sec  iIriii,  bccaii^c  you  arc  so 
prcpo-uidu-l;,-  iiioilcst.  \'ou  look  u\>  i<i  llu-m.  Many 
(»l  thiiii  Miuld  luok  n\>  \i<  you.  I'lai c  and  power  arc 
caNJly  witlrii  vour  .urasp.  Men  with  half  yiHir  advaii- 
taiji-^  haw  liinihcil   hii,di." 

I  III-  tlaacry  tickled  him,  hut  ho  stii.k  doggedly  to 
his  poiut. 

"I'arllauicnt  wouhl  nuau  a  higger  allowance,  leather 
eouldn't    alYord    it." 

Ikr  tone  heeanie  light  again. 

"As  to  tha',  von  are  like  poor  I'.eau.     Vou  must  make 
the  right  sort  of  marriage.     Unlike  puur  lleau,  you  are 
well  cahle  to  do  it." 
lie  moved   uneasily. 

"Margut — have  you  talked  this  over  with  Father?" 
"On  my  honmir — no.     Why  do  you  ask?" 
"Your  views  are  his  views.      He  put  it  to  mo  within 
a  few  hours  of  my  return  home.     'Vou  must  marry  a 
nice  little  girl  with  a   hit  of   money.'" 

The  adjective  "little"  may  have  caused  her  rmhar- 
rassment.  And  his  voice,  as  he  spoke,  was  low  and 
trouhled.  He  seemed,  too.  to  he  deliberately  looking 
away  from  her.  She  saved  an  awkward  situation  with 
a  ripple  of  laughter. 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  went  on,  ([uite  herself  again. 
"I  could  find  you  half  a  dozen  nice  girls.  Do  you 
prefer  them — little?" 

He  stammered  out  a  reply: 

"T T   ..!_;)r'.<i't  I.iinvv      Yd'.}  See  T T  h.'iven't  finite  ETOt 
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to  father's  point  of  viow.  I  mean  to  say  I  never  thought 
(if  marrying,'  at  all.  It  wasn't  exactly  beyond  my  horizon, 
hut— — !"  He  hrf>ke  otT,  rai^inj,'  trouijled  eyes  to 
her. 

She  handled  him  with  extreme  delieacv  and  patience. 

"I    understand   perfectly.      Vounfj   men   of   your    type 

don't  think  of  marriage  till — till  love  imposes  the  thought 

of  it  on  them.     P>ut  is  it  possible,  Lionel,  that  you  have 

never  been  in  love?" 

"Never — in  the  sense  you  mean." 

"Really?  What  a  sensation  to  come !  But — how  shall 
I  put  it? — wouldn't  you  like  to  be?  F.very  girl  worth 
her  salt  thinks  of  a  possible  husband — generally  a  (juite 
impossible  man.  Have  you  never  thought  of  a  possible 
wife?" 

"In  the  abstract — yes.  Are  you  pulling  my  leg,  Mar- 
got?" 

"Heaven  forbid !  I  am  nearly,  not  quite,  as  solenm  as 
you  are." 

Hut  she  laughed  gaily,  contradicting  her  own  words. 
Her  laughter  was  so  infectious  that  Lionel  laughed  with 
her.  The  ice  between  them  broke  and  drifted  away. 
He  chuckled,  like  his  father. 

"I  say,  you  must  think  me  a  mug." 

"I  feel,"  she  paused,  meeting  his  glance  roguishly, 
"I  feel  old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  and  really  I'm 
one  year  younger  than  you." 

"One  year  and  three  months." 

"You   looked  me  up?" 

"I  did." 

cu,.  .'-r 1 !i_i       ..  .1     _  _  _._•    .. 

wii's.  ;;;;ci;cu,  pUbbJLiiy,  Iliorc  maii   vv'So  oil  iCiiy  Warriiil- 
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able.     Suddenly  the  dressinj?  Rong  boomed  out.     Margot 
got  uj).     Lionel  i)rotestcd  : 

"You  don't  take  half  an  hour  to  shove  on  a   frock, 

do  you?" 

"Sometimes.     I  am  wearing  a  new   frock  to-night.     I 

hope  you  will  like  it." 

"You  must  spc.fl  a  lot  on  your  clothes." 

"I  do.     \\'\v  not?     i  have  money  to  bu.n.     A  tout  a 

Ihcurc." 

She  waved  her  hand  and  departed. 


Lionel  sat  on  under  the  trees,  gazing  at  the  lengthening 
shadows  as  they  stole  across  i  le  velvety  lawn,  and  lett"  .„ 
his  thoughts  p.ojcct  themsel.es  into  the  future.  No 
man  likes  to  think  that  he  is  being  ])ursued  by  a  woman, 
however  charming  she  may  be.  T.ut  such  a  jirobabi.  y 
didn't  occur  to  him.  llis  father  was  wiser  in  such  mat- 
ters. Lionel  accepted  Margot's  advice  as  impersonal. 
And  she  had  not  been  "primed"  by  the  squire.  The 
pair,  such  a  contrast  to  each  other  in  most  respects,  hap- 
pened to  think  alike,  independently  and  sincerely,  upon 
a  subject  which  they  had  not  discussed  together. 

What  wuuUl  it  mean  to  him,  if  he  cajjtured  Margot? 
For  the  first  time  he  thought  of  her  not  as  the  wife 
chosen  for  him  by  a  fond  and  ambitious  sire,  bat  as  the 
ZL'omtDi  chosen  by  himself  out  of  all  the  world.  Any 
man  miglit  be  pr(ni(l  to  possess  a  creature  so  distin- 
guished, so  sought  after,  so  attractive  physically  and 
mentallv.  Otlicr  men  would  envy  him.  In  the  regiment 
his  pals  would  congratulate  him  warmly  on  "landing" 
a  big  "fish."  No  young  fellow  is  independent  of  public 
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opinion,  least  of  all  an  old  Etonian,  a  subaltern  in  a 
crack  corps.  Men  he  knew  had  been  caught  by  enter- 
prising spinsters  in  India,  swishing  tempestuous  petticoats 
(if  the  wrong  cut.  He  rcnienibered  what  was  said  at 
mess  concerning  such  matclies.  h^irdingbridge  had  gone 
a  "mucker."  Young  (  )cknell,  too,  the  si)ly  ass,  had 
married  a  second-rate  actre.:.s.  And  Ocknel)  Manor  was 
iilTercd    .'or  >i\\v  in   '  i)ii)itrv  Life! 

lie  heard  the  clock  in  the  stable-yard  strike  a  quarter 
to  eight.  Tlie  short  cut  to  his  room  lay  through  the 
shrubberies,  and  a  side  door  not  far  from  the  pantry, 
lie  happened  to  be  wearing  tennis  shoes.  As  he  ap- 
proached liie  "^ide  docjr,  h.e  saw  F'rudence  and  .Alfred. 
Their  faces  might  have  been  three  inches  apart,  not  more. 
I'rndence  giggled  a'ld  lliited  indoors.  Alfred  stood  his 
ground,   grinning   sheepishlv. 

'A'ery  close  out  here,"  said  Lionel. 

Alfred  assented,  adding  nervously — 

"  'F-Ie  won'[  tell  tales  out  o'  school.  Master  Lionel, 
will  'ee?  'Tis  as  much  as  my  place  be  worth,  if  S([uire 
caught  Prue  an'  me  mumbud-gettin';  he  be  so  tarr'blc  set 
on  cugannicks." 

"Trust  me,"  smiled  Lionel.  "The  Squire  will  come 
round,  Alfred.  I  said  a  word  to  him,  as  I  promised,  but 
I  spoke  too  soon.  Don't  worry !  By  George,  you  are  a 
lucky  fellow.  True  is  a  little  dear.  And  you  both  looked 
as  happy  as  larks.     I  say,  I  shall  be  late  for  dimier." 

He  rushed  into  the  house,  followed  more  leisurely  by 
Alfred,  still  grinning. 

Hastily  dressing,  Lionel  was  sensible  of  an  emotion 
which  might  or  might  not  be  the  quickening  of  love.     He 
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found  himself  envying  Alfred.  It  must  be  jollv  to  have 
a  pretty  girl  look  at  a  fellow  as  Prud.-nce  looked  at  her 
lover.  The  world  was  going  round  and  round  for  them. 
Had  little  Margot  such  a  glance  in  her  battery?  Had  she 
ever  looked  at  a  man  like  that  ? 

Had  Joyce? 

When  he  appeared  in  the  Long  Saloon,  the  last  of 
the  i)arty,  Margot  was  wearing  her  new  frock,  fashioned 
out  of  chiffon  of  the  particular  emerald  green  she  affected 
and  so  bes{)angle(!  that  it  looked  as  if  dusted  with  tiny 
diamonds.  About  her  white  neck  shimmered  her  famous 
l^earls.  She  wore  no  other  jewelry.  Lionel,  as  he 
approached  her,  shaded  his  eyes.     The  Squire  chuckled. 

"A  bit  of  a  dazzler,  eh,  boy?" 

"Quite  stunning,"  said  Lionel. 

Margot  flashed  a  glance  at  him,  which  the  Squire  and 
Lady  Pomfret,  standing  just  behind  her,  couldn't  see. 
Long  afterwards  Lionel  described  this  glance  as  a 
"crumpled."  The  question,  so  doubtfully  propounded 
whilst  he  was  dressing,  had  been  answered.  Tom  Chal- 
loner  was  a  fool.  Lady  Margot  Maltravers  might  be 
cold  as  (ireenland's  icy  mountains  to  him — and  '^erve  him 
right !  To  a  friend,  at  the  psychological  moment,  her 
heart  revealed  itself  enchantingly — warm  as  India's 
coral  strand. 

They  went   into  dinner. 

The  talk  settled  ui)on  a  cricket-match  to  be  played, 
next  day,  upon  the  Squire's  ground — Nether-.Kjjplewhite 
V.  Long-Baddeley,  a  neighbouring  village.  The  Parson 
captained  his  XI.  The  Sijuire,  in  a  long  white  kennel- 
overcoat,  ofificiated  as  umpire.  Margot  wanted  to  play 
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games.  Looking  on  bored  her.  PiUt  the  Squire  promised 
entertainment.  Obviously,  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  a 
victory.  Lionel  was  t[uite  as  keen.  To  hear  the  two 
discussing  the  "furm"  of  different  village  champions,  one 
might  suppose  that  an  international  match  impended.  Sir 
Geoffrey  mentioned  a  bowler.  Joel  Tibber,  who  put  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  into  timid  batsmen.  Joel  could  \ntch 
a  ball  with  deadly  accuracy  at  the  batsman's  head.  Hav- 
ing established  the  right  degree  of  "funk."  he  bowled 
with  equal  accuracy  at  the  wicket.  Joel  belonged  to 
Long-Baddelcy,  but  his  motlier  had  been  born  in  Nether- 
.\pplewhite.  The  Stiuirc  felt  that  he  owned  a  half-in- 
terest in  Joel.  IM argot  hoped  that  Fishpingle  would 
take  the  field,  and  Lionel  told  her  that  he  kept  wicket. 
She  learnt  later  that  the  Parson  batted  with  a  thick 
broomstick,  about  the  right  handicap  for  a  man  who 
had  made  his  "century"  for  the  Gentlemen  of  England. 
The   Squire  said  solemnly: 

"If  Lionel  is  in  form  we  shall  romp  home." 

"Do  you   feel  in   form?"  asked   IvLirgot. 

"Ra-thcr!  But  if  that  beast  Joel  picks  me  off,  as  he 
(lid  last  time,  I  shall  want  'first  aid.'    Can  you  give  it?" 

Lady  Pom  fret  observed  mildly,  "I  take  a  little  arnica 
and    lint   on   to   the   battlefield." 

Margot  said,  as  solemnly  as  Sir  Geoffrey: 

"This  is  a  serious  affair." 

She  was  assured  of  it.  Any  jesting  upon  the  national 
game  would  be  unseemly.  It  might  be  permissible  to 
laugh  at  the  cricketers,  not  at  cricket.  This  from  Lady 
Pomfret,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  her  eye.  Twice  she  es- 
.^aycd  to  turn  the  ball  of  talk  from  the  wickets.    Twice 
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the  Squire  returned  that  ball  to  his  son — and  the  great 
game  went  on. 

Was  Alarpot  bored? 

No.  Such  talk  in  her  own  house  amongst  her  own 
set  might  be  deemed  impossible.  The  first  ball  would 
liave  gone  to  the  boundary  and  stayed  there.  But  here,  in 
this  panelled  dining-room,  witli  the  scent  of  new-mown 
hay  stealing  through  the  ojjcn  windows,  with  the  pitch 
itself  to  be  seen  from  those  windows,  lying  smooth  as 
silver  in  the  moonlight,  what  cleaner,  better  theme  could 
be  chosen  ?  It  smelt  of  the  countryside.  It  presented 
humours  delightfully  Arcadian. 

After  dinner,  Lionel  proposed  piquet.  Given  equal 
cards.  Margot  was  incomparably  the  better  player.  Lady 
Pomfret,  watching  her  noticed  that  she  played  to  the 
score,  played,  in  short,  to  win.  She  noticed,  too,  that 
Lionel  seemed  to  be  studying  his  opponent  rather  than 
the  game.  He  discarded  carelessly;  he  forgot  to  score 
points.  In  her  own  mind  smiling  to  herself,  the  mother 
perpetrated  a  mild  pun.  "He  looks  at  her  hands  instead 
of  his  own."  Lionel,  let  us  admit,  was  watching  and 
waiting  for  another  dynamic  glance.  He  might  have 
guessed  that  a  second  would  not  be  forthcoming  too 
soon.  A  second  might  have  weakened  the  first.  Never- 
theless, what  was  carefully  hiflden  from  Lionel  revealed 
itself  unmistakably  to  Lady  Pomfret.  She  beheld  Truth 
before  the  nymph  left  her  well. 

"Margot  means  to  have  him." 

The  Squire,  dozing  in  his  big  armchair,  sat  bolt  up- 
riglu. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  he  exclaimed.    "It's  past  eleven. 
To  bed  with  you,  boy  I    And  take  a  pinch  of  bi-carbonate 
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of  potash."  He  turned  to  his  guest.  "Nothing  hkc  it 
to  clear  the  eye." 

"Take  two  pinches,  Lionel,"  counselled  the  little  lady. 

Lady  Pomfret  read  her  and  smiled. 

The  Squire  rang  the  bell,  a  signal  that  meant  "Lights 
out!"  With  his  hand  on  the  old-fashioned  bell-pull,  he 
turned  to  his  son. 

"By  ihe  way,  I  heard  a  bit  of  news  this  afternoon. 
The  Professor  has  turned  up  again." 

"Moxon,  father?" 

"Yes,  Moxon."  He  added  for  Margot's  benefit,  "Not 
a  Moxon  of  Wooton,  my  dear,  but  a  very  presentable 
and  knowledgable  young  man." 
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RICKET  mntchcs  of  the  fir-t  ina.cfnitiulc  arc  played  of 
a  Saturday  in  Wtlur-Aiiplcwhitc.  At  ten  punc- 
tually, an  a,i.:^cfl  and  yellow  bus,  drawn  by  two  stout  horses, 
rolled  tlironj^h  the  Iodide  jL^ates  of  I'onifret  Court  and  drew 
up  at  the  marquee.  A  young,  fresh-faced  man,  sitting  by 
the  driver,  tootled  a  tandem  horn.  Fishpinglc  said  to 
the  Sfiuire : 

"llis  lordship  is  with  them." 

Long-Baddclcy  formed  i)art  of  Lord  Fordingbridgc's 
property. 

The  Squire  and  Lionel  advanced  to  greet  their  visitors. 
They  shook  hands  with  Fordingbridge,  Joel  Tibber,  and 
those  members  of  XI  whom  they  knew  personally.  Mild 
chaff  was  exchanged.  The  Squire  inquired  after  the 
twins. 

"Two  big  bouncing  boys,"  proclaimed  the  father.  "It 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  sec  them,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"The  more  the  merrier.     Never  expected  to  sec  you." 

"I'm  not  playing,  but  I  had  to  come.  Lionel  looks  as 
fit  as  a  fidd.c  " 

"Yes,  yes ,  India's  made  a  strong  man  of  him." 

Lionel  bandied  pleasantries  with  Mr.  Tibber,  the  cap- 
tain of  Long-Baddeley — 

"I've  put  on  chain  armour  under  my  flannels,  Joel." 

"Ah-h-h !    Pitch  won't  be  so  nice  an'  bumpy,  seemin'ly, 
aiicT  tnciii  tiicFc  rams. 
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He  spoke  witli  sincere  rcpret.  A  hard,  bumpy  pitch 
meant  many  wickets  for  Mr.  Tihber.  He  preferred  vil- 
l.'ipe  preens  for  his  dcarlly  work.  The  Parsons,  wearing 
hi.'-:  Cambridge  "blue,"  joined  the  group.  In  the  cricket 
field  he  looked  ten  years  younger.  Lionel  couldn't  see 
either  Moxon  or  Joyce.  But  the  onlookers  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived.  Margot  and  Lady  Pomfret  were  expected  at  noon. 

Joel  won  the  toss  and  elected  to  bat.  Hamlin  and  his 
merry  men  took  the  field.  Fordingbridge  and  the  Squire 
served  as  umpires.  The  two  elder  Mucklows  went  on 
to  bowl.  George,  the  youngest  of  the  brethren,  ap- 
proached his  captain. 

"I  can  bowl  a  wicked  ball."  he  said.  He  pronounccil 
"bowl"  as  if  it  rhymed  with  "jowl." 

"Xo,  you  can't,"  replied  the  Parson,  decisively. 

"I  thinks  I  can,"  urged  George.  "God  A'rnighty  made 
us  Mucklows  bowlers.  He  did." 

"You  stand  in  the  deep  field,  George.  H  you  miss  a 
catch,  you  can  go  to  Canada  and  never  return." 

He  patted  him  pleasantly  on  the  shoulder.  George 
retired,  grumbling.  One  of  the  Long-Baddeley  batsmen 
asked  for  a  trial  ball.  After  heated  discussion  this  was 
conceded  as  a  favour,  not  a  right.  Fishpingle  quoted  the 
law,  upholding  the  rigour  of  the  game,  like  Mrs.  Battle. 
Another  discussion  followed  the  first  delivery,  "no-balled" 
by  his  lordship.    Fishpingle  sustained  the  decision. 

Lionel  was  fielding  at  square  leg,  and  between  the 
overs  and  opportunities  of  chatting  with  Fordingbridge, 
who,  matrimonially,  as  deemed  by  the  county  to  have 
gone  a  "mucker."  Lionel,  however,  noticed  that  he 
.seemed  the  better  for  it 
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"You  must  come  and  sec  my  missis,  Lionel.  Slie's  a 
topper.  We're  farmers.  Rise  with  the  lark,  my  hoy.  I 
feel  another  man.  It  came  to  this — I  had  to  take  hold  or 
let  ^o.  Now  I  save  all  the  money  which  I  used  to  s{)end 
away  from  home.  And  I'm  on  the  spot  to  check  wastage." 

"The  simple  life,  Johnnie,  agrees  with  you." 

"Lord  love  you,  I  was  slidin'  downhdl  when  you  went 
to  India.  Couldn't  look  an  egg  in  the  face  at  breakfast, 
and  bored  with  everything  and  evervbody." 

The  game  went  on  with  varymg  fortune.  The  star 
batsman  ran  himself  out,  and  hotly  disputed  the  Squire's 
decision,  daring  to  affirm  that  his  lordship  would  have 
rendered  another  verdict.  The  Squire  treated  such  inci- 
dents humourously,  as  not  the  least  amusing  part  of  vil- 
lage cricket.  Fordingbridge  rebuked  the  misdemeanant, 
saying  in  a  loud  voice : 

"Don't  be  a  damned  fool,  Dave  Misselbrook!  I'm 
ashamed  of  you." 

Dave  retreated.  The  batsman  at  the  other  end  ob- 
served apologetically : 

"Dave  ain't  hisself.  His  young  'ooman  give  him  the 
chuck  las'  week." 

Fordingbridge  took  this  bit  of  gossip  seriously — 

"Did  she?     I  must  have  a  talk  with  the  baggage." 

Lionel  laughed,  but  he  was  much  impressed.  Fording- 
bridge, as  he  recalled  him,  a  man  who  raced,  and  hunted 
from  Melton,  and  kejit  late  hours  and  loose  company,  had 
indeed  changed.  Curiosity  consumed  him  to  see  the  "top- 
per," surely  a  worker  of  luiracles.  Then  his  thoughts 
wandered  to  Joyce.  Was  she  sitting  upon  the  Vicarage 
l.iwn    with    Moxon?      Why    had    Aloxon    returned    so 
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'iuickly?  Had  she  whistled?  Confound  it!  Thinking 
f)l  Joyce,  an  easy  catch  was  missed.  Loud  chcrs  from 
Loiig-Baddelcy.  "You  duffer!"  gnnvled  the  Siiuirc. 
iMshpingle  shook  his  liead   sorrowfully. 

At  midday  the  spectators  hegan  to  arrive.  Margot  and 
Lady  I'omfret  wanderd  round  the  ground,  talking  to  the 
village  fathers  and  mothers,  who  sat  placidly  beneath  the 
oaks  and  beeches.  Lady  Pom  fret  anticipated  diversion 
where  it  was  likely  to  be  met. 

"This,"  she  murmured  to  Margot,  "is  a  charac- 
ter." They  were  approaching  an  old  woman,  who 
had  been  wheeled  on  to  the  ground  in  a  bath-chair. 
She  sat  erect,  tremendously  interested  in  a  game  she 
did  not  understand.  A  grandson  was  fielding  hard 
by. 

"How  are  you,  Mrs.  Parish?  Isn't  this  a  little  ven- 
turesome?" 

"I'm  the  same  as  usual,  my  lady.  My  pore  heart  goes 
on  a-fluttcrin'  like  an  old  hen  tr  m'  for  to  fly.  Doctor 
says  'twill  stop  sudden-like  any  minute,  night  or  day.  I 
ain't  afeard.  Maybe  'tis  presumption  to  say  that.  I'd 
like  to  go — quick,  wi'out  givin'  too  much  trouble.  What 
fair  worrits  me  is  the  fear  o'  poppin'  off  in  public.  If  I 
dropped  dead,  so  to  speak,  in  village  street,  'twould  scare 
the  little  'uns." 

"I  see  your  grandson  is  playing." 

"That  he  be,  an'  proud  as  King  Garge  on  his  throne. 
."Scared  too,  the  gert  silly !  I  told  'un  to  carry  a  stiiY  tail, 
I  did.  It  mads  me,  yas,  it  do,  when  I  see  boys  an'  girls 
meetin'  trouble  halfway.     Nice,  religious  lad,  too.     This 
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very  marninjj  he  makes  me  promise  to  pray  so  be  as 
he  hain't  bowled  out  fust  ball." 

"And  did  you  ?"  asked  Margot. 

The  old  woman  looked  keenly  at  her.  Village  gossip 
had  sprearl  far  and  wide  the  Scjuire's  i.iar? 

"This  is  Lady  Margot  Maltravcrs,  Mis.  Parish." 

"Ah-h-h!  I  guessed  that.  Did  I  pray,  my  lady?  Yas 
—I  did." 

"I  am  (juite  sure  your  prayer  will  be  answered,"  said 
Margot. 

"I  baint  so  sure,"  retorted  the  dame,  sharply.  "God 
A'mighty's  ways  be  past  findin'  out.  I  mind  me  prayin' 
as  never  so  for  a  second  husband,  bcin'  lucky  with  Job 
Parish,  but  that  prayer  went  on  t*  muck-heap." 

After  a  few  more  words,  they  passed  on. 

"A  gallant  old  soul !"  Margot  observed. 

Lady  Pomfret  nodded,  saying  reflectively — 

"I  think  I  must  pray  for  young  Charley  Parish." 

Margot  considered  this. 

"If  you  do."  she  predicted,  "he  will  carry  out  his  bat." 

By  the  time  they  had  circled  the  field,  Joyce  and  Moxon 
had  arrived.  The  Professor  was  duly  presented  to  her 
little  ladyship,  who  engaged  him  forthwith  in  talk,  stroll- 
ing on  with  him,  whilst  Joyce  sat  by  Lady  Pomfret. 
Moxon's  face  and  figure  pleased  Margot.  He  looked 
that  hapi)y  combination,  a  man  of  thought  and  action. 
His  grey  eyes  were  clear  as  his  complexion ;  the  nose 
was  delicately  modelled;  his  chin  indicated  resolution. 
When  he  smiled,  he  showed  white  even  teeth.  Margot 
said  easily — 

"Lionel  Pomfret  has  talked  to  me  about  you.     He  is 
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rather  absorbent.  I  manase.l  t(i  squeeze  your  ideas  out 
"f  him.  They  interested  nie.  al'hough  they  conflict  with 
my  own." 

Moxon  showed  some  surprise. 

"Ideas,  Lady  Margot?  What  do  you  conceive  to  be 
my  ideas?" 

"The  regeneration  of  the  land,  the  ainehoration  of 
rural  conditions,  a  clean  sweep  of — us." 

She  laughed,  exhibiting  no  trace  (jf  malice.  Moxon 
perceived,  none  the  less,  that  he  was  challenged.  He 
answered  her  (juietly — 

"I  never  said  that  to  Pomfrct." 

"You  must  be  mistaken." 

"I  am  positive." 

"I  have  it.  You  talked  to  Miss  Hamlin  and  her 
lather." 

'■(  )h  yes." 

"Miss  Hamlin  repeated  what  she  heard  to  Mr.  Pomfret. 
IVrhaps  she  failed  to  report  to  you  riuite  accurately." 

Moxon  hastened  to  defend  Joyce.  Inaccuracy  was  not 
lier  weakness.  His  views  were  public  propertv.  He  re- 
pudiated warmly  any  desire  upon  his  part  to  sweep  away 
anything  of  value.  Margot  was  constrained  to  withdraw 
i'.'.'  last  indictment. 

"All  the  same,  Mr.  IVfoxon— ought  I  to  call  you  'Pro 
fessor'?" 

"Most  certainly  not." 

"All  the  same,"  she  continued,  "that  underlies  your 
programme.  I  am  well  aware  that  we  rule,  to-day,  on 
sufferance.     As  yet,  the  country  people,  particularly  the 
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(lisafTcction.     You  and   your   friciuls  are  stirring  them 

up." 

"To  help  themselves."  ho  interrupted  :  "to  niakr  them 
realise  that  tliey  are  i>raetieally  parasites  liviiit,'  U)T  you 
and  on  you." 

"1  dare  say.  These  fjood  fellows,"  she  indicated  the 
Nether-Applewhite  XI,  "don't  look  like  parasites." 

"This  parish  is  exceptional.  Even  here— I  hesitate  to 
offend." 

'TVay  f^o  on  !" 

"I'A-en  here  the  condition  is  that  of  stagnant  depend- 
ence. The  lahourers  are  at  the  mercy  ot  farmer  and 
landowner.  Tower  is  not  ahused  on  this  estate,  hut  it 
niiKdit  he.  At  Ocknell  Manor  the  conditions  are  atrocious. 
I'vcrything  is  left  to  an  ignorant  agent,  who  skins  'em 

alive." 

Margot  shrugged  her  slender  shoulders. 

"I  reijeat,  if  you  stir  them  up,  if  you  transfer  the 
power  to  them— we  go.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether 
you  are  honestly  convinced  that  the  masses  will  succeed 
where  the  classes  have  failed." 

By  this  time  they  had  strolled  hack  to  the  marquee,  and 
joined  the  others.  Margot  had  no  wish  to  prolong  a 
futile  discussion.  As  Moxon  had  said,  his  views  were 
puhlic  property.  She  had  listened  to  them,  at  first  hand, 
from  the  more  radical  statesman  who  preached  them  in 
and  out  of  season.  Her  particular  ohject  had  hcen  ac- 
complished. Moxon,  as  she  had  guessed,  was  a  man  of 
parts.     No  girl  would  dismiss  such  a  lover  lightly. 

But  he  had  come  back. 
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The  rival  teams  lunched  very  fraternally  t^;;  ih.  r,  an  I 
imuh  sliaii(lyj,'afT  was  (.oiisumed.  Just  before  kin.  luuii. 
Long-Baddeley  was  dismissed  with  nitict) -tvvo  rnu^  to 
liieir  credit.  Nether-.\i)|)le\vhite  had  lost  one  wicket. 
After  luncheon,  Alfred  Rockley  covered  hnn.-lf  svuli 
glory.  Joel  Tihher  had  no  terrors  for  him.  Prudence  ap- 
I)laudcd  his  feats  with  han(h  and  voice.  When  Lionel 
and  he  got  "set,"  runs  canie  swiftly— four  after  four. 
Spectators  from  Long-l'.addeley  enlivened  the  contest. 
(  )ld  gafTers  left  the  ale-house  to  prattle  t<jgelher  ahout 
matches  jjlayed  two  score  years  ago,  but  never  forgotten. 
To  many  an  innings  kindly  Time  had  ailded  runs. 
Finally,  Alfred  was  caught  in  the  deep  field,  and,  as  so 
often  happens  when  a  partnership  is  dissolved,  Lionel 
playing  forward  at  a  short-pitched  ball,  was  clean  bowled. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  for  four  wickets. 

Lionel,  flushed  by  exercise  and  triumph,  joined  Mar- 
got.  He  looked  his  best.  To  his  amazement,  she  fussed 
over  him.  He  was  very  hot;  he  must  put  on  a  coat. 
A  southerly  breeze  blew  fresh  from  the  Solent.  He 
mustn't  sit  down  yet.    Why  not  take  a  turn  with  her? 

Lady  Pomfret  was  much  amused 

The  pair  wandered  oflf,  but  Lionel  insisted  upon  watch- 
ing the  game. 

"You  will  see  Hamlin  bat  with  a  stumi>— a  real  treat." 

"Not  after  you." 

"Good  Lord !  And  you  are  training  me  to  appreciate 
fine  bits.     He's  a  fine  bit,  and  Fm  a  cheap  reproduction." 

Under  her  schooling,  he  was  learning  much  about 
Pomfret  furniture  and  pictures. 

"A       ffj   tha*     T   •nr'.r']     •.■n.::    hr\\A    --.--.-.: AC    t.  .       .u.  „,     " 
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Hamlin  and  Fishpingle  were  now  batting.  The  old 
Cambridge  "blue"  exhibited  form  in  its  highest  mani- 
festation. Ui)on  a  Diteh.  now  nunc  too  gooil,  he  stopped 
or  struck  every  ball  with  absolute  accuracy,  timing  them 
perfectly.  iMshpingle  presented  the  village  "stone- 
waller."  intent  on'y  upon  keeping  up  his  wicket  and 
letting  the  Parson  score.  Runs  came  slowly.  Lionel 
told  Margot  that  amateur  bowders  lost  their  length 
against  a  stubborn  defence.  Then  he  said  ab- 
ruptly : 

"But,  of  course,  you  are  bored." 

"No,  very  much  the  contrary.  I  have  seen  nothing 
hke  this  for  years.  I  like  it— the  enthusiasm  is  infec- 
tious. As  for  the  villagers,  I  wouldn't  change  them  for 
the  world.  Tliat  dear  old  woman,  Mrs.  Parish—!  The 
row  of  granTers  on  the  bench—'.  Two  of  the  darlings 
are  wearing  smocks.  Your  professor  would  change  all 
that  :  give  him  a  free  hand,  and  he  would  people  the  coun- 
tryside with  men  and  women  cut  to  pattern,  all  aping 
their  betters,  and  all  discontented." 

"Why  do  you  call  him  my  professor?" 
"He  nearlv  got  you.     I   suppose  he  beloni^^  to  Miss 
Hamlin  " 

"Not  yet,  I  fancy."  Lionel  replied  stiffly. 
"/Ah.  well,   she  will   be    foolish,   if   she  lets  him   slip 
through  her  fingers.     Mr.  Moxon  and  I  have  agreed  to 
disagree,  but  I  like  him.     He  will  make  his  mark.    What 
are  they  cheering  for?" 

"Fishpingle  is  out.    Now  we  may  have  some  fun.    TVie 
village  sloggcr  tak?s  h.is  place." 

Thf"  KloiTfr.jr  rolled  out  of  the  marquee,  disdaining  pads 
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or  gloves.    Nethe'--Applewhite  cheered,  anticipating  much 
leather-hunting. 

"You  hit  'un,  Joe !" — "Stretch  their  legs  for  'un,  lad !" 
—  'Ah-h-h!    Now  for  a  bit  o'  sport." 

Encouraged  by  these  remarks,  the  object  of  them 
strode  to  his  wicket  and  took  block.  Lionel  explained 
what  was  needed : 

"We  haven't  time  to  finish  the  match.  Hamlin  may 
declare  our  innings  closed  if  we  touch  the  double  cen- 
tury. Then  our  great  chance  is  to  get  'em  all  out  before 
time  is  called." 

"Whore  do  we  stand  now  ?" 

"We've  made  about  a  hundred  and  ninety." 

The  slogger  brandished  the  willow.  Joel  hurtled  for- 
ward. A  deep  groan  came  from  the  bench  of  granfers 
as  a  judicious  "yorker"  knocked  two  r.tumps  out  of  the 
f^round.  The  discomfited  batsman  glared  at  a  mocking 
field. 

"I  warn't  ready,"  he  shouted.    "You  hear  me?" 

"Tut,  tut !"  said  the  Squire.  "They  can  hear  you  in 
Salisbury,  my  man.     Better  luck  next  time." 

One  of  the  Mucklow  brethren  took  his  place.  Joel  de- 
livered a  terrific  ball,  which  seemed  to  whiz  straight 
at  the  batsman's  head.  Mucklow  bobbed ;  the  bails  flew. 
I.ong-Baddeley  howled  with  joy.  Adam.  Mucklow 
scratched  his  head.  He  wa.3  assured  by  Point  that  it  was 
still  on  his  shoulders.  Sadly,  sighing  deeply,  he  went  his 
weary  way.  Lord  Fordingbridge  said  jovially:  "Joel,  if 
you  do  the  hat  trick,  order  one  of  the  bes.  it  my  ox- 
Dense."    George  Mucklow  advanced. 

"Don't  'ee  be  ateared,  Garge!" 
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•'I  ain't  afeared,"  declared  George,  valiantly;  but  he 
was.     His  knees  were  as  wax. 

"No  flowers  at  his   funeral,"   said  the   wit  of   Lorg- 

Baddeley. 

"Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball."  counselled  the  Parson. 
Joel  delivered   the  tliird  ball.     The  unhappy  George 
shut  both  eyes  and  flinched.     A  derisive  roar  went  up, 
so  did  the  bails.     George  gazed  about  him. 
"You  be  out,"  said  the  wicket-keeper. 
"So  I  be.     'Tis  sartin  I  didn't  knuw  it.     1  can  bowl  a 
bi^  but  this  ain't  cricket,  'tis  murder." 
He  vanished. 

A  few  more  runs  were  added  to  the  score  before  the 
last  wicket  fell.  Charles  Parish  achieved  three  singles 
and  carried  out  his  bat.  The  prayers  of  two  righteous 
women  had  availed  that  much.  Total  score  for  Nether- 
Applewhite,  two  hundred  and  three.  Long-Baddeley 
went  in  with  one  hundred  and  twelve  runs  to  make  m 
less  than  two  hours.  H  they  failed,  and  ten  wickets 
fell,  thev  would  sufifer  ignominious  defeat.  Strategy 
demanded  careful  play.  Fordingbridge  congratulated  the 
Squire  upon  his  pitch,  a  batsman's  wicket,  which  ac- 
counted for  big  scores  rare  in  village  cricket. 

I^largot  went  back  to  Lady  Pomfiet  and  tea.  She  sat 
next  to  Toyce  and  talked  to  her.  Joyce  seemed  preoc- 
cupied-not  herself.  Her  interest  in  the  game  struck 
Margot  a^  feigned.  Her  face.  too.  was  paler  than  usual, 
faint  shadows  encircled  her  eyes.  Was  she  sorry  that 
Moxon  had  -'ome  back?  It  appeared,  however,  that 
Moxon's  visit  was  incidental,  almost  accidental.  He  had 
t^  r-ii-o  nn  thp  Mfindav. 
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"Have  you  a  headache?"  asked  Margot. 

"Yes." 

Margot,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  have 
said  "No."  She  dec!  led  that  Joyce's  sincerity  might  be 
reckoned  her  chcval  dc  bataillc.  She  exi^rcssed  sym])athy, 
offering  to  send  her  maid  to  fetcli  some  aspirin  tabloids 
from  the  Hall.  Joyce  made  light  of  a  petty  ailment.  The 
sun  was  rather  hot.  Her  headache  would  pass.  As  the 
two  girls  talked  one  of  the  village  mothers  passed  by, 
(Iragg-ug  a  toddler  of  her  own.  The  child  caught  her 
fo(A  in  the  ropes  of  the  marquee,  fell  heavily,  and  began 
to  he  1.  Joyce  jumped  up,  snatched  the  child  from  the 
ground,  crooned  over  it,  hugged  it.  made  it  laugh,  whilst 
the  young  mother  stood  sheepishly  looking  on. 

"Leave  her  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,"  said  Joyce. 

The  mother  moved  on,  the  child  cuddled  up  to  Joyce, 
and  then  fell  asleep.     Margjt  said  in  a  whisper. 

"That  was  amazing.     How  do  you  do  it?" 

"I  am  fond  of  children." 

"And  this  one  is  a  special  favourite?" 

"Xo ;  I  don't  think  I  know  this  child.  The  mother  is 
from  Ocknell.  She  married  a  Xether-Applewhite  man, 
but  they  have  only  rome  here  lately." 

"It's  magic." 

Presently  the  mother  came  back,  but  the  child  left 
Joyce  reluctantly.  Margot  thought  that  she  had  guessed 
the  riddle. 

"She  must  ill-treat  the  child." 

Joyce  smiled. 

"Oh  no.  \'illage  mothers  rather  spoil  their  children. 
Didn't  you  know  that?" 
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Margot  confessed  that  she  didn't.    Joyce  continued: 

"But,  of  course,  there  is  the  reaction,  when  they  are 
tired  and  fussed.  That  mother  was  fussed.  I  saw  it  at 
once.  To  come  here  this  afternoon  means  more  work 
to-night." 

"How  is  your  headache?" 

"Gone !" 

"Really,  you  know,  you're  rather  an  amazing  person. 
But  you  hide  your  light.  I  don't.  Yours  burns  with  a 
steadier  beam." 

"A  farthing  dip,"  said  Joyce. 

Stumps  were  to  be  drawn  at  seven  promptly.  As  the 
minutes  slipped  by,  Xether-Applewhite  realised  sorrow- 
fully that  Time  had  ranged  himself  with  the  enemy. 
Long  ago,  they  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  scoring  runs. 
Each  batsman  was  instructed  to  block  the  bowling,  to 
hold  the  fort  defensively.  Five  wickets  had  fallen  for 
some  sixty  runs,  and  the  best  batsmen  were  out.  Could 
the  tail  of  the  team  wag  on  for  twenty  minutes?  Ham- 
lin put  himself  on  to  bowl  lobs,  twisting,  curling,  under- 
hand balls.  At  Cambridge,  long  ago,  the  head  of  his  Col- 
lege, the  illustrious  Master  of  Trinity,  had  made  a  jest 
upon  Hamlin's  bowling.  Presenting  a  prize  set  of  books, 
he  had  remarked  blandly,  "Hamlin,  you  are  the  only  un- 
dergraduate I  know  who  has  combined  underhand 
practices  with  stainless  integrity." 

"Sneaks!"  said  Long-Baddeley. 

Hamlin  waved  his  field  in  nearer.  Lionel,  at  square 
leg,  drew  so  near  the  batsman  that  Margot  trembled  for 
his  safetv,     .And  Hanilni.  delivering  his  ball,  followed  it 
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valiantly  halfway  up  the  pitch.  Point  stationed  himself 
four  yards  from  the  crease  The  mit^hty  Tibber  fell  to 
these  tact'cs.  Point  took  the  ball  almost  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bat,  anrl  said  politely,  "'["hank  you."  Four  wick- 
ets to  fall  and  sixteen  minutes  to  go ! 

The  seventh  wicket  fell  five  minutes  later  to  a  ball  that 
pitched  three  feet  wide  of  the  slumps  on  the  off  side  and 
then  nicked  off  the  leg  bail. 

Three  anf*  eleven ! 

The  granfers  had  shouted  themselves  thirsty  and 
hoarse.  One  patriarch  announced  his  intentions,  "If  so 
be  as  we  win,  PU  carry  more  good  ale  to-night  than  any 
man  o'  my  years  in  Wiltsheer." 

Excitement  gripped  Margot  and  Joyce.  Every  stroke 
was  cheered  and  counter-cheered.  Derisive  comment 
wii'ged  its  way  to  the  pitch  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
I)ass,  and  from  every  mouth,  male  and  female.  Lady 
Pom  fret  discovered  that  she  had  split  a  new  i)air  of 
i^loves.  Above  the  Squire's  white  coat  glowed  a  face  red 
as  the  harvest  sun,  now  declining  through  a  haze.  Ford- 
ingbridge  exhorted  his  men  to  endure  patiently  to  the 
end. 

Three  wickets  to  fall  and  seven  minu'\s  to  },^o! 

At  this  crisis  Lionel  distinguished  himself  and  wiped 
out  the  grievous  memory  of  a  dropped  catch  in  the  first 
innings.  A  stalwart  son  of  Long-Baddeley  smote  hard 
at  a  ball  pitched  too  short,  pulling  it  savagely  to  leg. 
Lionel  held  it  co!ivulsively. 

"Ciood  boy,"  said  the  Squire,  wiping  his  forehead. 

Even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany  cheered. 

Tvvo  and  five ! 
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Could  it  be  clone?  Candour  compels  us  to  state  that 
Fabian  tactics  might  have  succeeded,  had  not  Fording- 
bridge  been  present.  He,  good  sportsman,  suffered  no 
exasperating  delays.  Batsmen  dared  not  tarry,  drawing 
on  their  gloves. 

One  and  three ! 

(Imrgo  Mucklow  took  heart  of  grace.  Funk  exuded 
from  every  pore  of  the  tenth  batsman's  skin  as  he,  like 
(k-orge.  tremblingly  asked  the  umpire  for  block. 

"Block  be  damned!"  shouted  his  lordship.  "Hit  the 
next  ball  to  the  boundar>',  and  I'll  give  you  a  fiver." 

This  counsel  of  perfection  undid  the  unhappy  youth. 
Hamlin  bowled  straight  and  true  for  the  middle  stump. 
The  youth  smote  and  missed. 

"Bif !"  yelled  Lionel. 

All  out  and  one  minute  to  spare.  As  the  Nether-Ap- 
plewhite team  carried  the  Parson  shoulder  high  to  the 
marquee,  the  stable  clock  tolled  solemnly  the  defeat  of 
Long-Baddeley.  Fishpingle  and  Alfred  hurried  to  the 
house,  but  the  Squire's  voice  roared  after  them— 

"Ben !" 

"Sir  Geoffrey?" 

"Champagne  to-night." 

"Yes,  Sir  Geoflfrey." 

Margot  inquired  tenderly  after  Lionel's  hands.  He  had 
anticipated  "first  aid" ;  it  was  his,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
a  tiny  handkerchief.  Lionel  demanded  nothing  more 
romantic  than  a  tankard  of  shandygaff.  Margot  fetched 
it,  for  the  moment  his  obedient  slave.  Joyce  ministered 
as  iaitiiiuiiy  iO  ii«-r  laiiicr  v«i<.ii  j^iii^-i  - 
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When  the  yellow  'bus  was  full,  inside  and  out,  the 
Sfjuire  made  a  short  speech  to  which  Fordingbridge  re- 
sponded. How  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  such  simple  rhetoric  1 
How  invidious  the  task  of  setting  it  down!  The  better 
team  had  won.    A  jolly  day  was  over. 

Three  cheers  for  Sir  GeofTrcy  Fu  iiirtLl 

.•\nd  three  cheers  for  his  "lardship" ! 

Lionel  said  to  M argot — 

"This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  dream  of  on  the  Plains. 
The  whole  scene  rises  out  of  the  desert,  like  a  mirage." 

'T  wonder  if  it  is  a  mirage?" 

"Eh?" 

"Tout  passe."     She  sighed. 

Lionel  looked  at  her  uneasily,  wondering  if  a  vein  of 
cynicism,  seldom  displayed,  was  merely  superficial.  At 
anv  rate  Joyce  and  she  had  forced  him  to  think,  to 
analyse  his  thoughts,  to  draw  inferences  from  them.  He 
>aid  slowly : 

"I  took  it  all  for  granted  before  I  went  to  India.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  then  that  I  was  fortunate  in  my 
lioni  or  in  anything  else.  I  remember  'grousing'  if  a 
cog  in  the  machinery  slipped.  Machinery !  That's  the 
word.  I  reckoned  this  to  be  machinery.  By  George!  I 
hadn't  wit  enough  to  reflect  that  machinery  doesn't  last 
for  ever  and  ever." 

She  made  no  reply. 

Her  sprightly  brain  was  busy,  applying  what  he  had 
said  to  herself.  For  her  the  past  fortnight  had  been  a 
fresh  experience,  and  perfectly  delightful.  The  peaceful 
atmosphere,  the  rest  to  her  own  over-stimulated  nerves, 
licr  crjiirtiintis  ho?* ".  her  ever-increasinfir  interest  in  the 
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young  man  beside  her,  so  different  from  the  strivers  and 
j.ushers  of  the  metropolitan  market-place— these  had  suf- 
ficed.   Would  they  suffice  if  she  held  them  in  perpetuity? 

Frankly,  she  didn't  know ;  an  odd  misgiving  assailed 
her.  Was  she  a  creature  of  change,  incapable  of  finding 
happiness  in  stable  conditions? 

She  heard  Lionel's  voice  coming  back  to  her,  as  if  from 
a  distance.     lie  was  talking  of  Fishpingle. 

"The  dear  old  boy  kept  wicket  jolly  well,  and  he 
looked  so  ripping  in  his  flannels." 

"Yes.  The  moment  I  saw  him— I  knew.  The  mystery 
was  solved." 

"What  did  you  know  ?" 

"He  is  a  gentleman— all  thiough.  His  story— the 
little  I  have  heard  of  it— confirms  that.  Lady  Alicia 
had  a  pretty  maid,  who  went  about  with  her.  Unc  petite 
fautc.    We  can  guess  the  rest." 

"You   are   very   sharp,   Margot.     That   is   mother's 

opinion." 

"Is  it?  Then  the  thing  is  settled.  Your  dear 
mother  is  sharper  than  I  am." 

Lionel  was  astounded. 

"Mother— sharp?" 

"As  a  Damascus  blade,  and  as  finely  tempered.  I 
must  look  up  the  directories.  I  never  heard  of  a  gen- 
tle family  with  the  name— Fishpingle." 

"Nor  L" 

"It  sounds  like  the  name  of  a  place." 

"So  it  docs." 

They  joined  the  others  on  the  lawn.  Joyce,  Moxon. 
the  Pardon    and  L.adv  Pomfret  were  listening  to  the 
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S(juirc  as  he  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  (lay.  Alfred  stood  high  in  his  fa\our.  He  gazed 
affectionately  at  the  Parson.  Lionel  was  welcomed 
with  winged  words ;  even  so  Nestoi  may  have  ac- 
claimed Achilles. 

"Is  it  a  mirage?"  thought  Margot,  as  she  went  up 
to  her  pretty  room. 
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CIll'RCII  parade  at  I'omfrot  (  niirt  wa?  something;  of 
a  fuiK-linii.  llu-  Siuiii'  a-umrd  llu'  silk  liat  and 
hlack  toat  (il  Mayfair,  with  -licphrrd's  l>laid  coiiliiuia- 
lioiis  and  spats.  Lady  I'onilrct  alTc.lcd  soft  ^^cy  silk. 
Lioiul  c(iul<l  rcnunil)er  the  d,.y,  -Ix-rtly  after  ho  had 
joined  hi-  regiment,  when,  -reatly  dariiit;,  he  had  ap- 
])eared  before  his  >ire  in  l)lue  .serine,  topped  hy  a  billy- 
cock! The  S(|uire  stared  at  him,  but  said  nothin^^ 
Had  he  despatched  his  son  to  his  bedroom,  with  orders 
to  api)ear  in  regtdation  kit  Lionel  would  have  obeyed. 
Visitors,  need  it  be  said,  were  exi)ected  to  answer  the 
roll  call.  In  winter  and  rainy  weather  the  house-party 
assembled  in  the  hall ;  in  summer  they  foregathered 
on  the  lawn.  At  the  ri.f^ht  moment  the  Scpiire  would 
glance  at  his  n/  ssivc  watch.  Then  Lady  I'omfret  and 
he  would  walk  majestically  down  the  ])ath  which  led 
to  the  church,  at  a  pace  sanctified  by  immemorial  cus- 
tom. The  visitors  followed,  chastened,  let  us  trust, 
bv  such  an  example. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  family  pew  was  in 
the  chancel,  at  the  back  of  the  choir.  It  held  a  curious 
collection  of  prayer-books  with  I'omfret  names  upon 
the  flv-leaves,  and  as  often  as  not  suitable  inscriptions. 
Margot,  discardin.u:  her  own  tiny  manual,  opened  a 
much-battered  specimen.     In  faded  Italian  handwrit- 


'••fa     


tl 


lesp 


lines — 
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"To  my  dear  little  son,  from  his  Ion  nig  uiollAr, 
Scliiia  1 'dill  fret." 

The  (late,  upon  the  titlc-paRC,  tohl  Mar^'ot  that  this 
iiraycr-l)0(»k  had  l)eloiiged  to  Sir  ( leotTrey.  As  a  hoy, 
he  must  have  used  it  habitually,  have  taken  it  to  school 
with  him,  and  ])rouj:;ht  it  hack.  Xow  the  S(|uire  used 
the  {;reat  calf-bound  manual,  emblazoned  with  the 
I'ninfret  arms,  and  never  touciied  ^ave  by  the  heafl 
of  the  family.  Margot  turned  over  well-thumbed 
paj^es.  The  Morning  Service,  the  Catechism,  the  Lit- 
aiiy,  and  the  Communion  testified  to  much  use  and 
,iI)U>-e.  Obviously,  the  Squire  iu'ui  learnt  by  heart 
the  Collects.  Amongst  the  Psalms  .-he  f'  -nd  a  dried 
!"i|i|)v-lcaf,  ;ui(l  cl.'-ewlu'r'.'  :\  ro^c  pftal.  ibvionsly,  too, 
the  owner  of  the  book  had  memori-ed  hi>  tasks  with 
dit'ticulty,  possibly  with  exasperation,  for  s^me  of  the 
pac;cs  were  torn.  M  the  back  of  the  book,  upon  a 
blank  page,  were  penciled  three  entries  in  round 
iiand — 

Tk'o  ferrets. 

Ticrlre  nets. 

Butter  .Scotch. 

These,  evidently,  related  to  some  rabbiting  expe- 
dition, plannerl  possibly  during  a  dull  sermon. 

The  little  church  was  full  of  mural  tablets  and  such 
memorials  of  the  departed.  In  the  windows  were 
;!chicvements.  Here  the  Pomfrct^  had  worshipped  for 
'  ciituries ;  here  they  were  laid  to  rest. 

Would  she  lie  tlown  amongst  them? 

The  choir-boys  sang  lUstily  the  I'cnitc.  In  the 
iiuve.  QccuovinsT  two  frcuit  seats,  stood  the  trirls,  under 
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the  cli.ir^c  iif  Joyce  They  san^;  hcmr  than  the  l)oys. 
She  saw  Moxon  further  down  thr  nave,  -tandinj?  l)y 
himself,  gravely  impassive.  Did  he  want  to  swee;i 
away  this?  It  was  hardly  possiljle  that  he  could  he  a 
Churchman,  Marj^'ot  herself  accepted  the  Church  of 
Kpf,dan(i  as  an  institution  wdiich  lent  power  and  pres- 
tige to  her  order.  Ii  served  admit ahly  the  purjioscs 
to  which,  designedly,  it  had  been  warped.  It  sus- 
tained authoritv  and  discipline.  It  stimulated  loyalty. 
It  enjoined  those  of  low  degree  to  rest  content  in  the 
station  assigned  ot  them  hy  an  .All-Wi-e  and  Loving 
Fnnidence.  Strictly  speaking,  it  had  l)Ccome  political 
—Church  and  State,  an  ideal  partner.^hip.  Just  so  a 
Crandee  of  S])ain  accejits  and  reveres  his  Holy  Mother 
Church,  which,  admittedly,  is  better  organised  and 
cqii'pped. 

Hamlin  put  to  flight  these  thoughts  when  he  read  the 
Second  Lesson. 

His  pcrsonalify  gripped  her  attention.  He  positively 
forced  her  to  listen.  Presently  he  wouid  preach. 
Would  the  presence  of  Moxon,  himself  an  instructor. 
a  Dominie,  and  a  man  of  advanced  views,  influence  the 
Parson  in  his  selection  of  a  theme? 

At  the  end  of  the  Lesson,  during  the  singing  of  the 
canticle,  she  noticed  that  the  Squire  was  "ticking  of?" 
the  congregation,  making  notes  of  absentees.  Woe  be- 
tide them  if  no  reasonable  excuse  were  proffered!  He 
might  well  congratulate  himself  upon  his  people.  The 
farmers  and  their  families  were  conspicuous.  Behin<i 
them  sat  the  labourers,  bovine,  ruddy,  with  well-lined 
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III'  (  x|in--ilif)ii  (iT  t'U^etiics  in  Fi'^lii'iiipjlc's  room, 
Al  :\.l  l;,iil  (Icrincd  it  (li--crc'ct  -nt  tn  sini;  out  of  the 
-.iiT,e  Ii\inn-l)ook  with  I'mdi'iui'.  lie  -at  uiili  the 
uiuier->crv'atUs,  Ijut  wisely  apart  fn 'in  the  stillroom 
niaiii. 

Kveryhody  looked  snuij^dy  pious  and  r('s|icctahlc'. 

The  sermon  surpassed  Marj^'ot's  ex])eetation.  Ilain- 
liu  sj)oke  extcm[)ore,  d'-dainiiif:;  note->,  talking;;  to  Ids 
flock  simply,  in  words  ea--ily  to  he  under>too(l  hy  a 
ihihl.  His  thin,  eapahle  hands  rested  upon  an  an- 
cient cushion  of  red  hrocade.  This  cu>~hioii  was  all 
that  was  left  of  the  three-flecker  pulpit  removed  when 
Hamlin  first  caiTie  to  Xether-Applewliite.  Kout;  ai,'o, 
in  the  S(|uire's  hoyliood,  old  Mr.  Pomfret,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement,  liad  pushed  the  cushion  from  him. 
It  fell  ujjon  the  sexton's  head.  The  sexton  replaced 
it.  interrupting:^  the  flow  of  the  Parson's  di-course. 
\\  iiereupon  the  Parson  hurled  the  cushion  into  the 
•  li-le,  saying  loudly  : 

"Do  you  suppose.  Ai)cl  Whileho-n,  li.a;  1  can't 
jireach  without  a  cushion?" 

Margot  recalled  this  story,  one  of  the  Sfpiire'  time- 
ripened  anecdotes,  as  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  nervous 
tiands  upon  the  same  cushion.  Hamlin's  hands  l)e- 
trayed  his  feelings. 

His  theme  concerned  itself  vvith  cleanliness.  He 
trnk  the  text  from  Zechariah :  "I'.ehold,  1  have  caused 
tiiiiie  inicjuity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee 
with  change  of  raiment." 

Hamlin  was  at  his  best  when  he  dealt  with  matters 
1)1  common  interest  to  his  parishioners.    At  his  worst, 
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like  most  parsons,  when  he  expounded  dogma  and  doc- 
trine. Margot  perceived  that  the  Squire  was  compos- 
ing himself  to  enjoy  the  sermon.  Cleanhness  was  next 
to  godhness  in  his  ni)iiii()n. 

Hamlin  began  with  -^oap  and  water.  Members  of 
the  congregation,  too  racy  of  the  soil,  stirred  un- 
easily in  their  scats.  Those  who  were  fresh  from 
the  Saturday  night  tub  smirked  complacently.  From 
bodies,  the  Parson  moved  easily  to  houses,  and 
thence  to  the  soil,  much  to  the  interest  and  grati- 
fication of  Bonsor  and  the  Squire.  Then  he  paused. 
When  he  spoke  agahi,  his  tone  had  deepened.  He 
leaned    forward,    sweeping   the    church    with    '  =^    keen 

glance. 

"Are  your  winds  clean  ^" 

He  went  on  temperately,  delicately,  but  unmistaK- 
ably.    The  children  listened  to  every  word. 

'•The    Divine    Spirit    cannot    dzccll    m    an    unclean 

tnind." 

And  then  the  last  injunction. 
'■The  clean  wind  vtust  be  kept  clean." 
The  congregation  filed  soberly  out  of  church.   Joyce 
marshalled    the    children.      Moxon    joined    her.      The 
Squire  and  his  party  lingered  near  the  yew  tree  men- 
tioned in  Loomsday  Book,  exchanging  greetings  wi:h 
all  and  sundry.    Margot  said  to  Moxon: 
"A  fine  serm.on,  Mr.  Moxc 
He  assented  quietly. 

"When  I  saw  you  in  church,  I  wondered  whether 
you  belonged  to  us." 
"I  am  a  Presbyterian." 
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"Another  Established  Church.  And  yet,  surely,  yoti 
ili-^approve  of  estahlishnu'iits  ?" 
I  [c  laughed. 

"f  )f  .^(imc.  Powdered  lacqueys  arouse  my  worst  feel- 

niv,^s. 

"Do   they?     Over-dressed   maidservants   have   ihat 
effect  on  me.     Shall  we  see  you  this  afternoon?" 
"I  think  not." 


Lionel,  with  a  Sunday  luncheon  slightly  oppres.^ing 
liini.  went  for  a  long  tramp  !)y  him>elf,  seeking  the 
lii-h  moorland,  where  he  hoped  that  an  ampler  rether 
would  clear  his  befogged  uit-^.  ilc  was  uncomfort- 
aldy  sensible  of  his  limitation->,  as  thinker  and  speaker, 
v.hen  he  talked  with  Alargot.  She  had  characterised 
him  as  "absorbent."  He  "look  in"  her  talk,  but  found 
it  indigestible  and  clogging.  Her  experience,  so  va- 
riegated, produced  a  kaleidoscopic  effect  upon  his 
mental  vision,  dazzling  judgment.  He  was  (juick 
enough  to  grasp  the  elemental  fact  that  she  belonged 
to  the  "loaves  arid  fishes"  sclujol.  She  had  fighting 
instincts.  She  could  and  would  fight  in  defence  of 
I-roperty,  and  all  it  included.  And  she  would  use, 
rulldessly,  her  own  weajjons — the  rapier  of  her  wit, 
the  heavy  sceptre  of  sovereignty. 

After  luncheon,  wdiile  he  was  smoking  a  cigar  with 
lii>  father.  Sir  Geoffrey  had  spoken  a  seasonable  word. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "the  little  lady  likes  you.     Now 
—go  for  her!     Go  for  her!" 

"'I'ou  have  iuni  her  in  your  eye  ail  along,  father?" 

The  Squire  winked,  laugliing  jovially. 
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"Spotted  her  at  once.    A  da-her." 
"1  kimw.     lint  why  -houKl  -he  dash  at  me?" 
"'I'chah!     If  you  come  t^  that,  wliy  did  your  dear 
motlur  cotton  to  nie?     IV  Jove!  that  liowled  me  over, 
I  can  tuU  ycii!.     S!ie  \va-  a  da-lier,  too.     Sharp  as  a 
needle  in   tliose  ancient  days." 

"MarL^it  says  she  is  just  as  sharp  now." 
"l\ulilji>h!    'l"he  most  ^aiileie^s  woman  1  know.   You 
ask  a  (Hrect   (juestion— wliy  does   Margot  take  to  you? 
I'll  till  vou.     She  k-  ows  a  good  thing  when  she  sees 
it.     ;  ri  ad  her  easily." 
"I'm  hanged  if  I  do." 

"She  ga\e  me  a  hint  when  we  hrst  met.  She's 
dashed  at  the  wrong  -ort.  run  r'uA  a  bit  with  a  pack 
of  half-hred  hounds,  clever  riff-raff.  Old  Challoner 
told  me  that  nice  b'^ys  like  his  son  were  frightened  of 
her.  r.eing  indepenuent,  she  chose  to  trot  out  of  her 
own  class,  (iirls  of  her  (piality  soon  trot  back.  I 
caught  the  little  witch  at  the  right  moment.  It's  time 
she  settled  down — an  -he  knows  it.  She  knew,  also, 
what  I  was  up  to  when  I  asked  her  here.  She  came, 
she  saw— and  you've  coiuiuered.  When  she  accepted 
our  invitation  to  stay  on,  the  matter  was  nearly 
clinciied.  Now— go  for  her!" 
Lionel  -at  -ilent. 

'■Damme,    boy,  have  you  nothing  to  say?" 
"1  like  her  most  awfully,  father.     I've  never  been  so 
pally  with  any  girl,  except  Joyce." 

"Why  lug  in  Joyce?"  growled  the  Squire.  "She's 
canoodlin'  with  the  Professor  at  this  moment,  I'll  be 
bound." 
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Lionel  exi)eriencecl  a  pan^:.  Jealousj-  ravaged  him. 
'I'lic  Squire  went  on  less  testily: 

"No  pres.vur  On  you,  I  mean.  These  things  must 
come  about  naturally.     But — there  it  is." 

"I'll  think  it  over." 

Kvery  word  of  this  confidential  talk  stuck  aggres- 
sively into  a  not  unretentive  memory  as  Lionel 
breasted  the  hills  above  Nether-Applewhite.  And  he 
knew  that  his  father  was  right.  If  he  "went"  for  Mar- 
mot, he  might  capture  her.  \'ery  slowdy  that  convic- 
tion came  home  to  him.  And  she  had  said  that  she 
Inved  Nether-Applewhite.  A  carefully  directed  s'laft 
wliich  made  a  bull's  eye. 

When  he  reached  the  high  ground,  he  sat  down  and 
fdled  his  pipe.  lie  began  to  think  about  Hamlin's  ser- 
mon. Was  his  mind  clean?  Judged  by  ordinary 
standards — yes.  But  he  was  no  Sir  Galahad.  Certain 
moral  lapses  engro.,sed  his  attention.  Margot  would 
laugh  at  them  and  him,  but  they  obtruded  themselves. 

How  was  a  mind  kept  clean? 

The  Parson  had  dealt  faithfully  with  this.  But  he 
was  addressing  an  audience  of  farmers  and  villagers. 
Handling  ihe  same  theme  before  a  London  congrega- 
tion from  a  West  End  pulpit,  Hamlin  might  have 
t'juched  upon  prosperity  in  its  more  tainting  manifes- 
tations. The  material  side  of  life,  its  increasing  lux- 
ury, its  excitements,  would  have  been  presented  inex- 
orably. Lionel  thought  of  Fordingbridge  cleansed 
and  rejuvenated  by  poverty  and  hard  work.  Fording- 
bridge must  have  been  tempted  to  marry  a  nice  little 
girl  with  a  bit  of  money.    Had  he  done  so,  what  effect 
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would  it  Iiavc  had  upon  liis  mind?  Lionel  returned  to 
his  cwn  moral  lapses.  They  had  come  about  when  he 
happened  to  he  on  leavi.  with  "money  to  \>  —at 

a  "loovc  end."  What  a  descriptive  expression!  <Jn 
duty    with    hi-    regiment,    workiii.s;    hard,    temptation 

passed  him  hy. 

Not  po'->es>int?  a  vivid  imagination,  he  was  unable 
to  e\oke  a  clear  picture  of  a  future  passed  witli  Mar- 
got.  It  lacked  what  plunourapher^  call  "definition." 
Outline-  were  blurred.  Hl-  had,  however,  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  tlii>  little  Queen  would  reign  over  him, 
and  rule  his  lite  in  hues  parabel  with  hers.  The  role  of 
Prince  Consort  was  not  too  enviable.  More,  he  had 
no  love  of  London,  no  beii'  f  in  himself  as  an  M.P. 
Her  assurance  that  he  could  hold  his  own  with  the 
mandarin'^  failed  to  convince  him. 

Bv  this  time  he  wa>  about  as  unhapijy  atid  perplexe<l 
as  a  healthy  young  man  can  be.     His  desire  to  please 
and  help  his  father,  his  acute  sense  of  what  M argot's 
fortune   could   accomplish,  his   growing  affection   for 
the  little  lady,  his  belief  that  his  mother  shared  the 
Squire's   wishes,  stood  out  saliently  against— what  ?     A 
naked   fact.     He  didn't  love  Margot.     if  she  consented 
to  marry  him,  the  marriage  would  be  one  of  conven- 
ience.    It  may  be  maintained  by  sentimentalists  that 
recognition  of  such  a  fact  by  an  honoural)le  man  is 
in   itself   a    ban.      Moxon.    for   example,    would   have 
deemed  it  so.     But  Mt)xon  was  not  the  son  of  an  an- 
cient hou^e.  nor  part  of  a  system.     Moxon  was  ca- 
pable  of    immense    sacrifice.      Like    Talissy.   he    would 
have  burned  his  bed  to  keep  alight  a  furnace,  if  some 
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\  il;  "  discovery  (Icpciuled  upon  ;i  few  extra  sticks  of 
tircwood.  lie  won' 1  have  [jerishcd  :it  the  stake  rather 
than  recant  hi-  i  unvictions.  And  yet,  with  all  his 
cle\erness  and  -ynipathy,  he  couldn't  under-taiul  the 
point  (it  view  (.'t  men  like  Sir  (JeotTrey.  Td  marry  to 
>ave  an  estate,  he  would  have  condeiuned  a>  contemp- 
tible. 

Lionel's  thou.i^hts  travelled  ddwnhill  to  Jun'Cc,  to  the 
\'icarage  garden,  where  Muxim  and  -hi'  were  -itting 
together.  The  certainty  that  nn  the  niornnv  he  would 
hear  of  their  engaL^cnieni  jiilcd  the  last  ^tiaw  ujjon  his 
harden.  And  yet,  v.ith  jeil<iu~y  tearing  at  hiiu,  he 
failed  to  realise  that  love,  not  iriend>hi]).  gave  the 
green  monster  a  strangle  hold. 

lie  returned  to  Xcther-.\pi)lcwhite.  Passing  the 
\  icarage,  he  saw  Moxon  walking  u])  and  down  the 
lawn  with  the  l'ar>on.  He  hurried  on,  now  doubly 
a-<ured  that  Joyce  had  '"wiustled."  Moxon,  no  doubt, 
was  receiving  the  paternal  blessing.  The  green  mon- 
ster grippeil  her  victim  tighter.  \\'ith  a  gasp,  with  a 
(luickening  of  every  pulse,  Lionel  beheld  the  truth 
>hin)-ig  blindly  upon  him.  lie  loved  her:  he  had  al- 
ways loved  her,  since  they  were  boy  and  girl  together, 
and — wontler  of  wonders — Pelion  upon  (^ssa — he  had 
never  known  it  till  too  late.  Fool,  idiot  that  he  had  been, 
in  love  and  blinded  by  love.  Jie  pla_\  thing  of  the 
gods. 

The  animal  instinct  to  hide  turned  his  stei)s  from 
the  carriage  drive,  across  the  jjark,  and  into  a  small 
wood  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  Vicarage. 
lie  stumbled  on,  making  for  a  summer-hou>e,  a  tiny 
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tciiijile  built  liy  T.ady  Alicia  Pomfrci.  It  ^tood  bv  the 
odj^c  of  a  niiiiiaturtj  lake,  upiui  which  water-lilies 
floated — K"1'I  ■■""1  >il\er  cu])-  on  rnuiid  i,'reen  i)!ates. 
Lionel  aiiprnached  the  temple  frmn  hehind,  -ilentlv, 
for  his  feet  sank  into  softest  moss.  Siiddenly  he  stood 
still,  heariiii(  a  ^iran^ded  soh,  an  attenuated  wa.il  of 
sorrow.  Some  woman  in  sore  trouble  \va>  wi  epini^. 
Irritated,  yet  luth  to  intrude,  he  ^wun;.,''  on  his  heel. 
Who  could  it  be?  The  villa.L;er>  had  fr^  ■•  acce^s  to  the 
piark  on  Simday.  The  Sijuire  liked  to  see  couples  wan- 
dering-, hand  in  han<l,  beneath  hi-  InrdK  tree>.  But 
this  wood  was  tabmi,  because  wild  fowl  haunted  the 
pool.  A  .'er\;int-maid — little  Prudence,  i)erha])s — cry- 
in^'-  for  her  lover?  ^'o.  The  wood  was  out  of  bounds 
for  her. 

Could  it  be  Jovce? 

And,  if  it  were,  why  was  she  wccpinq-? 

He  niu'^t  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  not  Joyce. 

Cautiously  he  peered  round  the  corner  oi  the  temple, 
glim!)sim,'-  a  pretty  hat  with  no  pretty  head  in  it.  He 
craned  forw.ird.  Upon  a  stone  -eat  encircling  a  round 
table,  sat  Joyce.  I  ler  ("ice  was  bowed  upon  her  hands, 
which  lay  palm-downwards  on  the  table.  Her  attitude 
— the  relaxed  body,  the  slender,  rounded  shoulders, 
the  tremblint(  lingers,  were  elo(|ue:it  of  (nerpowerint;^ 
distress.  Lionel  stood  staring-  at  her,  petrified  by  pitv 
and  sur{)rise.  What  had  ha|)peiied  to  make  a  dear 
creature,  normally  so  calm,  so  serenely  mistress  of 
herself,  this  piteous  sjjectacle? 

He  whispered  her  name. 

She  raised  her   head   swiftly.     Through  a   mist  of 
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tears  she  btluld  the  man  she  loved  gazing  eagerly  at 
lur  with  the  shining  eyes  of  a  lover. 

F'lr  a  brcathk---  eternity  of  seconds  the  spell  re- 
mained unhrdken.  Then  Lionel  sprang  at  her — ar- 
lieiit,  avid,  nfla  ne  to  hear  from  her  lips  the  silent 
message  of  her  melting  glance.  He  held  her  in  his 
arms;  he  pressed  her  yielding  bod}-  to  his;  he  ki^^cd 
her  hair,  her  bn»\v,  her  cheek>.  She  remained  passive, 
almost  swooning  under  this  revelation  of  his  feelings 
and  hers.  Presently  she  heard  his  voice- -broken, 
(juavering,  almost  inarticulate: 

"Joyce  darling,  I  1-love  you.  I  w-want  you  more 
than  all  the  world.  And — and  you  love  me,  don't  you? 
.*>ay  it — sa}   it  quickly,  my  own  sweet  Joyce." 

W  hirled  away  upon  the  rajnd  current  of  his  emcj- 
tion  and  her  iiwn,  twin  streams  racing  together,  she 
whispered  the  words  tremblingly. 

lie  took  her  head  between  his  hands,  kissing  away 
a  trar,  a  dew-drup  upon  dark  lashes. 

"It  you  l(jve  me,  Joyce,  give  me  your  lips.  I  want 
tl,e  very  breath  of  your  spirit.  I  didn't  know  it.  dear, 
till  to-day,  but  always,  always  my  soul  has  been 
yi  lurs." 

She  hesitated.  The  colour  stole  back  into  her  pale 
cheeks.  She  sought  his  eyes,  delving  '.eep  into  their 
honest,  clear  depths.  He  met  the  challenge  of  that 
searching  glance,  holding  his  head  erect. 

She  smiled  and  kissed  him. 


Presently,  holding  her  hand,  he  asked  tenderly : 
"Why  were  you  crying?     What  has  happened?" 
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She  an>\vere(l  simply: 

"Mr.  Mdxoii  asked  nic  to  marry  him.  I  like  him  so 
much,  Lionel.  I  felt  so  M)rry  for  him.  Then  he  went 
away.  I  knew  that  he  would  come  hack,  because, 
l)einf,'  the  man  he  i^,  so  -troni;  and  clever,  he  couldn't 
believe  what  I  said  to  him.  It  was  my  fault.  My  'no' 
sounded,  I  dare  say,  weak  and  unconvincing^.  This  after- 
noon he  asked  me  atjjain.  I  kiuw  that  f.ither  wanted  it. 
I—I  thouf,du — f — I  was  so  sure  that  you  were  utterly 
beyond  me,  somebody  else's " 

"Heavens!  ^'ou  accepted  him!" 

"\'ery   nearly,   not   (juite.      If    I    liad- 
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dreadful  ordeal  for  both  of  us.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't 
love  him.  He  said  he  would  make  me.  He  pleaded 
desperately.  At  last  I  escaped.  I  ran  here— here 
where  we  played  as  children,  where  we  have  talked 
together  so  often,  where  I  read  your  letters.  And  then, 
I  gave  way.  I  cried — for  you.  And  God  had  pity  on 
me,  and  sent  you." 

Lionel   said   solemnly : 

"May  God  deal  with  me,  Joyce,  as  I  deal  with  you." 

Soon  they  wandered  from  the  rosy  present  into  a 
future  dark  with  clouds.  Lionel  made  sure  that  he  could 
tackle  the  Parson.  He  spoke  with  entire  frankness  of 
his  father. 

"He  will  be  disappointed,  dearest;  we  must  face  that. 
He  may  withhold  his  consent,  growl  and  bark,  but  he 
will  come  round." 

"And  Lady  IVIargot?  She  wants  you,  Lionel.  She 
couldn't  hide  that  from  me." 

Lionel  blushed. 
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"If  she  wants  mc,  and  I  won't  ;i  Iniit  it,  cither  to  my- 
self or  you,  it  is  because  she  loves  <citemcnt  and  change. 
She  may  think  she  wants  me.  She  ouj^ht  to  marry  a 
swell — a  pcrsonaf^e.  T  shall  tell  her  about  you  to-morrow. 
^\'e   are  hunting  tofjether." 

"When  will  you  tell  the  Scjuire  and  Lady  Pomfret?" 

I  lis  face  grew  distressed. 

"Joyce,  darling,  I  hate  to  ask  this  of  you.  I — I  hope 
I'm  not  a  coward.  Hut  I  must  seize  the  right  moment. 
I  shall  talk  with  dear  old  Fishpingle,  who  knows  father 
better  than  he  knows  himself.  And  iiccause  it  would  be 
'^uch  folly  not  to  use  ordinary  discretion  will  you,  too, 
keep  this  wonderful  news  from  your  father  till  I  have 
spoken  to  mine?" 

She  remained  silent,  troubled  as  he  was,  trembling  a 
little.     He  continued  urgently : 

"For  both  our  sakes,  Joyce — please!  Your  father  is 
a  proud  man,  quick  tempered.  He  couldn't  endure  the 
thought  of  his  daughter  being  unwelcome  anywhere.  I 
should  feel  as  he  does.  And  he  would  insist  upon  an 
immediate  recognition  of  our  engagement.  There  might 
be  a  scene,  a  rupture  between  Parson  and  Squire.  Think 
of  that!" 

"I  do— I  do." 

"I  dare  not  speak  to  mother  first,  but  something  tells 
me  she  will  help  us.  She  loves  you.  But  she  would 
think  it  her  duty  to  tell  father.  Indeed,  he  would  never 
forgive  her  if  she  kept  such  a  secret  from  him." 

"Yes,  yes,  but  Lionel,  I  must  tell  father.  I  hate  to 
refuse  the  first  thing  you  have  asked  mc,  but  father  has 
been   more  than   father   to   me.     Ever  since   mother's 
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flcatli  he  l.as  tried  to  take  her  place.  Often  I  have 
laii^lu''!  at  liiiii,  when  he  eaine  fussinjr  to  my  room  ahout 
my  wearinf^  warmer  elothes  ami  all  that,  Imt  I  Idved 
him  the  more  for  his  tlil^etinfj.  f  must  tell  him  to- 
morrow morIliIlt,^  after  Mr.  Moxon  has  pone." 

"lie  may  forbid  you  to  .see  me." 

"^'ou  don't  know  hini.  He  is  proud,  yes.  but  he  will 
sacrifice  his  pride  for  me.  If  I  ask  him,  he  nil!  helj) 
us.  We  may  have  to  wait.  Do  you  think  I  cannot  wait 
for— you  ?" 

They  jiarted,  and  returned  to  each  other.  The  man 
exacted  pledt^es  from  the  maid.  She  would  remain  true 
if  the  winds  whistled  aufl  the  tempest  roareil?  She 
swore  it,  as  she  elunc;  to  him,  hearinc^  the  racjin^^  blast 
already,  shrinking  from  it,  rcvealinf»  herself  adorably  as 
weak  only  in  this :  the  sTnawing  fear  that  her  love  might 
bring  trouble  and  sufifering  to  her  lover,  (iallantly,  he 
reassured  her.  T.et  the  storm,  if  it  came,  rage  itself  out! 
They  would  glide  afterwards  into  a  snugger  harbourage. 
He  turned  to  leave  her,  but  lookefl  back  Tears  filled 
her  eyes.     He  kissed  them  away. 

"I  found  you  crying.  Let  me  leave  you  smiling.  Your 
smiles,  Joyce,  arc  your  dowry.  I  shall  work  to  win  those 
dear  little  smiles." 

She  told  him  that  she  was  happy.  Did  he  grudge 
her  tears  of  joy? 

"Smile,  smile!  Let  me  kiss  your  dimples.  Where 
are  they — those  dimples?" 

They  revealed  themselves  and  \ijiished.    He  tore  him- 
self away.     Looking  back  again  and  again,  he  saw  her 
erect  and  smiling  bravely. 
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She  smiled  till  he  was  out  of  ^icrht. 


Protect     met     1 


mil 


from     tlf-ic-    sets    of    lips,    as    he 


W 


lere 


liad 


heeii  r 


1  he     Sfjuire     said     jo- 


eamc     hack     tc,      iiis      family. 
\\  li\-     had     he     .-.kipjied     tea  ? 
vially; 

■•\'ery  sound!  Tea,  after  a  Sunday  luncheon,  is  an 
m-ult  to  one's  duin«T.  The  walk  has  done  the  hoy 
.uood.  {  )ur  air  on  the  in'i^di  ,L;round  is  the  hest  in  Kiij^dand. 
Look  at  tile  raseal !  Mis  eyes  arc  sparkling.  P.ut  we 
mi-sed   you.      Didn't    we?" 

lie    appealed    to    Mar;(ot.      She    assented,    with    less 
^i'      nthness  than  usual,  tryin.t,'  to  account    for  the  h>ht 
m  the  ahsentce's  eyes.     Lady   Pomfret   remained   silent, 
l-iekint;  the  S(|uire's  faith  in  Nether-.\p])lewhite  air.    She 
livined  that  something  had  happened.     What?     F.xerci-e 
niij,dit   have  (|uickened    friendshi])   for  their   visitor  into 
love.      Lionel   radiated   resolution.      His   laugh   rang  out 
crisply.      He  stood    facing    them,    with    his    chin    at    a 
conqueror's   angle,      lie   wanted    to   tell   the    truth    then 
and  there.     He  told  it  in  his  own  way. 
"1  have  had  a  wonderful  afternoon." 
Margot  said  quickly,  with  a  derisive  inflection: 
"There  are  moments  when  Lionel  cannot  bear  the  so- 
ciety of  women." 
Lionel  retorted  einphatically : 
"A  clean  miss !" 

"Who  is  she?"  asked  Margot.     "Name— name?" 
He  met   her  instantly.      Never   had  she   seen   him  so 
alert,  so  joyous. 
"Ah !    Our  Forest  has  its  nymphs.    They  show  them- 
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selvc"^    to    tlir    I'iiitliful.       Tlu'v    <lancc    witli    the    jii.\i(  . 
(l(nvn  (iiir  ^la(k>.      iVrliap*^   I   nut    I'.iipIirdsyiiL'." 

'1  li(  Si|ui!(.'  was  dili^'litc'd.  lie  made  surt'  tliat  a  s(  i- 
soiialilc  udiil  Ii.nl  .alliii  iiiioti  fruitful  ^oil.  Ami  an\ 
nllusicin  td  poct^  ulioiu  lir  had  nad  —  Milton  was  nuf 
amongst    fiu — provokrd  caj)iiing.     lie  rluicklffj : 

"luii)lir()svnr,  1)'  I()\i!  i  it  art-casint^  Mirth.  I  met 
the  nymiili,'"  \\r  glanciil  al  i.ady  I'onifrct,  "in  a  London 
bail-rooin.   atid   j^rahhcd   her." 

"And  tore  lur  i^niwn,"  ad'K  d  I.;:dy   Ponifret. 

"She   ff)r<;a\('  ine  swiitK,  tcarinj^  my  heart   in  two." 

Marj^jot  beekoneil  to  Lionel,  who  sat  down  beside  her. 
She  said  nioekinj.,dy  : 

"If  your  I'.uphrosvne  wore  a  gown,  deseribe  '''  to  me 
Obviously  Sir  Cicoll'rey  has  begun  to  make  love  to  hi^ 
own  wife." 

"Lve  never  stopped,  my  dear." 

Lionel  knew  that  this  was  true.  .\nd  the  fact  illumined 
his  horizon.  His  father  had  married  for  love,  and  re- 
mained in  love.  Smli  a  true  lover  would  warm  to  all 
lovers.  Just  then  he  remcinbered  Prudence  and  Alfred. 
L'nconsciously   he    frowned. 

"Why  do  you   frown?"  asked  Margot. 

The  Squire  was  bantering  his  wife.  Under  cover  of 
that   jolly   voice,    Lionel    said    softly: 

"I  happened  to  think  of  two  hapless  lovers  with  a 
barbed  wire  fence  between  them  and  marriage." 

"Really?     Can't   tliey    cut    it?" 

"Kq — it  must  be  cut  for  them." 
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r  I'  A'F.T,  awoke  gaily  to  ilio  rnn=;rinu<;nc<;s  that  he  wa*^ 
-L'  ill  !')vr,  and  beloved,  and  uoiiii;  hunting,'  in  Arradia. 
What  youn^'-  man  (onid  expert  nmre  of  tlie  },'ods?  'iViie. 
[oyee  remained  at  home.  lint  ah->rnre,  after  the  first 
inloxie.itiiiL,'  avowal,  does  in<l((  <l  make  the  lu'art  ^jrow 
fondiT.  X'evertheless,  he  "funked"  his  ennfession  to 
.Marj,'ot.  lla<l  he  heen  less  ingenuous  and  modest  that 
"funk"  mi,<,dit  have  been  j,'reater.  P.ut  he  eouldn't  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  Margot  really  wanted  him,  as  he, 
for  example,  wanted  Joyee.  And  it  must  be  self-evident 
hy  this  time  that  such  non-bclicf  was  justilicd.  Men  and 
women  have  so  mueh  energy.  Some  have  more  than 
others,  but  the  underlying  priiuijde  is  constant,  k'ncrgy 
( ;in  be  conserved  or  dissipated.  Margot  S(iuan(]er'."(i  vital 
torce  upon  many  peoj)le  and  many  things.  Let  the  sages 
decide  whether  she  had  received  value  or  not.  Assuredly 
she  had  eaten  many  cakes. 

Alfred  assisted  at  the  drawing  on  of  boots,  polislied 
till  they  shone  like  glass. 

Lionel  said  to  him:  "Prudence  and  you  must  mark 
time,  Alfred." 

"Ah-h-h !  Tliat  be  gospel  truth.  And  'tis  true,  too, 
that  stolen  kisses  be  sweet,  but  I  fair  ache  for  more  of 
'em.  Mr.  Fishpinglc  do  say:  'Enough,  'tis  as  good  as 
a  feast !'  but  I  be  hungry  for  the  feast,  Master  Lionel." 

"You  leave  it  to  me." 
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"But    an  you  downscramble  Squire,  Master  Lionel?" 

"  'Do  vnscramble'  is  good.  Keep  a  stiff  uppe*-  lip. 
She's  w    rth  waitin'T  for  and  fighting  for." 

"That  she  be,  the  dinky    lear." 

"I  say,  Alfred,  scent  ought  to  be  good  to-day." 

That,  also,  was  the  Scjuire's  opinion,  expressed  thrice 
at  breakfast.  Hounds  met  at  twelve  about  six  miles 
from  Nether-, \pple\vhite.  The  horses  were  to  be  sent 
on,  a  motor  would  convey  Margot,  Sir  (ieoffrey  and 
Lionel  to  the  meet.  A  second  horse  was  generously  pro- 
Tided  for  Margot  in  case  the  tufting  were  prolonged. 
The  Squire  said  to  her: 

"I  want  you  to  see  the  real  thing  from  'tart  to  finish, 
a   wild  buck  scientifically  hunted  and   killed." 

"I  don't  want  it  killed,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

The  Squire  was  shocked.  Such  a  remark  from  Moxon 
would  have  amused  him.  He  thought  this  lady  of  qual- 
ity knew  better. 

"Hounds  must  have  blood,  or  they  won't  hunt.  These 
deer  wouldn't  exist  if  it  wasn't  for  the  huntin'.  They 
do  a  lot  of  mischief,  the  artful  dodgers.  And  they  lead 
a  glorious  life  for  many  years,  with  a  sporting  finish. 
For  myself,  I  ask  nothing  better." 

"Have  you  been  hunted?" 

"Oh — ho!  You  ask  my  lady  that?  She  ran  me  down 
in  the  open,  broke  mc  up,  b'  Jove!" 

He  made  a  hunting  breakfast — fish,  grilled  kidneys, 
ham  of  his  own  curing — solemnly  commended  to  visitors 
— and  a  'op  dressing  of  marmclade.  "Tell  me  what  a 
man  eats  for  breakfast,"  he  would  say,  "and  I'll  tell 
vou  what  he  is." 
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After  breakfast,  the  Sfjuire  was  busy  with  Bonsor  in 
his  own  room.  Lionel  burned  to  tell  his  talc  to  Fish- 
I)ingle,  to  read  his  face,  to  set  about  planning  a  sly 
campaign  against  the  Squire.  Joyce  stood  high  in  the 
(lid  fellow's  csteem.  After  a  night's  rest  and  half  an 
hnur's  snug  thinking  in  bed,  Lionel  came  to  the  concli>- 
sion  that  his  lady-love  was  irresistible.  Fishpingle  would 
share  and  fortify  this  opinion.  Together  tliey  would  leap 
tu  the  assault.  If  a  true  lover  does  not  entertain  such 
high  faith  in  the  beloved,  is  he  worth  a  pinch  of  salt? 
And  when  she  is  his,  when  that  ttntler  assurance  has 
l)crcolated  to  his  marrow,  with  what  enhanced  value  he 
regards  the  priceless  possession.  We  have  heard  a  col- 
lector "crab"  a  Kang  He  blue-and-whiie  bottle  as  he 
bartered  with  a  dealer,  and,  next  day,  rave  about  it 
when  it  stood  in  his  cabinet.  Lionel  had  never  "crabbed" 
Joyce,  but  h  -  had  described  her  to  friends  as  a  "ripper," 
a  "real  good  sort,  '  and  "bang  out  of  the  top  drawer.' 
N'ow,  in  a  jifFey,  she  became  luiphrosyne.  Tie  intended 
lo  ransack  the  poets  for  .satisfying  epithets.  With 
any  encouragement,  he  might  have  essayed  a — sonnet. 
Die  metrical  difficulties  would  not  have  daunted 
him. 

In  this  exalted  mood,  he  sped,  hot-foot,  to  Fislipingle's 
room.     Finding  him  alone,  he  held  out  both  hands; 

"Congratulate  me.  you  dear  old  chap,  I've  got  her." 

To    his    amazement    Fishpingle    remained    luke-warm. 
He  said  almost  awkwardly; 

"I  wish  you  and  her  ladysh'p  all  happiness,  Master 
Lionel." 

"Her  ladyship!" 
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Lionel  laughcfl  as  loiuUy  and  jovially  as  the  Squire. 
Then  he  slapped  Fishpingle  hard  on  tl  e  shoulder. 

"Mer  lady  'lip  be — hlowed  for  a  shininj:^  bubble!  I've 
lionkcd  and  landcfi  Miss  Joyce." 

I'ishpinfi^le  beamerl  speechless  with  emotion.  It  was 
a  tremendous  moment,  a  soul-satisfyinp^  pause  as  if  the 
whole  world  stood  still.     Then  he  said   fervently: 

"(lod  bless  you  both !  1  have  i)rayed  for  this  dav. 
1  fere,  in  this  very  room,  just  before  you  came  back,  the 
S(iuire  and  I  drank  a  toast:  'Master  Lionel's  future 
wife.'  " 

Lionel  stared  at   him. 

"Wli.it?     Father  was  thinking  of— her?" 

"No,"  said   Fishpingle  grimly;  "but  I  was." 

Lionel  sat  upon  th<'  edge  of  the  Cromwellian  table. 

■'Sit  down,  old  chap.  What  d'ye  think  father  will  say 
to  this?" 

"Sir  CcotTrey  will  say  a  great  deal  I  hardly  dare 
think  what  he  will  say." 

Lionel  iKtr.'.yed  distress.  Fishpingle's  expression 
brought  back  the  rjualms  which  kindly  sleep  had  banished. 

"She's  so  sweet."  he  murmured. 

I'^ishi^ingle  nod.ded. 

"She  is.  Master  Lionel.  You've  chosen  a  wife,  svv^eet 
as  a  field  the  Lord  has  blessed.  She'll  make  your  life 
and  the  lives  of  others  as  fragrant  as  her  own." 

"If  you  feel  that,  why  can't  father  feel  the  same, 
after — after  the  first  disappointment?  Of  course,  you 
guessed  his  little  plan.  Everyboi!y  did.  When  I  passed 
round  tlie  field  with  that  little  plan  on  Saturday,  I  heard 
Snickers — and  so  did  she." 
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•That  dean  bowled  me,  Master  Lionel.  I  saw  you 
together.  It  was  too  much  for  me.  I  missed  an  easy 
I>all,  because  one  eye  was  on  you." 

"How  shall  we  break  this  to  father?' 

"We?" 

"You  old  humbug.  I  measure  your  power  with  the 
."-^'luire." 

Fishi)ingle  answered   with   dignity: 

"I  have  never  measured  that  jxjwcr  or  abused  it,  such 
.»  It  IS.  And  I  owe  everything,  everything,  to  your 
family." 

"And  what  do  we  owe  you  ?"  Lionel  spoke  warmly, 
"■^'ou  have  devoted  yourself  to  us." 

"iMost  gladly." 

"And  my  father  doesn't  quite  see  it.  He  takes  what 
you  have  done   for  granted— as   I   did.     It   hurts   me." 

"Vour  father  is  dear  to  me  as  a  brother,  Master 
Lionel.  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  am  more  than  a  faith- 
ful servant  to  him." 

"Of  course  you  are.  Am  I  a  coward  because  I  ask 
your  help?" 

"I  am  the  coward." 

"You?" 

Fishpingle  spread  out  his  hands.  When  he  spoke  his 
voice  was  low  and  troubled. 

"I  am  quaking  with  fear." 

Ife  held  out  a  trembling  hand.  Lionel  seized  it  and 
J>rcssed  it.     Then  he  went  on,  confidently: 

"jOyce,  the  blessed  honey-pot,  has  everything  except 
money." 

Which  is  so  badly  needed  here." 
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"I'm  hanjTcd   if  you're  not   depressing  me." 

Fishpin<:;;le  made  another  gesture  before  he  repHed, 
selectin<^  carefully  each  word: 

"If  you  ask  for  my  lielp,  it's  yours.  Rut  the  Squire 
may  resent  interference  on  the  part  of  his  butler.  It 
mij,dit  lead  to  a  breach,  to — to  my  dismissal  from  his 
service.  That  jiossibility,  Master  Lionel,  makes  a  coward 
of  me.  And  if  such  a  dreadful  thing  happened,  it  would 
make  matters  ten  times  as  hard  for  you.  You  are  de- 
])endant  on  him." 

"Not  absolutely.  I  could  exchange  into  another  regi- 
ment.    I "  he  broke  off  suddenly.     "I  won't  admit 

that  father's  heart  is  flint.  But,  rain  or  shine,  my  Joyce 
will  stick  to  me,  and  I  to  her." 

"Amen,  to  that." 

"Now.  what  do  you  advise?  When  I  was  in  debt, 
vou   said :     'Tackle  him   at  once  1'     What   do  you   say 


now 


:-?' 


Fishpingle  got  up,  and  began  to  pace  the  floor,  a  trick 
of  the  Sfiuire's  when  much  perturbed.  Lionel  appraised 
that  perturbation  too  lightly.     He  said  gaily: 

"You  and  I  must  downscramble  Squire." 

Fishpingle   stood  still. 

"And  her  little  ladyship?" 

"I  deal  with  her  to-day,  out  hunting.  We  are  good 
friends.  So  far  as  she  is  concerned,  my  hands  are  clean. 
She  has  stayed  on  for  this  hunt.     She  leaves  on  Wednes- 


day. 


"We  must  wait  till  then,  Master  Lionel." 
"Agreed!     Between  now  and  then  we'll  collogue.' 
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A  small  field  assembled  at  Bramshaw  Tclcgia[)li,  small 
liut  select,  true  lovers  of  the  game,  such  as  >ou  meet 
on  noble  Exmoor.  Hound.-  and  hunt-servants  were 
awaiting  the  Master.  Presently  he  dashed  up  in  a  motor 
car,  one  of  the  finest  horsemen  in  the  kingdom,  ;;  lover 
(if  iiounds  and  beloved  by  them.  As  he  walked  towards 
the  pack,  the  veterans,  the  fourth  and  fifth  season 
liouiids,  rushed  at  him.  He  greeted  them  by  nanu- : 
"kavager,  old  boy! — Down  Hemlock,  down! — Simrt,;- 
man,  you  sinner,  you're  rollin'  in  fat!"  Then  he  ap- 
proached a  group  of  men  standing  back  from  the  hounds. 
They  touched  their  hats.  These,  for  the  most  part,  were 
forest  keepers  acting  as  "harbourers."  One,  riding  a 
pony, — the  head  keeper  of  Ashley  Walk — reported  three 
stags  lying  near  his  house  and  getting  fat  on  his  turnips. 
In  the  N.>/  Forest  a  "stag"  means  a  red  deer,  bigger, 
speedier,  with  more  endurance  than  his  fallow  kinsmen. 
The  Master,  who  hunted  his  own  hounds,  shook  his  head. 
Margot  heard  him  say :  "Ah.  they  must  wait  for  a  day 
or  too,  I've  too  many  young  'uns  out."  Lionel  told  Mar- 
got  that  a  red  deer  might  make  a  fifteen  mile  point. 
The  Master  talked  with  the  under-keepers.  One,  not 
a  servant  of  the  Crown,  had  seen  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  herd  of  four  bucks  in  Pound  Bottom,  including  a 
"great  buck"  (over  seven  years  old). 

"I  allows  he's  that  buck,  zir,  you  had  that  tarr'ble  run 
wi'  las'  year,  when  he  fair  diddled  'ee  in  Oakley." 

The  master  laughed.     "We'll  diddle  him  to-day." 

He  returned  to  tlie  {)ack,  and  instructed  three  men  to 
couple-up  and  hold  them,  selecting  three  couple  of  "tuft- 
ers,"  hounds  that  will  hunt  a  herd  of  deer,  throw  their 
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tongues,  and  if  tlicy  get  a  buck  warmed  up  "stick"  to 
him.  Tufters  must  draw  well,  and  be  fnie  tryers  on  a 
cold  scent. 

\\  hilst  the  hounds  were  being  oouplcd-uji  the  keeper 
walked  on  to  where  he  had  liarboured  the  deer.  Tlie 
Master  mounted  liis  first  hor.sc,  a  sage  beast,  handy  in 
thick  timber,  a  gentleman  witli  maimers  and  experience. 
Then  he  jogged  on  witli  the  tufters.  The  pack  bayed, 
loath  to  be  left  behind.  The  whips  followed  the  tufters. 
Lionel  impressed  ui)on  Margot  the  necessity  of  trotting 
about  (juietly,  and  not  "riding  in  the  Master's  pocket." 
He  must  be  left  alone,  so  that  he  can  hear  as  well  as  see. 
Those  of  the  field  who  go  tufting  can  best  help  by  watch- 
ing the  rides  to  see  if  any  deer  slip  across. 

The  Sfjuire,  on  such  occasions,  generally  joined  the 
Master  till  they  reached  the  cover.  He  knew  every  yard 
of  the  New  Forest,  having  hunted  in  it  since  he  was 
a  boy  of  six.  Before  riding  on,  he  said  an  emphatic  word 
to  Margot : 

"This  is  not  Leicestershire,  my  dear.  You  stick  to 
Lionel.  He'll  pilot  you.  Go  slow  at  doubtful  i)laces. 
You  mustn't  let  that  horse  out  in  woodlands.  If  you  try 
to  take  your  own  line,  you'll  be  bogged  to  a  certainty." 

He  touched  his  mare  with  the  spur  and  joined  the 
master. 

"Sir  Geoffrey  looks  his  best  outside  a  horse,"  said 
Margot,  "and  so  do  you." 

"Do  you  like  to  sec  hounds  work?"  asked  Lionel. 

Margot   preferred  a  "(juick  thing."  a   rousing  gallop. 
Lionel  hoped  that   this  would  be   forthcoming.     Mean- 
while, lie  dwelt  affectionately  upon  the  superlative  merits 
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•  if  certain  tuftcrs  wlio  knew  their  job.     Really,  to  enjoy 
imntir.g  in   the  I-^orest,  it   was  necessary  to  watch   indi- 
vidual hounds,  whether  good  or  bad.     The  duiTers  of  the 
;  :uk  runin'ng  a  fresh  deer  told  the  tale  of  a  false  scent 
~  unerringly  as  the  body  o*"  the  pack  lagging  behind, 
:;h   heads  up,  mutely  protesting.      His  enthusiasm  in- 
..aed  Margot  as  he  talked  on  about  the  arts  and  crafts 
:    deer.     She  didn't  know   that   buckhounds   were  big 
xhounds,  with  inherited  instincts  to  hunt  foxes  instead 
"I  deer,  instincts  which  had  to  be  whipped  and  rated  out 
'if  them. 

Some  of  the  field  remained  with  the  pack.  Lionel  ex- 
;  lained  this.  A  "tuft"  might  be  better  fun  than  the  hunt 
.^iierwards,  and  vice  versa.  With  one  horse  out,  unless 
lie  happened  to  be  a  clinker,  it  was  sound  policy  to  keep 
liim  fresh  for  the  hunt  proper. 

Meanwhile,  they  had  reached  the  spot  where  the  herd 
of  bucks  had  been  harboured  that  morniifg — the  "great" 
buck,  a  smaller  five-year-old,  and  two  prickets.  Lionel 
I.f'nted  out  their  slots  to  ^^largot.  The  Master,  leaving 
tl;-:  green  ride,  waved  his  tufters  into  the  woodland. 
Lionel  trotted  on  to  a  corner  which  commanded  two  rides. 

"We  may  see  the  deer  cross,"  he  said.  "There  is  no 
I-rcttier  sight,  except  when  we  rouse  them  in  the  open." 

A  hound  spoke  in  cover. 

"That's  old  Sportsman,"  said  the  Squire,  who  had 
joined  them.     "I'll  nip  on  to  the  next  ride." 

The  rest  of  the  field  hung  about  with  Lionel.  The 
I'.orses,  very  fresh,  and  full  of  corn,  fidgeted  and  pulled 
at  their  bits. 

"There  they  go." 
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The  herd  crossed  the  ride  some  fifty  yards  away 
Music  arose  hciiind  them. 

"Now  eonies  llu'  rial  job,"  said  Lionel  to  Margot. 
"That  bi,<;  hiiek  must  he  separated  from  the  herd,  arifl 
driven,  if  possible,  into  the  open.  Then  he  will  gallo]) 
away  fa.st  and  far,  makMii,'  his  point.  Meanwhile,  he'll 
try  every  dodge  knuwu  to  his  tribe." 

An  excellent  and  typical  tuft  followed.  The  "great" 
buck,  an  old  deer  with  finely  palmatcd  horns,  left  the 
others,  but  refused  to  break  cover.  He  prodded  up  an 
outlying  deer  and  lay  down  in  its  couch,  he  took  to  a 
"gutter"  and  travelled  down  it,  he  found  .-ome  does  and 
ran  with  them  for  a  few  minutes.  Margot  saw  "the  real 
right  thing"  and  was  proj^erly  impressed. 

A  whistle  came   from  the  whip  on  ahead. 
"He's  awa\-  "  said  Lionel,  galloping  on. 

They  reai  .^ed  the  edge  of  the  cover  just  in  time  to 
see  the  buck  trotting  over  the  Salisbury  Road,  heading 
for  the  finest  galloping  ground  in  the  Forest.  The  tuft- 
ers  followed. 

"Hold  hard,  old  boys!"  roared  the  whip. 

The  Master,  very  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  emerged 
from  the  woodlands.  He  collected  his  tufters  and  jogged 
back  with  them  to  the  pack,  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
The  Squire  joined   Lionel. 

"We  lay  the  i)ack  on  here."  he  said  to  Margot.  "We 
sbal'  have  a  gallo]),  and  I  shan't  see  the  end  of  it  unless 
I  nick  in  somewhere.  You  stick  to  Lionel  like  wax. 
If  he  doesn't  ride  at  the  top  of  the  hunt,  I'll  disown 
him." 

Lionel   dismounted   and   loosened   his   horse's  girths. 
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Marpot  nibbled  at  a  sandwicb,  as  she  waited  for  her 
>.teoii(l  horse  and  the  pack.  Soon  the  Ma>ter  ajjpeared 
witli  hounds  trotting  at  his  heels.  The  buck  had  a  start 
(it  about  fifteen  minutes. 

"He'll  need  it,"  predicted  Lionel,  as  he  tossed  the 
little  lady  on  to  her  fresii  mount.  "The  going  is  good 
at  first,  but  if  wc  get  to  Ilasleys'  look  out  for  ruts.  Sit 
well  back  and  go  at  'em  slow  and  at  right  angles.  If 
\i)nr  gee  pecks  he  may  save  himself." 

"Sounds  thrilling!" 

"A  gallop  over  heather  is  thrilling.  And  you'll  be 
with  hounds  as  long  as  we're  in  the  open.  I've  seen 
thrusters  from  your  country  go  very  pawky  over  our 
moors.     But  your  horse  can  be  trusted." 

"I  trust  him  and  you." 

Instantly  his  thoughts  flew  to  Joyce,  who  was  not  a 
horsewoman.  She  could  not  share  this  tremendous  pleas- 
ure with  him.  Nevertheless,  his  soul  sang  within  him. 
as  he  vowed  not  to  be  too  selfish  about  sport.  Riding 
home,  after  this  jolly  day,  he  would  square  things  with 
Margot. 

The  Master  waved  his  hand.  Hounds  swung  upon 
the  line  of  the  deer. 

"Give  'em  time,  gentlemen !" 

With  a  crash  of  music  they  were  racing  away.  A 
j^^ood  holding  scent  in  purple  heather!  The  big  dog- 
hounds  settled  down  to  their  work  in  rare  style. 

Lionel  thrust  his  feet  home  into  the  stirrups,  with  a 
last  injunction  to  Margot: 

"Keep  a  fair  twenty-five  yards  behind  me.    We're  in 
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Men  tlircw  away  tlicir  cigars ;  women  tossed  their 
saivlwitchcs  into  the  heather.  The  Master  tooted  his 
horn. 

"Forrard!     Forrard !" 

Tlic  Stjuirc,  and  otiiers  of  the  heavy  brigade,  fetched 
a  compass,  hcping  to  save  distance  and  horses.  Lionel 
rode  a  httle  to  tlie  left  of  hounds. 

Leaving  Island  Thorns  on  his  left  and  Pitt's  woods 
on  his  right,  the  buck  headed  straight  for  Letchmorc 
Stream.  Here  hounds  threw  up.  The  Master  ca.st  them 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  water,  hitting  the  line  again 
at  the  spot  where  the  buck  took  to  dry  land. 

"Look  how  the  leadi  ^  hounds  drive,"  said  Lionel 
to  iMargot.  "He's  not  lar  ahead.  He  tarried  as  long 
as  possible." 

The  pace  was  now  terrific.  An  August  sun  blazed 
down.     The  pace  was  hotter  than  the  sun. 

"H  this  lasts,"  thought  Lionel,  "he'll  beat  us." 

They  sped  past  Hasleys'  over  holes  and  ruts.  To  the 
right  of  Margot  one  young  fellow  took  an  appalling  toss, 
hurled  from  the  .saddle  like  a  stone  from  a  catapult,  as 
his  horse  rolled  end  over  end.  He  jumped  up,  shouting 
cheerily:  "I'm  all  right.  Go  on!"  Another  thruster, 
a  stranger,  was  bogged  near  Broomy  Water.  Lionel 
steered  a  little  to  the  left,  which  brougl.t  him  to  the 
ford.  Here  the  Master  had  expected  the  buck  to  soil. 
But  the  leading  hounds  flung  thms elves  across  the  stream, 
picked  up  the  line  without  a  check  and  raced  into 
Brcomy. 

"  'Ware  rabbit-holes  !"  yelled  Lionel,  looking  over  his 
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Marpfot's  horse  jum{)C(l  half  a  dozen  cleverly. 

"Forrard!     Forranl !" 

(  )u'  of  r.rooniy  on  to  the  heather  acain.  through  Milk- 
liaiii  where  the  buck  had  passed  a  half-drird-up  stream, 
and  into  Roe.  Here  the  quarry  soilcfl.  On  and  on  to 
I'.uckhcrd  f?ottom.  Coming  tlirough  this,  Lionel  caught 
a  ghm[)se  of  ten  bucks  cantering  away  across  the  open. 
I'Ut  to  far  off  to  detLTmine  whether  the  hunter  deer 
was  amongst  them  or  not.  The  Master  divined,  hap[)il>. 
that  he  wasn't.  He  picked  up  his  hounds,  jogged  on 
steadily,  hounds  casting  themselves  well  in  front  of  liiin, 
and  !)ofore  he  had  gone  three  hundred  yards,  four  or  live 
cou])Ie  began  throwing  their  tongues. 

"They've  hit  the  line  again,"  said  Margot. 

"Have  they?"  wondered  Lionel,  watching  the  ^Laster. 
".Some  of  the  old  'uns  don't  think  so." 

-Margot  heard  the  Master  talking  confidentially  to 
I'tavager : 

"That  won't  do,  old  boy,  will  it?"  He  roared  out 
to  his  Whip:  "Stop  'em  I"  So  well-broken  were  the 
hounds  that  as  soon  as  the  Whip  called  "Ilokl  hard!" 
they  streamed  back  to  the  Master,  looking  rather 
ashamed  of  themselves.  He  rated  them  kindly:  "Silly 
I'cggars!      Think    you    can    catch    a     fresh    deer,    do 
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nil. 


Let's  see  what  you  can  do   with  a   half-cooked 


"Have  we  lost   him?"   Margot  asked  Lionel. 
"We  shall  hit  him  ofif  all  right." 

The  Master  held  hounds  on  till  they  spoke  to  the  true 
line  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  false. 
"They're  away,"  said  Lionel.     "Look  at  the  three-and 
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four-season  liouiuls  racing  to  the  front.     <^>h,  you  beau- 
tics!' 

The  Master  touched  his  horn^onc  melodious  note. 

"Forrard!" 

lUit  the  huck  was  too  spent  to  po  very  far.  He  soih'fl 
apaiii  in  Handy  Cross  Pond.  Just  beyond  tlic  Rinj;- 
wood  Road  a  forcst-kccjicr  was  seen  carrying  his  gun. 

"Don't  shoot  the  deer!" 

".\h-h-h !  I  seed  'un — a  gcrt  huck  with  his  jaw  out, 
an'  not  gone  six  minutes,  sceniin'ly.  Turnin'  left- 
handed,  zur,  to  Ridley.  There's  a  hertl  o'  bucks  afore 
'un,   too." 

"Forrard  on!" 

Ravagcr  and  Whistler,  who  had  been  leading,  now 
gave  jiridc  of  place  to  Welladay  and  Armlet.  Old  hounds 
know  full  well  when  their  quarry  is  sinking.  The  gal- 
lant buck  turned  again,  right-handed,  'nd  swing  be- 
tween Picket  Post  and  P.urley  upon  an  open  plain  where 
hounds  got  a  view  of  him.  Tiiey  cour;  imI  him  running 
mute,  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  at  last  rolled  him  over  in 
the  open.  A  ten-mile  jjoitit  from  where  the  pack  was 
laid  on  and  eleven  from  the  couch  wIk  ic  he  was  roused. 
Time — one  hour  and   forty  minutes ! 

"A  clinker,"  said  Lionel  to  Margot. 

After  the  last  rites  bad  been  swiftly  performed,  the 
Master  took  Lionel  aside. 

"Who  is  the  little  lady?    She  went  like  a  bird." 

When  he  heard  her  name  he  laughed  and  winked 
knowingly.  Evidently  the  Squire  had  been  talking  indis- 
creetly. The  Master  chuckled  and  winked  again  as  he 
said: 
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"Tliis  liver's   lic.ul.   stt   u\>  \i\    IvuuI.ukI    Ward,    uouli 
iiiakr  a  toikiii'  \vc<Iiliiij,'  priMii!      what?" 
Iloitinl^   went   back   to  kfuncls. 


1  lir  Si|iiiri'  li;ul  joj^j^'cd  lionic  liy  hiiiistlf.  His  Iinrsc 
v.as  out  ot  t-oiiditioii,  and,  proliahly.  lie  wi'-lird  to  f^ive 
l.ioiicl  a  c'lianct'.  Marriafjcs  may  or  may  not  1)0  made 
in  iRaven,  l)Ut  many  are  idml'ortalily  ananj,'i'd  in  tlu- 
liuntinj^-licld.  and  mo'-t  of  tlK>c,  wc  fancy,  l)ud  and 
lilnssoiii  wliin  a  man  and  a  maid  ride-  lioiiu-  toj^cthcr 
alter  a  ^'ood  run. 

Lonj,'  before  Lionel  began  his  talc,  Margot's  intuition 
warned  her  that  the  ex|>ectefl  would  not  come  to  pass. 
Ili^  too  cheery  manner,  revealin','-  rather  than  concealing 
ii'Tvousness,  betrayed  him.  She  retncnil)crcd  the  round 
I'l'  ,i:olf,  and  her  jjrcmonition  tiiat  Joyce  would  win  the 
i: I  cater  game. 

jo-  cc  was  Euphrosync. 

It  is  difficult  to  analy.sc  her  feelings  at  this  moment, 
brcause  she  failed  to  analyse  them  herself.  Nor  was 
tills  a  first  exj)erience.  She  had  seen  men  she  liked, 
men  whom  she  had  deliberately  considered  as  jiossible 
!'iince  Consorts,  men  who  had  [nirsued  her.  grow  cold 
in  the  chase  and  droj)  out.  And  always  she  had  accepted 
this  i)hilosoi>hicaIly,  with  a  disdainful  shrug  of  the 
.'^houldcrs.  Unlike  most  women,  she  could  shift  her 
;nint  :)i  view  with  disconcerting  swiftness  and  adroit- 
H---i.  Disconcerting  to  herself  and  to  others!  I'oredom 
: '  vital.ily  followed  fresh  excitements.  Taouel's  word 
■  iiiirage"  had  kept  her  awake  on  the  night  after  the 
cricket  match.     Was  life,  for  her,  a  succession  of  mir- 
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ages?  Would  the  .harm  of  Ponifrct  Court  fade  ami 
vatiish  if  she  married  Lionel? 

She  had  not  answered  such  questiriis.  Pcrliaps  the 
kindly  s])rites  whom  old-fashioned  folic  still  speak  of  a> 
"<juardi;.n  angels"  were  soaping  the  ways  by  which 
Lionel's  tale  mi^lit  slide  into  her  mind.  Nevertheless  it 
would  he  fatuous  to  deny  that  her  pride  escaped  humilia- 
tion. althoui;h  i>ride  saved  an  unhappy  situation  for 
Lionel. 

1  fe  hcf^an  hesitatingly  : 

"Vou  and  1  arc  good  i)ais,  !Margot." 

At  this  opening  doubt  vaiiished.  Instantly,  with  a 
ripple  of  laughter,  she  said  quickly : 

"You  have  something  to  tell  me." 

"Yes." 

"A  secret  to  share  with  a  pa^  " 

"How  amazingly  quick  you  are !" 

"I  can  guess  veur  secret,  my  dear  young  friend." 

He  fl'vshed  at  a  faintly  derisive  inflection.  She  con- 
tinued in  the  same  tone : 

"The  nice  little  girls  wdioni  I  had  picked  out  for  your 
inspection  an'l  selection  may  be  left  in  peace,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned." 

"How  did  you  guess?" 

"You  have  a  delightfully  ingenuous  face,  Lionel  It 
is  at  once  an  asset  and  a  liability.  Let  m.c  do  some  more 
guessing.  Put  me  right,  if  I  am  wrong.  Poor  Mr, 
I^Ioxon  might  he  a  hapjiy  man  to-(lay  if  you  had  stayed 
in  India.  Well,  my  dear."  her  tone  became  maternal, 
"you  have  chosen  a  pretty,  good,  amiable  girl,  but  can 
I— can  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  ?" 
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The  adjectives  ranklerl,  hut  he  remained  silent.  Mar- 
-nt  was  reflecting  that  revenge,  so  dear  to  slighted 
\\< linen,  was  a  weapon  that  would  he  wielded  quite  ade- 
•iimtely  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Pomfret.  She  continued 
^weelly : 

T  want  to  congratulate  you,  hut  I  see  so  plainly  all 
tlie  obstacles.  You  rode  straight  to-day.  I  am  wonder- 
in,^'  how  you  will  negotiate  the  fences  between  yuur 
father  and  his  parson's  daughter." 

"They  look  big  enough  to  me,  I  can  assure  you." 

The  paramount  desire  to  please  herself  by  pleasing 
others  rose  strong  within  her.  Why  be  "cattish"  with 
a  jolly  boy?  Let  him  think  of  her  for  ever  and  ever 
as  a  pal.    All  trace  of  claws  vanished  as  she  said  softly: 

"If  I  can  help  you  I  will." 

fie  responded  affectionately: 

"You  are  a  good  sort.  Helj)  me?  Of  course  you  can. 
T— I  think  mother  w       side  with  me." 

.Almost  she  betrayed  herself.  The  words  flew  to  her 
h]\>.  "Lady  Pomfret  didn't  ^ide  Aith  me."  Fortunately 
they  remained  unspoken.     She  said  instead : 

"Probably.  Joyce  Hamlin  is  dear  to  her.  Frankly, 
1  feel  most  scrry  for  your  niotht-r.  What  a  poignant 
I'fi^ition!  If  she  sides  with  you  she  declares  war 
a,L,Minst  her  husband,  who  boasts  that  he  is  still  her 
lover." 

Lionel  grew  more  and  more  depressed.     His  next  re- 
mark had  h't.iiour  in  it,  not  intended  by  him. 
"You  aren't  helping  me  much,  Margot." 
She  saw  the  humour  and  laughed. 
"Cheer   up!     You   arc  an   only   child.      Your    father 
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loves  you.  In  the  end  he  will  climb  down,  hut  the 
fences  are  there,  and  you  are  still  on  the  wrong  side  uf 
them." 

"I  dare  say  you  would  dash  at  'em." 

"I  am  I.  I've  ridden  for  a  fall  before  now,  and  had 
it.  You  arc  you.  A  fall  over  these  particular  fences 
might  be  disastrous.  Go  canny !  Creep !  Crane !  That 
is  my  advice." 

"I  feel  that  way  myself,  although  I  hate  creeping  and 
craning.  Did  father  say  anything  to  you  about  Johnnie 
Fordingbridge  ?" 

"You  mean  the  man  who  tootled  the  tandem  horn?" 

"Yes.  He  married  his  agent's  daughter.  He  was 
going  fast  to  the  bowwows  before  I  went  to  India.  I 
never  saw  such  a  change  in  a  fellow — never." 

"Sir  GeoflFrey  did  say  something.  What  was  it?  Oh, 
yes.  He  pointed  him  out  as  a  man  who  had  paid  a 
preposterous  price  for  twins." 

"I  wonder  what  father  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
another  son  ?" 

"Or  a  grandson,"  murmured  Margot. 

She  was  very  nice  and  sympathetic  after  this,  the  more 
so,  perhaps,  as  unconsciously  he  made  plain  his  position- 
that  of  dependence  on  his  father.  Margot  smiled  when 
he  prattled  of  living  on  his  pay  in  another  regiment. 
And  yet  the  boy's  unworldliness,  his  faith  in  true  love 
and  hard  work  (which  he  knew  so  little  about),  caught 
oddly  in  her  heart.  She  knew  that  she  had  been  right 
in  one  thing,  her  "flair"  had  not  failed  her— he  sat  up- 
right in  his  saddle,  a  gallant  gentleman,  a  credit  to  his 
Order. 
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We  must  admit  that  she  deah  kindly  with  hiin  under 
considerable  provocation  to  be  unkind.  Sensible  of  this. 
he  showed  his  gratitude,  almost  too  cfTusivelv.  But  he 
iiad  wit  enough  not  to  praise  his  ladylove.  The  adjec- 
tives still  rankled— pretty— good— amiable 

They  rode  into  the  stable-yard. 
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"/^^RF.FP — crane— j;n  canny!" 

^— ^  Tliis  policy  was  not  to  Lionel's  taste.  Hamlin, 
loo  would  abhor  it,  wax  sour  under  it,  suppress  pride  and 
wrath  till  tluy  nii^Hit  brr.i'c  bonds  and  t\\.\  amok.  Under 
the  suspense  of  waitinj^,  Euphrosyne  would  languish. 

But  what  else  could  be  done? 

The  Fates,  not  Lionel,  answered  the   insistent  ques- 
tion. 

Upon  the  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Squire  went  a-fishing 
by  himself,   too   i)erturbed   of   mind   to    seek   any   com- 
panion save  that  of  his  own  thoughts.    One  thing— <iuite 
enough— he  knew.    The  boy  had  not  "gone  for"  Margot. 
None  the  less,  they  remained  on  easy,  intimate  terms 
with  each  other.     But  at  dinner,  after  the  hunt,  Margot 
had    spoken   of    leaving   on   the    following-  Wednesday. 
The   Squire   was  a  stickler   for   keeping  social   engage- 
ments;  such  engagements  were  made,  of  course,  by  a 
young  lady  of  (lualily  many  weeks  ahead.     Had  he  re- 
ceived from  Lionel,  over  their  wine,  some  intimation  that 
all  was  well,  he  would  have  been  quite  satisfied.     But 
why  did   the  boy   hold  his  tongue?     What   ailed  him? 
Lady    Tomfret    was    solemnly    interrogated.      Let    her 
haz.-ird  some  reasonable  conjectui.  !     She  presented  one, 
tentatively,    placidly,    and    exasperatingly.      The    young 
peotile  might  wish  to  remain  simply  and  eudnringly— 
fricuds.    The  Squire  was  much  ruffied,  purged  his  mind 
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drastically,  dropped  an  oath,  and  apologised.  He  kept 
on  repeatinj^  himself:  "She  wants  him.  I  tell  you.  She 
was  ripe   for  the  pluckin'  a   week  ago.     That   my  son 

should  bo  a  laggard !"     His  wife  consoled  him  with 

the  assurance  that  no  man  could   read  a  maid's  heart. 
I   read  yours,"  he  afifirmed.     She  smiled  at  him.     He 
Kissed  her  and  went  his  way. 

Lionel  caught  Joyce  alone  for  a  few  blessed  minutes. 
She  had  told  the   Parson. 

"What  did  he  say,  my  angel?" 

"He  was  wonderful,"  she  sighed.  "I  was  rio-ht  to 
t.ll  him." 

"Of  course  you  were,"  he  exclaimed  fervently.  "Will 
it  hurt  you  to  tell  me  exactly  wliat  he  said  about— about 
nit — and  father?" 

"He  anticipates  grave  trouble.  I'll  tell  you  every 
word.  \v].en " 

"When?" 

"When  the  trouble  is  over.  He  would  rather  not  see 
you  yet.      His   position   is " 

"Humiliating!     When  I  look  at  you !" 

"I  don't  look  my  best  this  morning,  a  bedraggled 
thing  !'■ 

To  this  he  replied  vehemently : 

"Joyce,  my  blessed  girl,  nothing  can  cheapen  you  or 
your  father.  Not  prejudice,  nor  ('iscourtesy— if  it  should 
come  to  that— nor  injustice.  I  have  told  Margot.  She 
was  very  sympathetic.  Of  course,  she  always  regarded 
ine  as  a  friend.  She  will  help,  if  she  can.  Her  advice— 
and,  mind  you,  she's  a  dasher— is:  Creep— crane— go 
^■i'luiy!     Father's   absurd   jxjsition   can't   be   carried   by 
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storm.  I  shall  undermine  the  fortress.  That  will  take 
time." 

"Vcs;  but  I  warn  you  father  won't  wait  too  long." 

"I  count  on  Fishpinglc.  If  you  could  have  seen  his 
dear  old  face  when  I  told  him!  We  shall  collogue,  I 
jiromisc  you." 

He  returned  home,  champing  the  curb  which  circum- 
stances imposed. 

After  tea,  when  the  Squire  betook  himself  to  the  river, 
Margot  sat,  as  usual,  upon  the  lawn,  with  Lady  Pom- 
fret.  Lionel  slifiped  away  to  Fishpingle's  room.  "Col- 
loguing," in  his  present  feverish  condition,  soothed  him. 
To  Fish])ingle  he  could  exhbit  flowers  of  speech,  nose- 
gays of  pretty  sentiment.  And  he  could  talk  emphatically 
of  the  future,  the  simple  life  full  of  costless  pleasures, 
dignified  by  steady  work,  by  the  determination  to  solve 
Moxon's  problem,  to  make  Pomfret  land  pay.  Fish- 
jiinglc  nodded  aj)provingly,  makii.^^  happy  suggestions, 
collaborating  whole-heartedly. 

In  this  agreeable  fashion  an  hour  or  more  may  have 
passed  away.  Suddenly  they  heard  the  Squire's  voice 
in  the  courtyard,  loud  and  clear.  He  was  rating  the 
egregious   Bonsor. 

"1  tell  you,  man,  this  is  your  damned  carelessness. 
Unless  I  give  my  personal  attention  to  every  detail, 
things  go  to  blazes.  I  am  surrounded  by  a  pack  of 
fools." 

Bonsor 's  voice  mumbled  a  reply.  Fishpingle  said 
quietly : 

"The  Squire  has  not  caught  any  fish." 

Sir  GeofTrey  stumped  in,  fuming  and  fussing.  Fish- 
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pintle  rose  to  relieve  him  of  rod,  creel,  and  landing-net. 
I.idncl  said  pleasantly: 
"Anything  wrong,   father?" 

"Kvcrything,"  snapped  the  angry  man.     "Tuesday  is 
my  unlucky  day.     I  tielieve  I  was  born  on  a  Tuesday." 
Fishpingle   politely   corrected   him. 
"Xo,  Sir  Geoflfrey.    You  were  born  on  a  Wednesday, 
at   r.45  a.  m." 
The  Squire  turned  to  Lionel. 

"I  lost  two  beauties,  and  broke  the  tip  of  my  rod." 
Fishpingle  assured  him  that  the  tip  could  be  mended 
in  ten  minutes.    The  Squire  fumed  on : 

"Four  thoroughbred  pigs  out  of  the  new  litter  are 
ilead.  Mother  overlaid  'em.  There  are  moments  when 
I  wish  my  mother  had  overlaid  me.  Bonsor  tells  me  we 
.-ire  nearly  out  of  coal,  Ben." 

"I  warned  you.  Sir  Geoflfrey,  that  we  were  running 
short  a  fortnight  ago." 

"You  didn't.     If  you  had,  I  should  have  ordered  a 
fresh  supply  by  return  of  post.     Bonsor  says  that  no 
coal  has  been  ordered,  which  proves  conclusively   that 
you  did  not  tell  me." 
Lionel  interrupted. 

"But  he  did,  father.  Fishpingle  told  you  in  my  pres- 
ence, just  after  luncheon,  as  you  and  I  were  going  to 
look  at  the  horse  I  rode  yesterday." 
Sir  Geoffrey  glared  at  both  butler  and  son. 
'fust  like  him,"  he  snorted.  "Ben  knows  perfectly 
wxl  that  a  new  horse,  if  he's  a  decently  bred  'un,  drives 
everything  else  out  of  my  head.  Order  the  coal,  Ben. 
Wire  for  a  truck." 
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"Very  pood.  Sir  Geoffrey." 

The  Sfiuire  crossed  to  the  hearth  and  sat  down  in 
Fislipinpfle's  hiff  cliair.  lie  frowned  portentously,  mut- 
tering: 

"I  am  most  confounrledly  upset." 

"I  (Hdn't  mean  to  upset  you.  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"Tehah !     I'm  not  speaking  of  the  coal,  nor  the  pigs 
This   is   Tuesday.     Does   Alfred  ga  out   on   Tuesday?' 

"I    let   him   go  this   afternoon,   Sir   Geoffrey. 

'Did  you  know  that  Tuesday  was  Prudence  RockleyV 
afternoon  off?" 

"No,  Sir  Geoffrey.  Mrs.  Randall  lets  Prudence  go 
out,   if   there's  no  pressing  work." 

Th.c  Squire  stamped  his  foot. 

"Pressin'  work.  Ha — ha!  Hit  the  right  word,  for 
once.  Very  pressin'  work,  b'  Jove !  In  defiance  of  my 
orders,  I  caught  Alfred  and  Prudence  kissin'  each  other 
— under  my  very  nose.  Pressin'  work,  indeed.  They 
skedaddled.  Hunted  cover.  Sf>oiled  my  sport,  I  tell 
you.     I  couldn't  get  out  a  clean  line.    Are  they  in  now?" 

'T  think  so.  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"Send  for  'cm — at  once.  Bring  'em  here.  Don't  stare 
at  me,  boy!  I'm  not  suffering  from  sujjpressed  gout,  as 
you  think.     I'll  stop  these  gallivantings." 

"You  have  often  said  that  you  liked  our  men  and 
maids  to  have  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  between  tea  and 
dinner." 

Fishpingle  had  left  the  room.  The  Stjuire  stamped 
again. 

"I    did.      And  this    is   what   conies   of    thinking    for 
others." 
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"Father ?" 

"What  is  it?" 

''Go  easy  with  them!  They  love  each  other  dearly." 
^  "Good  God!  They're  first-rousins.  boy.  Not  a  word  1 
Stay  here!     You  shall  see  iiie  deal  with  'em" 

"But " 

"Not  a  word,"  roared  the  Sfjuire. 

Lionel    lit    a    cigarette,    frowning^.    cotT.cious    that    he 
was   heinf,r  treated   as   a   child,    resentin-   it,   anxious  to 
plead    for  the   lovers,  anticipating:  "ructions."  and   con- 
drnmcd   to  be   i)resen'     a   silenced    witness.      Fishpins^lc 
•-•ame  back,   followed  by   Prudence  and  Alfred,  lookin<,r 
very  sheepish  and  red.     Alfred  was  in  livery.     Prudence 
had  not  chan<,re(l  a  very  flainty  little  frock' 
"Stand  there !"  commanded  the  autocrat. 
The  blushinj^  pair   stood   still   in    front   of  the   table, 
facing  the  Scjuire,  who  sat  erect  in  his  chair,  assuming 
a  judicial  impassivity,  as  became  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
.-ind  a  Chairman  of  the   Board  of  Guardians.     He  ad- 
dressed Fishpingle,  coldly: 

"Now,  Ben.  did  I,  or  did  I  not,  give  you  a  message 
some  two  months  ago  to  be  delivered  bv  you  to  Pru- 
dence ?" 

"You  did.  Sir  Geoffrey." 
"Kindly  repeat  it." 

"You  instructed  me  to  tell  Prudence  to  f^nd  anothei 
young  man." 

Lionel  tried  to  restrain  himself,  and  failed  lamentablv 
"Oh.  I  say !" 

The    Squire   preserved   his   magisterial   tone   and   de- 
portment. 
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"You  say  nothinp,  Lioiu-l.  This  is  my  affair.  Now, 
P.cn,  I'll  lay  ten  to  three  you  never  delivereil  my  mes- 
saf^e." 

"That  he  did,"  whimiK-red  Prudciue.  "In  this  very 
room,   too." 

"Um!  I  l)eff  your  pardon.  Hon.  Don't  snifT.  Pru- 
dence! And  answer  my  ([Ue.*;tions  truthfi-lly.  If  that 
message  was  delivered,  how  dare  you  ki  Alfred  in 
my  shruhheries?" 

TVudenee  pulled  herself  together,  meeting  the  Squire's 
inflamed   glance. 

"Me  and  .Mfrcu'll  be  man  an'  wife,  come  Michael- 
mas." 

"In— deed?    Cut  and  dried,  is  it?" 

He  apostrophised  Alfred,  who  may  have  misinter- 
preted a  derisive  but  calm  inflection.  Alfred  brightened, 
his  voice  was  eager  and  propitiating. 

"If  so  be.  Sir  Geoffrey,  as  you  meant  what  you  wrote 
in  the  newspapers.  Give  me  mort  o'  comfort.  'Twas 
in  the  Times.  Mr.  Fishpingle'll  have  it.  He  keeps  every- 
thing you  write,  he  do." 

The  S(iuire  stared  at  his  footman.  Lionel  said 
quietly : 

"What  did  Sir  Geoffrey  write,  Alfred?" 

Alfred  assumed  a  pose  acquired  in  the  National 
Schools,  head  erect,  hands  at   side,   feet  close  together. 

"Sir  Geoffrey  said  that  the  sooner  a  man  o'  twenty- 
five  and  a  fine  young  maid  of  eighteen  set  about  providin' 
legitimate  an'  lau  fill  subjects  for  the  king,  the  better. 
An'  more  than  that.  •I  got  the  piece  by  heart,  I  did.  He 
said  that  in  Nether-Applewhite  he  paid  a  premium  for 
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MKh  tlKTC  niatrlics-n  lil'  cottage,  look,  and  a  lil'  garden. 
;"i'l  .'  Ii'-pun"  note,  so  l.c  a..  (k;'(  A    „ighty  .sent  twins." 

rriulcnce  blushingly   rebuked    b  in. 

■Alfcrd!" 

"His  brave   words,   True,  not   mine." 

Sir  Geoffrey  coughed.  That  a  servant  of  his  sliould 
naniorise  his  prose  might  be  deemed  flattering  and  emi- 
nently i)roi)er.     He  .said  graciously: 

"I  meant  'em.     There  is  a  cottatrc  f  ,r  \  )u " 

"May  the  Lard   l,le>s   'ee.   Sir       eoffrey  I" 

Sir  (ieoffrey  raised  a  mniatory  i,ng(  r. 

"I'rovided,  mark  you,  that  each  marries— somebody 
ilse." 

Tliis  was  too  much  f  .r  'he  feelings  of  an  inflamed 
iH.iid.  Prudence  confronted  the  autocrat  with  heaving 
liDsom  and  sparkinig  eyes. 

"If  so  be,  as  I  can  i  have  Alfred,  Til  die  a  sour  old 
maid,    I    will." 

Her  outburst  provoked  the  Srjuirc  to  unmagisterial 
\vratli.     He  raised  his  voice  and  a  dominating  hand. 

"Hold  your  tongue!  We  have  had  f|uite  enough  of 
iliiv  I  can't  prevent  Alfred  marrying  you,  you  little 
I'.i.Lrga-e,  but  if  he  does  he  must  find  another  place,  and 
a  cottage  in  a  parish  which  doesn't  belong  to  me." 

i'rudence's  courage  and  defiance  oozed  from  her.  With 
a  wailing  cry,  she  flung  herself  into  Fishpingle's  arms. 

"Uncle  Ben !" 

I-'ishpingle  comforted   her. 

"There,  there,  my  maid  I  You  obey  me.  I  tell  yotx 
io  go  to  your  room  and  have  a  nice  comfortable  cry.  Oflf 
with  you  1" 
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Tlic  S(iuiro  added  a  word: 

"And   keep  out   of   my   shruhherics.   confound  you!" 

I'rudciuo  li'ft  I'ishpingk-'s  arms,  and  turned  to  the 
S(juire,  with  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  Siie  said 
defiantly : 

"I  know  where  I  be  going — (|uick  1" 

She  bolted,  slamming  the  door. 

"The  minx!     Where  is  she  going?" 

Fishpingle  couldn't  inform  him.  Possibly  to  her 
mother,  who  wa^  head  laundry-maid.  The  Squire  ad- 
dressed Alfred. 

"You  can  go,  Alfred,  but  I  warn  you  not  to  follow- 
that  pert,  ungrateful  girl.  And — in  case  you  should  be 
tempted  to  disobey  mc,  bring  mc  at  once  a  large  whisky 
and  soda." 

"I'ring  two,  .Alfred,"  added   Lionel. 

Alfred  obeyed,  crestfallen  and  sullen.  As  soon  as  he 
left  the  room,  Lionel  began  to  protest : 

"Look  here,  father,  this  is  too  hot,  I " 

The   S([uire   .smiled  blandly. 

"Teh!  Teh!  All  this  has  been  intensely  disagreeable 
lo  me  boy.  But,  damme!  I  must  practise  what  I  preach. 
Sound  eugenics.  No  in-and-in  breeding.  Ben  here 
agrees  with  me,  don't  you,  old  friend?" 

"No,  Sir  C.eofTrey." 

The  astonished  Sfjuirc  gripped  hard  the  arms  of  his 
chair. 

"Wha-a-at?"  be  roared. 

Fishpingle   rej)lied   deliberately: 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Sir  Geoffrey.  I  repeat  what 
I  said  liefore.  The  strain  in  this  case  is  clean  and  strong 
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nti  both  siflcs.  In  my  judgment  Alfred  and  r'nidcncc 
an-  sijciially  dcsifrncd  by  I'rovidencc  to  practise  what 
voii  preach,  and  to  provide  His  Majesty  in  due  time  with 
It^'itimate  and  lawi'ul  subjects." 

Sir  (}ccffiey  rose  majestically.  He  approached  his 
butler.  He  surveyed  him  from  head  to  heel.  Upon 
iiis  red  face  ama/cmcnt  wrestled  with  incredulity.  With 
an  immense  effort,  he  controlled  himself,  saying 
calmly : 

"\'ou  mean,  Ren,  that  you— \y7»  oppose  my  wishes?" 

"In  this  instance,  yes." 

Alfred  entered  with  the  cooling  drinks.  Sir  GeofTrcy 
pasped  out : 

"I  have  never  been  so — so " 

"Thirsty,  Sir  GeofTrey .?"  suggested  Fishpingle,  as  Al- 
fred presented  the  salver. 

The  Squire  seized  a  glass  with  a  trembling  hand,  com- 
pleted the  sentence,  "in  all  my  life." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Lionel,  taking  the  other  glass. 

Alfred  withdrew.  Sir  Geoffrey  tossed  off  his  drink, 
nearly  choking.  \s  he  slammed  the  empty  glass  upon 
tlic  table,  he  exploded. 

"Vou — traitor  I" 

Lionel  slammed  down  his  empty  glass. 

"Traitors,  father;  I'm  with  Fishpingle,  if  an  honest 
opinion  is  called  treachery." 

"(iood  God!  My  own  son  against  me."  But,  quickly, 
lie  moderated  his  tone,  saying  testily:  "There,  there! 
'  I  raitor'  was  too  strong  an  expression.  I  withdraw  it. 
•lit  I  stand  firm  on  the  other  matter.     I  repeat:     Pru- 
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Lionel  ansurrcd  respectfully: 

"You,  sir,  have  proved  Fishpinglc's  ease  up  to  tbc 
hilt." 

"Eh?     What  d'ye  mean,  hoy?" 

"Fishpingle  will  read  you  an  extract  from  an  article 
written   by  you  on  this  subject,  won't  you,  old   chr^-?" 

"With  pleasure,  Master  Lionel." 

He  crossed  to  his  bookcase,  opened  a  drawer  below 
it,  turned  over  some  papers,  and  fished  out  a  scrap-book. 

"Something  I  wrote?  All  right!  I  stand  by  my  own 
w^ords — always  have  done.  No  chopping  and  changing 
for  me !" 

Fishpingle  found  the  page  and  the  clipping.  He  put 
on  his  spectacles. 

"Hurry  up,"  enjoined  the  Squire.  "What  an  old  dod- 
derer!" 

Fishpingle  began : 

'Tinder  date  April  the  first " 

"Is  this  a  stupid  joke,  Ben?" 

"That  happens  to  be  the  date,  Sir  GcofTrey.  The 
article  was  written  by  you  some  fifteen  years  ago." 

"Um  !  Ancient  histnrv.  T  refuse  to  nrr^nf  unoualified 
responsibility  for  what  I  wrote  fifteen  years  ago." 

Lionel  laughed.     He  felt  that  the  tension  was  relieved. 

"I  say — play  cricket,  father!" 

"C.  !cket  ?  How  the  doose,  boy,  can  you  remember 
what  I  wrote  when  you  were  a  lad  of  ten?" 

"Simply  because  Fishpingle  read  that  clipping  to  me 
about  a  week  ago." 

The  Squire  gro\,kd. 

"This  looks  like  a  damned  conspiracy." 
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At  this  moment  Lady  Pomfrct  sailed  Iv'.o  the  room, 
t<.lIowcd  hy  iMar-ot.  Prudence  liad  fled,  ..eepiiig  to  her 
kind  nnstre.s.  Regardless  of  a  visitor,  the  mai.l  had 
told  her  piteous  tale,  entreating;  help,  first  aid  which 
couldn't  wait.  La.ly  Pomf.et  had  hesitated,  knowing 
her  man.^  Then  Margot  had  interposed.  "L'union  fait 
la  force."  Let  them  seek  the  autocrat  together.  Let 
women's  wit  and  tact  prevail !  She  ached  for  the  en- 
counter. Together  they  would  triumph  gloriously.  Lady 
Pomfret  yielded  reluctantly  to  importunity.  Prudence 
raced  back  to  Alfred. 

Lady  Pomfret  smiled  at  her  lord. 

"Dear  Geoffrey,  we  have  just  seen  poor  little  Prudence 
Rockley." 

Margot,  in  her  sprightliest  tone,  added  incisively: 

"Yes;  and  we've  nipped  in  to  fight  under  Cupid's  ban- 
ner "  She  advanced  to  the  charge  gaily.  "Now,  you 
must  listen  to — me." 

Put  Sir  ^'ieoffrey  was  proof  against  alluring  wiles. 

"Must  I  ?"  he  said  stiffly. 

"Why,  of  course,  you  must.    Dear  Lady  Pomfret  was 

„f,-..  I...V.  hj  w.v.     1  luvvii  at  nie,  not  at  ner.     i  plead 
for  youth  and  beauty." 

Just  then,  Youth  and  Beauty  peered  in  through  the 
(-l.en  window.  It  was  daring,  audacious,  a  violation  of 
inviolate  tradition.  But  what  will  you?  The  hapless 
pair  were  beside  themselves  with  misery  and  despair. 
Lach  gripped  the  other's  hand. 

Sir  Geoff-cy  was  hard  put  to  it.  Courtesy  to  n.  guest 
strainfd  him  to  breaking-point.  He  bowed  silently.  Mar- 
got  continued: 
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"Vou  arc  a  true  lover,  Sir  Clooflrc).  You  must  know 
that  love  is  frrc." 

The  S(iiiire  shied  at  the  adjective.  And  this  interrup- 
tion had  befogged  him. 

'i-'ree  love,"  he  repeated.  "Clod  bless  my  soul!  What 
next  ?" 

Lady   Pom  fret  explained,  deprecatingly. 

"iMargot  means,  (icoffrey,  that  love  is  free  to  choose, 
to  select " 

Margot  continued  witli  animation  : 

"Jill  has  the  right  to  pick  her  Jack.  If  Jack  is  vill- 
ing" — she  paused  and  looked  at  Fishi)ingle — "and  I  un- 
derstand that  he  is — " 

Alas!  Poor  Alfred!  The  question  undid  him.  Had 
he  remained  silent,  IMargot  might  have  triumphed.  The 
Squire  was  melting  beneath  her  tiery  glances.  He  wanted 
to  please  her.  He  loved  to  confer  a  favour  royally.  But 
a  voice  from  outside  iroia  the  very  cockles  of  his  heart. 

"Aye.     That  I  he,  my  lady." 

Such  an  interruption,  at  such  a  time,  from  such  a 
source.  Idled  the  Squire  with  fury.     He  roared  out: 

"Ben." 

"Sir  GeolTrey?" 

"Discharge  that  impertinent  rascal  at  once"' 

Lady   Pomfret  spoke  and  looked  her  dismay. 

"Oh.  ricolTrey!  Who  will  wait  at  dinner?  Poor 
Charles  is  so  inefticient." 

Sir  Geoffrey  lowered  his  voice. 

"Discharge  him  after  dinner.  Pay  him  his  wages,  and 
send  him  packin"." 

Another  voice  floated  in  ;hrough  the  wi.idow. 
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"I  go  with  Alfic,  Sir  O.'ofTrcy." 

The  Squire,  fuhiiinating,  strode  to  the  window,  Youth 
riiKl  P.eauty  had  vanished.  lie  camo  back,  as  Lady  Pom- 
t'rct  observed  disconsolately: 

•Oh,  dear!    Oh,  dear!    We  shall  soon  be  left  without 

.'servants." 

Kverybody  v\as  upset.     For  once  Margut   forgot  her 

tact.     She  said   with  acerbity: 
"But   really  this  is— feudal.     It  reeks  of  the  Middle 

Ages."     Then,  regaining  her  ;^prightliness,  she  smiled: 

"Sir  Geoffrey,  do  come  back  to  the  iwentieth  century." 
Lady  Pomfret  smiled  faintly. 
'T 'lease  do,  dear  GcolTrey." 
"Never!     What  unspeakable  insolence!" 
"Poor  things!"  sighed  Lady  Pomfret.  "They  forgot  us 

because   we   had   driven    them   to   think   only   of   them- 

-clves." 

Her  charming  voice,  hor  kind,  pleading  eyes,  her 
,-raciou3  gestures,  were  not  wasted  'ipon  the  Squire. 
Lionel,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  said  to  the  comi)any  gener- 
ally: 

"Fishpingle  was  about  to  read  us  something  of 
father's,  something  eugenic  and  relevant." 

Sir  Geoffrey  protested: 

"L'ni!      Ha!      In    the   presence   of    ladies "     He 

cleared  his  throat. 

Margot  said  happily: 

"I  shall  listen  with  pleasure  to  anything  Sir  Geoffrey 
I'.ns  written." 

Lionel  turned  tc  Fishpingle,  who  held  the  clipping  in 
bis  hand. 
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"('•()  ahead,  Fishpingle!  Please  remember,  Margot, 
tiiat  my  father  is  astride  his  favourite  hunter.  Now 
fur  it!" 

Fishpingle,  thus  adjured,  and  after  a  glance  at  Sir 
(k-offrcy,  began  to  read  aloud:  "The  question  of  in- 
and-in   breeding " 

"Gracious !"  ejaculated  Lady  Pomfret. 

"I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon." 

"How  well  you  read!"  said  Margot.  "Pray  go  on. 
}()u  delightful  person!" 

Fishpingle  went  on:  "The  question  of  in-and-in 
breeding,  where  the  parent  stock  on  both  sides  is  vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  can  only  be  answered  by  experiment. 
As  a  successful  breeder  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hounds, 
I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  If  history  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  Pharaohs  of  the  earlier  dynasties,  all  of  them 
pre-eminent  for  strength  of  mind  and  body,  married 
their  own  sisters." 

Lady  Pomfret  interrupted  quietly: 

"I  think  that  will  do,  Ben." 

"Very  good,  my  lady." 

Liond,  watcliing  his  sire's  expression,  confident  that 
the  clouds  were  rolling  away,  said,  with  a  laugh: 

"Father,  you're  down  and  out." 

"I  never  wrote  it,"  said  the  Squire,  emphatically. 

"Then  who  did  ?    You  signed  it." 

"Ben  wrote  it,"  declared  the  Squire. 

"Ben?"  echoed  Lady   Pomfret.     "Did  you  write  it. 


I'.cn?" 


Fishpingle  replied  modestly: 

"The  sentence  about  the  Pharaohs  is  mine,  my  lady. 
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1  happened  to  be  reading  about  them  at  the  time.  And 
when  I  typed  Sir  Geoffrc\  \  manuscript " 

M  argot  murmured : 

"What  a  paragon!     A  but'  r  \vh(.  does  typewriting." 

Sir  (ieoffrey  said  hastily  : 

"It  amuses  Fishpingle.  lie's  wliat  ve  call  in  the 
FoiHst  a  Vaslety  man.'  Yes,  vcs,  I  remember.  Ik- 
slipped  in  that  i)a'    'Taph  about   the  i''iara  hs." 

"It  hammered  yuui   jioint  vA]  ho-  le,"  said  Lionel. 

"It  did,"  said  Margot.  "Now,  Sir  ( ieoff-cy,  haul  down 
your  flag !  Make  this  nice  young  couple  \uppy,  to  please 
Mie." 

"And  me,  GeoflFrey." 

The  Scjuire,  at  bay,  pressed  too  ha.d,  and  seeing,  pos- 
silily,  derisive  ,  cams  in  .nore  than  one  pair  of  eyes,  said 
iiirtly : 

"I  propose  to  be  master  in  my  own  house." 

Margot  compressed  her  lips.  She  admitted  candidly 
tiiat  any  woman  may  be  snubbed  once.  It  is  her  own 
fault  if  she  courts  a  second  rebuff.  She  laughed  acidu- 
lously,  said  very  chillingly,  "Oh,  certainlv,"  anrl  left  the 
rnom.  Lady  Pom  fret  approached  her  husband,  and  laid 
Ikt  hand  upon  his  sleeve. 

"Prudence  is  Ren's  kinswoman,  very  dear  to  him.  If 
!'tn  approves  this  match,  wha    business  is  it  of  ours?" 

Sir  Ger.fTrey  answered  obstinately: 

"They  were  born  and  bred  in  my  parish,  this 
impudent  couple.  They  can  do  what  they  like— out  of 
it." 

Lady  Pomfrct  kept  her  temper  admirably.  If  ,«hc 
travelled  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  she  reached  her 
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goal  eventually.  She  turned  to  Fishpingle  with  a  little 
rippling  laugh : 

"Ah,  well,  I  leave  the  Squire  with  you,  Ben.  We 
know — don't  we? — how  kind  he  can  be." 

She  went  out.  Lionel  opened  the  door  for  his 
mother,  clo.-^cd  it  l;ehind  her,  and  came  back.  Ot)- 
viously,  he  was  losing  control  of  his  temper.  His 
fingers  were  clenched ;  an  angry  light  sparkled  in  his 
eyes;  he  carried  a  high  head..  Sir  Geoffrey  saw  none 
of  this.  He  was  glaring  at  Fishpingle.  The  autocrat 
addressed  his  butler: 

"I  am  furious  with  you,  sir.  Thanks  to  you  and 
your  precious  kinswoman  I  have  been  forced,  sorely 
against  the  grain,  to  refuse  a  guest  a  favour,  and, 
worse,  to  rebuke  my  dear  wife." 

Lionel  cast  discretion  to  the  void.  The  Pomfret 
temper  might  be  deemed  an  heirloom.  It  slumbered 
in  Lionel.     Now — it  woke. 

"This  is  damnable." 

The  Sciuire  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  When  he 
turned  upon  his  son,  his  eyes,  also,  "^eemed  hardly  to 
be  trusted.  Lionel  v/as  positively  glaring  at  him. 
Raukmul.ny!    Riot! 

"How  dare  you  take  this  tone,  boy?" 

Lionel  attempted  no  apology. 

"I  would  remind  you,  sir,  that  I  am  a  man,  and  not 
only  your  son,  but  your  heir.  If  I  survive  you,  which 
at  one  time  didn't  seem  likely,  this  property  and  its 
responsibilities  must  come  to  me.  I  have  a  right — 
indeed,  sir,  it  is  my  duty — to  protest  against  an  act 
of  injustice  and  cruelty." 
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"Leave  the  room,  sir.  This  is  intolerable." 
Lionel  boiled  over.  Behold  the  creeper  at  awkward 
fences!  Behold  the  craner!  Fishpin^rlc,  standing'  be- 
hind the  Squire,  hoi, red  warning  signals.  In  vain.  A 
hot-headed  youth  was  riding  hard  for  a  fall.  He  met 
his  father's  eyes  defiantly. 

"I  am  not  blind,  sir,  to  your  plans  for  my  future. 
You  intended  me,  your  own  son,  to  be  a  pawn  in  your 
hands." 

Fishpingle  groaned. 

"Master  Lionel !" 

"Fishpingle,  I  have  been  a  coward.  I  asked  for  your 
help.  I  wanted  you  to  plead  my  cause,  to  use  your 
influence " 

The  Squire  started. 

"Influence?  You  asked  another  man  to  influence 
—me.  Are  you  stark  mad?  And  what  cause,  pray, 
is  he  to  plead?    Ansv/er  me." 

Fishpingle  stretched  out  his  hands. 

"Master  Lionel " 

"Hold  your  damned  tongue,  Ben  1" 

"Please,"  said  Lionel. 

Fishpingle  crossed  slowly  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  over  the  park.  Two  men  whom  he  had 
loved  and  served  were  standing  upon  the  edge  of  an 
abyss  and  he  was  powerless  to  avert  disaster.  His 
spirit  travailed  within  him,  bringing  forth  nothing. 
He  heard  Sir  GeofTrey  say,  in  a  frozen  voice: 

"I  am  waiting,  Lionel,  for  an  explanation,  and  an 
apology." 

The  son  an.swered  in  the  same  hard,  cold  tone*. 
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"I  am  too  proud,  father,  to  explain  a  fact,  which 
needs  no  explanation  and  no  apology.  Last  Sunday 
afternoon  I  asked  Joyce  Hamlin  to  become  my  wife, 
and  she  did  me  the  honour  of  accepting  me." 

Without  pausing  to  watch  the  effect  of  this  stunning 
blow,  he  turned  and  left  the  room.  Fishpingle  re- 
rxiaincd  at  the  window. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


CIR  GEOFFREY  stood  still  for  a  moment  nftcr  his 
^^  son  had  left  the  room.  Tlien  lie  sat  down  in  the  big 
armchair,  staring  vacantly  at  the  hearth.  His  premonition 
had  come  true — the  hoy  had  stuck  a  knife  into  him. 
AlniDSt  in  a  whisper  he  murmured  hoarsely,  "Lionel!" 

I'ishpingle  turned.  "Shall  I  call  Master  Lionel 
hack?" 

"No,"  said  the  Squire. 

He  spoke  drearily.  The  bloom  of  his  fine  maturity 
seemed  to  fade.  He  looked  pale  'md  haggard.  Fish- 
pingle  had  a  disconcerting  glimpse  of  old  age,  of  vld 
age  in  its  most  sorrowful  and  touching  manifestation, 
solitary,  disconsolate,  apathetic.  The  Squire  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  as  if  the  weight  of  thoughts 
were  insupportable. 

Outside  a  bird  twittered  monotonously — some  house 
sparrow  bent  upon  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  swal- 
lows, migrants  whom  he  regarded  as  trespassers. 

"Damn  that  sparrow!"  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey. 

lie  sat  upright;  the  sanguine  colour  flowed  back 
into  his  clean-shaven  cheeks.  Perhaps  the  consoling 
reflection  stole  into  his  mind  that  matters  might  be 
worse:  the  boy  might  have  married  the  Parson's 
(laughtei  secretly.    He  said  testily  to  Fishpingle: 

"Don't  nrape  at  me  like  that!  Keep  your  pity  for 
those  who  ma>  need  it." 
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iM-lipiii-Ic  ..hi'vcd.  His  face  slowly  hardened  into 
the  impa-sivr  mask  of  tlie  well-traiiied  servant.  The 
Squire  continued  less  testily  hut  with  reproachful 
mcjckery : 

"So  you,  you,  the  man  I  have  trusted  for  fifty  years, 
were  chosen  by  my  son  to  plead  a  cau>e  which  lie 
hadn't  the  pluck  to  plead  f(jr  himself." 

"Nothing  was  settled  about  that,   Sir  (ieoffrey." 
"Tchah!     He  went  to  you,  not  to  his  mother— I  lay 
my  life  on  it— nor  to  me.     Why?    Because,  obviously, 
you    were    on     his    side,    siding,    b'    Jove!    against— 
me." 

"I  side  with  Master  Lionel.  Sir  Geoflfrey." 

"That's  honest,  at  any  rate.  We  know  where  we 
are.  Now,  Ben.  you  shall  plead  his  case  in  his  absence. 
I  will  listen  as  patiently  as  may  be.  Begin!"  Fish- 
pingle  opened  his  lips  and  closed  them.  "Ha!  You 
are  silent  because  there  is  nothing  to  say." 

"No.  Because  there  is  so  much— all,  all  that  I  have 
learnt  during  those  fifty  years,  all  that  I  hold  most 
dear,  most  sacred " 

His  voice  died  away.  The  Squire  was  not  unmoved, 
lie  cleared  his  throat  vigorously  and  said  kindly: 

"Take  your  time.  This  shall  be  threshed  out  fairly 
between  us.  Sit  down  !  Keep  your  hands  quiet,  Ben. 
When  you  fidget,  it  distracts  me." 

"I  would  rather  stand.  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"Do  as  you  please."  With  indulgent  irony  he  added, 
"The  counsel  for  the  def;;nce  addresses  the  Court 
standing." 

Fishpinglc   moved  a   little   nearer.     He   spoke   very 
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-Inulv.  as  a  man  speaks  wlu,  has  sonu-  long-considered 

iii.s^a.LCe  to  deliver. 

"M.iMer  Lionel,  iu-fore  lie  went  to  India,  did  not 
expert  to  survive  }(iu." 

'I'lic  Sqnire  niove.I  ti-^casily.  Fi-hpinKde  had  re- 
called ernel  anxieties  r..cT  quite  forgotten,  what  niav 
Ih-  terme.l  the  unpaid  I. ills  ni  lite  pij^cn-holed.  put 
asi.!.-  for  hate  and  Fortune  to  settle.  He  replied,  how- 
ever, with  derision  : 

"lie  has  grown  into  a  strong  man." 

"Has  he?    Are  \ou  quite  sure  of  that  ?    I  would  give 
my  life  to  he  sure,      lie  may  live  long  if  he  marries 
tlic  nght  woman.     Is  Lady  Margot  the  right  woman 
Sir  CcofTrey?" 

"Vcs." 

"I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  cnild  think  so." 
"ITow  can  you  know  all  that  such  a  marriage  would 
mean  t-.  me.  and  this  hig  property,  and  him?" 

"I  have  thought  of  all  that.  Sir  (ieotTrcy.     Indeed, 
indeed,  I  have  thought  of  little  else  since  her  ladyship 

hrst  came  here.     She  is  a  lady  of  quality- " 

"F.vcry  inch  of  her." 

"And  very  clever.  She  would  push  the  fortunes  of 
her  husband.  There  is  a  barony  in  abevance  which 
could  be  terminated  in  favour  of  her  son,  if  she  had 
a  son.  il.r  money  would  lift  the  mortgage  whi-di 
cripples  the  estate.  Her  money  would  build  new  cot- 
tages, fertilise  our  thin  soil,  put  farming  upon  a  higher 
plane,  transform  Nether-Applewhite  into  what  has 
I'een  the  .Iream  of  your  life-and  mine-a  model  vil- 
lage." 
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Fishpingle 

The  Squire  stared  at  him.  Fishpingle's  powers  of 
speech  had  affected  him  before,  but  never  so  convinc- 
ingly.   He  said  curtly : 

"^-  u  have  the  gift  of  the  gab,  Ben.  God  k  ows 
where  you  get  it  from.  More,  you  have  the  knack  of 
reading  my  mind,  of  echoing  my  thoughts,  using  the 
very  phrases  that  are  mine." 

"Everything  I  have  said  is  so  obvious." 
"Obvious?  Um!     Is  that  another  stab  in  the  back? 
Well,  I  am  obvious.    I  despise  twisting  and  wriggling. 
You  have  left  out  the  most  obvious  thing.    And  I  dis- 
like mentioning  it.     Her  little  ladyship  cottoned  to  the 
boy.     She  wants  him,  or  she  did  want  him,  b'  Jove! 
And  now,  this  girl,  this  Radical  parson's  daughter  with- 
out a  bob,  without  any  breeding,  not  much  better  than 
any  blooming,  red-cheeked  milk-maid,  has  undone  all 
my  work.     What  cursed  spell  has  she  cast?" 
"Nature  cast  the  spell,  Sir  Geoffrey." 
The  Sciuire  began  to  fume  again,  frowning  and  pull- 
ing at  his  ample  chin. 

"Nature !    Aided  and   abetted  by   you.     Rank 

sentimentalist  you  are,  and  always  were.  I  have  the 
obvious"  (the  word  had  rankled)  "common  sense  to 
scrap  sentiment.  Do  you  remember  those  cows,  that 
half-bred  herd  I  inherited  with  other  disabilities?  My 
lady  wanted  me  to  keep  them." 
"Bless  her!" 

"And  you  sided  with  her." 
"Did  I?" 

"Of  course  you  did." 
Fishpingle  smiled  faintly.    He  crossed  to  one  of  the 
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t;illl)oys  standing  in  an  alcuvc  and  pulled  open  a 
drawer.    The  S(juire  growled. 

"What  are  you  up  to  now?" 

"1  want  to  look  at  an  old  diary." 

lie  pulled  out  half  a  dozen  thin  books,  selected  one, 
and  turned  over  the  pages.  The  Squire  watched  him 
with  exasperation. 

"What  dawdling  ways!" 

"Here  we  are,  Sir  Geoffrey.  Five  and  twenty  years 
af(o,  when  Master  Lionel  was  short-coated." 

"Get  forrard,  you  skirter !" 

Fishpingle  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  read  aloud : 
"  'Heated  argument  with  the  Squire.  He  and  my  lady 
insisted  upon  keeping  our  dairy  cows.  I  floored  him 
with  the  milk  returns '  " 

"Floored  me?" 

Fishpingle  continued  placidly: 

"  ' — and  enjoyed  a  small  triumph.  The  cows  are  to 
ho  fattened  for  the  butcher,  and  the  dairy  will  show 
a  i)rofit  instead  of  a  loss." 

He  replaced  the  diary  and  removed  his  spectacles.  The 
Sijuire  muttered  protest: 

".\s  usual,  Ben,  you  wander  from  the  point,  you  shifty 
old  fox.  Why  jaw  about  cows?  Now — what  have  you 
against  Lady  IN'argot  ?" 

"Will  she  be  hapjjy  here  in  this  quiet  back-water?" 

"Tchah  !  My  son's  wife — when  Fm  gone — will  live 
where  it's  her  duty  to  live — amongst  her  husband's 
people." 

"Perhaps.  Master  Lionel  takes  after  my  lady.  He's 
incapable  of  unkindness  or  selfishness." 
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"Thank  you,  Ben.  I'm  allowing  you  great  latitude. 
Go  on  !    Take  advantage  of  it !" 

"If  Master  Lionel  married  Lady  Margot,  he  would  try 
to  make  her  happy.  He  would  live  most  of  the  year  in 
London.  He  would  share  her  life,  and  that  life  is  one 
of  constant  excitement  and  change.  She  has  been  happy 
here  for  three  weeks,  because  this  is  a  change.  Would 
.she  ever  take  my  lady's  place?    Never!" 

He  spoke  with  fire.  The  Squire  lay  back  in  his  chair, 
gently  twiddling  his  thumbs.  In  his  opinion  no  woman 
could  take  his  wife's  place,  but  what  of  that?  None  the 
less,  mention  of  Lady  Pomfret  smoothed  out  some  wrin- 
kles.   He  smiled  beatifically,  lifted  above  himself. 

"Who  could?     My  lady  is  unique.     Why  make  these 

foolish  comparisons?    As  for  London Well,  well,  I 

should  like  to  see  the  boy  in  Parliament.  Let  him  march 
with  these  cursed  democratic  times,  and  strike  a 
shrewd  blow  for  his  order,  a  blow  for  the  next  genera- 
tion." 

Fishpingle  played  his  trump  card. 
"The  next  generation?     Lady  Margot  has  no  love  of 
children." 

"What  d'ye  mean?    How  (hire  you  say  that?    How  on 
earth  do  you  know?" 

"W^e  have  talked  together." 

"About  her  children !"     He  held  up  his  hands. 

"What  are  we  coming  to?  I  ask  Heaven  the  question." 
"I  can  answer  it,  Sir  Geoffrey.  I  know  my  place,  and 
her  ladyship  knows  hers— none  better.  1  did  take  the 
liberty  of  trying  to  interest  her  in  Nether-Applewhite 
children.  And  then  she  told  me  quite  frankly  that  chil- 
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dren  bored  her.  I  remember  her  words — yes.  I  can  en- 
dure a  clean  child  for  ten  minutes.  Babies  in  the  mass 
make  me  think  kindly  of  Herod.'  " 

"Her  ladyship,  Ben,  likes  a  joke  with  an  edge  to  it. 
i'ou  wait  till  she  has  babies  of  her  own." 

"One  might  have  to  wait  long  for  that.  Lady  Margot's 
family  is  almost  extinct.  A  great-uncle  died  in  a  private 
asylum." 

"1  see  you've  been  nosin'  about.  Just  like  you.  All 
old  families  have  their  skeletons." 

Fishpingle,  carried  out  of  himself  for  a  moment,  like 
the  hapless  Alfred,  forgot  his  place,  as  he  muttered: 

"Yes,  yes,  her  ladyship  is  very  thin." 

The  Squire  jumped  up. 

"Damn  you,  Ben,  that  is  the  last  straw.  I  have  sat 
here  listening  to  y^ur  mumbling  with  a  patience  and 
good  temper  wasted  upon  a  very  thankless  fellow.  You 
know  best  what  you  owe  me  and  mine." 

He  paused.    Fishpingle  bowed  superbly. 

"I  do,  Sir  GeofTrey." 

"  /ou  are  never  so  irritating  as  when  you  force  me  to 
say  things  intensely  disagreeable.  I  hate  to  rub  it  in, 
but  I  am  Scjuire  of  Nether-Applewhite  and  you  are  my 
butler.  As  my  butler  I  expect  you  to  consider  my 
wishes,  and  to  carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  your  abihty." 

"I  have  tried  to  do  so,  Sir  Geofitrey." 

"Up  to  a  point — up  to  a  point.  I  admit  it.  Let  us 
have  the  facts,  say  I !  And  then  deliver  judgment  on 
them.  You  have  aided  and  abetted  two  servants  in  this 
establishment  who  are  flagrantly  disobeying  me.  And 
you   have  aided  o'ld  abetted   Master  Lionel,   with  the 
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knowledge  and  therefore  with  the  deliherate  intention  of 
ui)setting  other  plans  which  I  had  confided  to  you.  If 
I  am  wrong,  pray  correct  me." 

Thus  the  magistrate,  using  the  words  and  gestures  of 
authority.  As  he  spoke  a  quaint  benevolent  despotism 
illuminated  his  sturdy  face.  How  kind  he  could  be  to 
his  dci)cndents  when  they  kow-towed  to  his  rule  both 
wife  and  butler  knew.  And  the  memory  of  countless 
jK'tty  sacrifices  which  had  truly  endeared  him  to  "his 
people"  moved  Fishpingle  profoundly.  lUit  his  own  in- 
timate knowledge  of  those  people,  a  knowledge  so  seldom 
gleaned  by  the  Overlord,  the  vivid,  intimate  experience 
of  fifty  years,  had  taught  him  inexorably  that  such 
powers  as  the  Squire  and  his  like  exercised  were 
a  wastage  of  vital  force,  misdirected  enercgy  which, 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  must  defeat  its  own  purposes. 
And  this,  he  had  slowly  come  to  realise,  was  the  under- 
lying tragedy  of  the  countryside.  With  this  realisation 
marched  its  corollary.  The  authority  of  the  squire,  vested 
by  immemorial  custom  in  him,  was,  in  turn,  passed 
on  by  him  to  the  farmers  who  used  it  or  abused  it  ac- 
cording to  their  lights.  And  the  farmers,  with  rarest  ex- 
cei)tions,  united  energies  to  maintain  ever-weakening 
positions  against  those  beneath  them.  If  prosperity  fol- 
lowed a  generous  use  of  such  power,  the  result,  even 
then,  was  disastrous  to  the  labourer  and  his  family.  He 
lost  initiative,  foresight,  any  desire  to  rise  and  better  his 
humble  condition.  When  he  rebelled,  when  he  decided 
to  tear  himself  loose  from  emasculating  influences,  whnt 
could  he  do?  Emigrate.  And  England  loses  a 
Man. 
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Fishpinglc  had  studied  carefully  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets lent  to  Lionel.  As  he  admitted,  they  were  one- 
sided, a  compilation  of  hideous  grievances,  valuable  as 
such,  almost  valueless  from  the  point  of  view  of  recon- 
struction. The  "three  acres  and  a  cow"  school  fdled  this 
wise  old  man  with  derisive  contemjjt.  To  divide  great 
estates  into  small  holdings  of  individual  ownership  might 
seem  a  sound  solution  to  economists  who  wrote  incisive 
articles  in  rooms  littered  with  works  of  reference.  The 
man  on  the  spot  was  not  so  optimistic.  Me  had  seen 
the  experiment  tried  with  allotments,  'i  he  labourer 
lacked  knowledge ;  he  muddled  about  with  soils,  just  as 
his  wife  muddled  about  in  the  kitchen,  spoiling  good  food. 
No  reform,  so  Fishpingle  believed,  could  come  from  be- 
low.   Light  must  shine  from  above. 

If  the  Squire  could  be  led  to  see  clearly  the  issues  he 
had  raised. 

If  Authority,  in  fine,  could  impose  its  own  limitations? 

Was  it  possible  to  answer  the  stern  indictment  brought 
against  himself,  as  steward  and  butler?  Obviously,  the 
Squire  considerd  his  own  position  to  be  impregnable. 
And  yet,  alas !  it  was  built  upon  foundations  now  crum- 
bling away.  If  such  foundations  could  not  be  replaced 
with  sound  masonry,  the  great  fabric  reared  upon  them 
would  fall  in  irretrievable  ruins,  serving,  like  the  feudal 
castles,  as  a  landmark  of  the  past. 

He  said  with  dignity  : 

"You  are  not  wrong  in  that,  Sir  Geoffrey.  I  don't 
deny  these  charges." 

"Good !  You  are  an  honest  man,  Ben.  Acknowledge 
frankly  that  your   sentiment,  your  affection   for  these 
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young  pcojjlc — I  include  Master  Lionel — have  warped 
your  jud{,nnciit  and  seduced  you  from  your  duty  and 
loyalty  to  nic,  and,  daninic!  I'll  wipe  out  the  offence. 
Come,  come !" 

His  tone  was  genial  and  persuasive,  so  kindly  that 
Fishpingle  wrestled  with  the  temptation  to  "creep"  and 
"crane."  Perhaps  the  thought  of  Lionel's  "lead"  over 
a  stone  wall  fortified  him.  He  drew  back  from  the 
proffered  right  hand  of  a  fellowship  he  prized  inordi- 
nately. 

"What?    You  refuse?" 

"You  called  me  honest,  Sir  Cleoffrey.  I  hope  humbly 
that  I  am  so.  I  am  your  butler,  but  my  conscience  is  my 
own.  I  hold  firmly  to  the  conviction  that  you  have  no 
right,  granting  that  you  possess  the  power,  to  interfere 
with  these  young  lives.  I  say  less  than  I  feel  out  of  the 
respect  and  affection  I  bear  you." 

The  Squire  swore  to  himself.  H  Fishpingle  had  beheld 
him,  not  as  the  friend  of  many  years,  not  even  as  the 
kindly  master,  but  as  an  abstraction,  a  sort  of  com])osite 
photograph  of  all  overlords,  so  Sir  Geoffrey  beheld  Fish- 
pingle as  the  composite  servant,  the  subordinate,  the  un- 
derling. To  be  (luite  candid,  he  regarded  the  Parson,  his 
parson,  in  much  the  same  light.  There  had  been  mo- 
ments, few  and  far  between,  wdien  the  Squire  had  taken 
himself  censoriously  to  task.  As  a  rule,  such  disagree- 
able self -analysis  forced  itself  upon  him  when  he  was 
dealing  with  matters  outside  his  particular  jurisdiction, 
county  matters  rather  than  parochial.  He  had  marked 
the  effect  of  power  exercised  misapprehendingly,  with  in- 
sufficient technical  knowddge  behind  it.  And  if  he  hap- 
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pined  to  he  a  party  to  any  such  liknulcrinf,',  lie  felt  very 
^ore.  Let  is  he  rcnicmhcrcd.  also,  that  his  father  dieil 
alien  he  was  a  hoy.  He  had  come  into  his  kingdom  npun 
his  twenfy-first  birthday.  Comparing  him  with  ncighhonr- 
ing  magnates,  he  shone  conspicuous  as  a  man  who  did  hi  > 
duty,  and  was  comfortably  warmed  by  the  tire  of  self- 
righteou.^ncss.  As  a  soldier,  let  it  he  added,  he  would 
have  obeyed  any  order  from  his  commanding  officer.  ( )n 
Authority's  shoulders  be  the  blame,  if  such  order  were 
contrary  to  the  King's  Regulations.  In  this  case  he  as- 
-umed  full  responsibility  before  God  and  man.  From 
the  pinnacle  upon  which,  so  he  devoutly  believed,  God 
and  mai.  had  placed  him,  he  beheld  Fishpingle  as  a  faith- 
ful servant,  a  rank  mutineer. 

I  f  e  said  f  reezingly  : 

"Very  well,  sir.  I  shall  deal  with  my  son  myself.  I 
shall  tell  him  to-night  that  under  no  circumstances  will  I 
consent  to  his  marriage  with  an  obscure  girl  whose  father 
doesn't  even  bear  arms.  Ha !  I  asked  him,  when  he  came 
here,  what  his  coat  was,  and  he  replied,  laughing  in  my 
face.  'Aly  coat,  Sir  Geoffrey,  is  sable,  with  collar  and 
cuffs  argeyit.'  Master  Lionel  can  marry  without  my  con- 
sent. Thanks  to  your  encouragement  he  is  (juite  likely 
to  do  so.  He  must  come  here  after  my  death,  but  not 
before,  sir,  not  before." 

Fishpingle  said  entreatingly : 

"Sleep  over  it.  Sir  Geofifrey,  I  beg  you.  Miss  Joyce 
is  like  my  dear  lady." 

"She  isn't." 

"As  you  said  just  now,  nobody  could  be  quite  like  her 
ladyship.    But  Miss  Joyce  has  her  lamp." 
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The  Squire  tartly  requested  him  to  explain.  Fishpingle 
allowed  his  glance  to  stray  to  the  photographs  upon  the 
mantelshelf.  As  he  spoke  he  saw  his  mistress  as  she  had 
revealed  herself  to  him  during  nearly  thirty  years.  Her 
light  streamed  over  the  past. 

"My  lady's  lamp,  Sir  GeofTrey,  has  burned  so  steadily. 
I  have  never  seen  it  flame  or  flicker.  It  throws  its 
beams  on  others,  never  on  herself.  But  one  knows  that 
she  is  there,  behind  her  lamp,  always  the  same  sweet  gra- 
cious lady,  serene  in  all  weathers ;  above  us,  shining  dov;n 
on  us,  and  yet  of  us." 

Sir  CieofTrey  turned  abruptly  and  went  to  the  window. 
Fishpingle  perceived  that  he  was  agitated,  touched.  He 
blew  his  nose  with  quite  unnecessary  violence.  Then  he 
turned. 

"You  have  described  my  lady  better — I  admit  it — than 
I  could  describe  her  myself.  But  Miss  Joyce  has  not  her 
lamp."  His  voice  hardened.  "Now,  Ben,  mark  me  well. 
I  propose  to  put  down  this  mutiny  with  a  firm  hand." 
He  held  it  up.  "These  rioting  servants  must  be  brought 
to  heel.  You  will  discharge  Alfred  after  dinner  and  pay 
him  a  month's  wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  You  will  send 
Prudence  back  to  her  mother  to-night.  Alfred  can  leave 
to-morrow  morning.    You  hear  me?" 

While  he  spoke,  with  increasing  emphasis,  he  marked 
a  subtle  but  unmistakable  change  in  Fishpingle.  The 
man  revealed  himself  divested  of  a  butler's  smug  trap- 
pings. Any  air  of  subse.  v'iency  vanished.  A  stranger, 
seeing  the  two  men  together,  facing  each  other,  at  issue 
with  each  other,  would  have  marked  a  resemblance,  the 
stronger  because  it  was  of  the  spirit,  not  the  flesh.  In 
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hfiglit  and  hiiil.l  they  were  nnicli  alikr,  I.ni    FisIii)inRK.'s 
head  was  iiicom[)aralilv  the  titicr. 

"I  hear  you.     A  hard,  cruel  man  has  sj,f,kcii.  not  my 
old  master  and  fricnrl." 
"Silence,  sir !" 

"I  thoufjht,  1  believed,  that  I  knew  you.  Aii<l  I  did 
know  you  once.  But  )ou  have  chan^red—dianijed.  Vou 
are  no  longer  my  master.  I  am  no  longer  your  man. 
Discharge  your  own  servants.  Sir  CeofTrev    Pomfret!" 

With  shining  eyes  and  f.'atures  <juiverinj,'  with  agita- 
tion, he  cndefl  upon  a  clarion  note  of  defiance  and  wrath. 
Sir  CieofTrey  was  infinitely  the  calmer. 

"I  take  you  at  your  word,"  he  said.  "I  discharge— vow. 
For  her  ladyship's  sake,  not  mine.  I  ask  you  to  wait 
upon  us  at  dinner  for  the  last  time.  To-morrow  morning, 
at  ten-thirty,  you  can  bring  your  books  and  accounts  to 
my  room." 

Fishpingle  bowed. 

Sir  (Jeoflfrey  waited  one  moment.  Perhaps,  at  the  last, 
lie  looked  for  an  apolog}-.  None  came.  Fish[)ingle  stood 
erect,  but  less  rigid.  His  indignation  passed  swiftly.  His 
glance  lost  its  fire ;  his  eyes,  still  smouldering,  assumed 
a  sorrowful  expression. 

Sir  Geofifrey  went  out.  The  clock  in  the  stable-yard 
chimed  and  then  tolled  the  hour— seven.  I'pon  the  pre- 
vious Saturday  it  had  rung  out  with  the  san:e  solenm  note 
a  delightful  day. 
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LTOXRL  wns  clever  rnouc;!!  to  realise  thnt  he  hnd  be- 
haved like  a  fool  within  live  niimites  of  leavinj^  iMsh- 
])iiipl>'s  rcoiii.  He  hastened  to  his  mother,  and,  by  the 
hick  of  thinj^s,  found  her  alone.  He  couM  ee  that  she  was 
infinitely  distressed  alrearly.  inasmuch  n=:  a  visitor  ha^l 
been  treated  with  discourtesy.  She  dwelt  on  this,  not 
without  humour,  till  I-ioncl  stopped  her.  His  abrupt 
manner,  so  unlike  him.  alarmed  her  instantly.  She  put 
out  her  hand,  as  if  to  ward  ofT  the  coming  blow.  He 
seized  it  and  kissed   it.     Then  she  guessed. 

lUit  she  remained  silent,  while  he  told  Lis  tale,  halt- 
ingly, but  not  inartisticall},  for  climax  came  at  the  end. 
She  murmureil  softly: 

"My  dear  son !" 

He  knelt  down  and  laid  bis  throbbing  head  on  her  lap. 
She  stroked  his  hair.     He  looked  uj)  at  her. 
"Mother.  I  love  her." 
She  smiled  at  him. 
"So  do  I.     ("an  you  doubt  that?" 

"No.  no.     lUit  father !     I  have  burnt  all  my  boats 

just  when  I  most  needed  them.  I  meant  to  go  slow,  to 
break  my  news  considerately.  I  have  behaved  like  a  mad- 
man, irritated  ami  offended  him  past  forgiveness." 

He  mav  liave  hoped  that  she  would  deny  this.  No 
comforting  word  drojjpcd  from  her  lips.     Never  had  he 
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"ll.ivc  3011  uoil.n^  !o  s  hv  I.iirst  on  . 

She  answerer!  j..,,,!,.;  -y,,,  ,„„,,„•,  ,„„,^.  ,^,^.^  ,  j^^^., 
I  '^tan,!  iKtu.cM  nu  hu.han.l  a.i.l  ,„v  m,,,.    i  l,av,-  a  <luty 
to  cadi      i   I,  II  yuu  tlii^-in   small  tinner,    |   ,,,„  _,„„,  ,,,, 
uMnnv  yo„r  fatluT.     IVar  ol.l   \Wn  can   .ay  a.  nuul. 
>■>  '"attcrs    uluch  tu.uh  .Kq.ly  !.,.  pn,!..  hi's  anilmion. 
Ins  niluTit,,!  Misti.ut.  and  sensibilities,  niy  influnu-e  is- 
■Hk'l't^'.l.lc.     All.ny  !,,\.  1  have-  known  this ;  all  n,y  life  1 
'-■'vv  praye,;  thai  no  iv.ne  nn^^dif  arise  Letwe-n  us  whieh 
^^""M  provoke  ,ne  to-tr  il^ht  a.^^ainst  those  instincts,  so 
-"■uii,<;  in  hull,  so  iiicra<Iieal)le." 
"And  I  have  laise.l  that  issue." 

It  was  a  hiiter  nioni.^nt   for  the  youncj  man.     Glaneint,^ 
kcuily  at  his  mother,  he  pereeived  her  delieaov.  her  physi- 
cal frailty.     hVom  her  he  had  inhente-l  a  like  weakness, 
uhuh  a   healthy,   .sane  life  had   almost   eliminated.      Hut 
lie    remenihere<!    lon.t,^    weary    days    and    sleq.less    nights 
whu,  he  ha<!  suffered  grievously  from  actual  ineapacity 
to  '!u  thmj,rs  done  hy  stron-  youn-  nun.     At  I'ton  he  had 
not  heen  allowed  to  j.lay   foothall.     Later,  a  lon-r  day's 
'uniting  tired  Imn  terribly.     The  work  at  Sandhurst,  dig- 
gnig   trenches,    making   bri.lges.    route    marches,    caused 
him  di.stress.    Perhaps  these  physical  lesions  had  .strength- 
i-ncd  his  spirit  and  arouse.I  his  .sympathy.     Any  loss  im- 
I'Iks  some  gain.     And  if  the  present  moment  %vas  bitter 
l^"'nving.  as  he  did,  that  he  was  inflictin-  cruel  anxiety 
»lH^n  a  mother  ill  able  to  bear  it,  such  bitterness  may  be 
udl  (k-emed  trivial  compared  to  that  immeasurable  an.l 
inexpiable  remorse  which  tears  the  hearts  of  strong  men, 
when  they  realise  that  the  sympathy  and  tenderness  long 
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late,    when    the    kird     familia'-    tones    are    hushed     for 
ever. 

Lady  Pomtrct  assented. 
"1  shall  have  to  h,i,dit  for  you,  Lionel." 
"Dariing  mother,  can't  you  keep  out  of  it?" 
"Quite  impossible." 

Lionel  got  up  and  paced  the  room,  a  small  room  ad- 
joining Lady  Ponifret's  bed.room,  n-Mch  used  by  her,  full 
oi  objects  which  vividly  recalled  to  Lionel  his  childhood 
and  youth.  A  tiny  chair  in  which  he  had  sat  learning 
to  "read  without  tears"  stood  in  its  old  place.  In  one 
of  the  dwarf  book-cases  were  a  row  of  children's  books. 
ri-Jtographs  of  himself  at  all  ages  met  his  eye. 

Presently  1.-:  burst  out,  as  she  sat  thinking  before  him: 
"Father  simply  can't  resist  you." 
Ah !  But  this  isn't  altogether  that.  He  will  have  to 
fight  not  so  much  against  you  and  me,  but  against  him- 
self. Really  we  are  asking  him  to  change  his  character, 
his  point  of  view.  It  is  certain  that  he  will  definitely 
refuse  to  sanction  this  engagement.  And  you  are  de- 
pendent on  him.  Unless  I  am  utterly  mistaken  he  will 
bring  pressure  to  bear.  IMr.  Hamlin  will  put  the  same 
pressure  upon  Joyce.  This  is  going  to  be  harder  upon 
her,  poor  dear,  than  you,  because  it  will  be  made  plain 
that  marriage  with  you  may  be  so  disastrous  to  you  from 
every  material  side." 

Lionel  groaned.  Lady  Pomfret  poured  a  little  balm 
into  his  wounds. 

"But  I  will  say  this.  I  rejoice,  with  all  my  heart,  that 
it  is  Joyce,  not  Margot,  wliom  you  love.  I  feared  that 
you  might  be  tempted  ^o  take  the  easy  way.     You  might 
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have  been  allured  by  her  wit  and  charm.    I  am  confident 
that  her  money  did  not  weigh  with  you." 
"Thank  you,  mother." 

"For  the  rest,  we  must  be  patient  with  your  (  ear 
father.  You  tell  me  that  Margot  knows,  that  she  was 
nice  to  you.  Perhaps,  for  a  few  hours,  you  had  better 
leave  your  father  to  me.  You  ought  to  see  Joyce  at 
once." 

"Yes,  yes." 

"And  tell  her  father  frankly  the  exact  position.  He 
will  have  to  fight  his  pride." 

They  talked  on  till  the  stable-clock  struck  seven.  A 
minute  later  the  Squire's  heavy  step  was  heard  in  the 
corridor.  He  entered  the  room.  Probably  he  expected  to 
find  mother  and  son  together.  And  it  says  much  for  his 
courtesy  and  breeding  that  at  such  a  moment  he  remem- 
bered what  was  due  to  his  wife.    He  said  heavily: 

"Well,  Mary,  I  suppose  that  Lionel  has  told  you  his 
story?" 

"Yes." 

"He  gave  me  no  time  to  answer  him.  But  I  have  an- 
swered the  man  whom  he  asked  to  act  as  go-between. 
Ben  pleaded  his  case,  pleaded  it  better  than  Lionel  could 
have  done.    Ben  will  deliver  my  answer  before  he  goes." 

Lady  Pomfret  gasped. 

"Geofl^rey!    Is  Ben  going?" 

"Yes." 

"After  fifty  years 1" 

"We  reached  the  breaking-point." 

He  ignored  his  son  entirely.  Lionel  had  wit  enough 
to  remain  silent.    Indeed,  the  last  blow  had  stunned  him, 
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as  it  lirul  stunned  Lady  Punifrct.     The  Squire  continued 
in  tlie  same  heavy  voiee: 

"('Jur  j^niest  leaves  to-morrow.  I  take  it  that  we  can 
play  our  parts  at  (hr.ner  as  usr'il.  When  Margot  has 
gone,  this  matter  can  he  taken  u])  again." 

I.ady  I'cjmfret  inclined  her  head.  The  S([uire  left  the 
room. 

"See  Hen  at  once,"  said  Lady  Pomfret.  Her  voice 
trembled  ;  her  eyes  were  wet,  as  she  added  hastily, 
"Tell  tlie  dear  fellow  that  1  am  grieved  beyond  ex- 
pression, that  T — I  comit  upon  his  patience  and  for- 
bearance." 

"All  that  and  more,  mother.  My  God!  that  my  happi- 
ness should  be  bought  at  such  a  cruel  price." 

Lady  T^omfret  answered  firmly: 

"I  should  reckon  no  price  too  great  for  that,  but  your 
hapi)iness  is  not  bought — yet.  Leave  me  alone,  my  dear- 
est, for  a  few  minutes." 

He  kissed  her  tenderly  and  went. 

Dinner  was  a  lamentable  affair,  although  an  outsider 
might  have  found  food  for  comedy.  .Vlfred,  for  example, 
failed  to  follow  the  lead  of  Fishpingle,  who  conducted 
himself  as  usual.  Charles,  the  second  footman,  looked 
like  a  mute  at  a  funeral.  ]\L-irgot,  however,  shone  bril- 
liantly, lightly  bridging  chasms  of  silence.  Lionel  was 
not  present.  Just  before  dinner.  Lady  Pom  fret  went  to 
Margot's  room,  and  put  before  her  tlie  facts.  Alargot 
shrugged  her  shoulders : 

"Rnt.  leally,  as  I  said  in  Fishpingle's  room,  this  is 
feudal." 

"So  it  is." 
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"Sir    (.cuitrcy    will    have    to    surrender   an    untenable 
])Osition." 

"I  am  not  sanguine." 

'I  Iiat    was  all,  and  (juite  enough,  too,  as   Alargot  re- 
flected to  lierself.     Whereupon  she  purged  her  mnid  of 
any  desire  that  Lionel  should  suffer  at  his  father's  hands. 
Her  philosophy,   her  hatred   of   what   was   disagreeahle. 
her  teniperanuntal  inahility  to  feel  very  deeply,  hastened 
to  lier  rescue,     from  some  high  coigne  of  vantage,  she 
surveyed  herself  and  could  smile  at  her  own  discomtiture. 
If  she  conli!  calm  tins  tempest  in  a  teai)ot,  if  she,  unaided, 
could  persuade  her  host  that  his  position  was  untenable, 
with  what  trailing  clouds  of  glory  would  she  speed  from 
I'omfret  Court  I     Twice,  between  soup  and  savoury,  she 
made   the  autocrat    laugh.      Lady    I'omfret    divined   her 
kind  intentions,  and  smiled  derisively. 
The  almost  interminable  dmner  ended. 
Coffee  was  served  in  the  Long  Saloon.   The  Scjuire  had 
just  finished  his  cliasse  of  old  brandy,   when  Fishpingle 
came  in. 

"Mr.  Ilamlin,  Sir  Geoffrey,  wishes  to  see  you.     I  have 

show-n  him  into  the  library." 

'*Um!     I  will  join  Mr.  Ilamlin  at  once." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  Fishpingle,  the  Squire  said 

testily : 

"Ju.st  like  the  man.  Well,  I  expected  him.  And  the 
sooner  it's  over  the  better." 

He  stumped  out.  IMargot,  for  an  instant,  wished  that 
she  were  a  housemaid,  with  no  scru})les  about  eavesdrop- 
ping. Greek  was  about  to  meet  Greek,  and  a  memorable 
encounter  must  take  place.     Lady  Pomfret  sat,  shading 
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licr  eyes  with  her  haiul,  reflecting  tliat  men  were  nearly 
al!  alike.  How  often  she  had  said  to  her  husband,  when 
he  was  straining  at  the  leash  to  meet  and  "down"  some 
obstreperous  tenant,  "Dear  GeotTrey,  sleep  over  it."  And 
as  invariably  he  had  replied,  "My  dear  Mary,  I  can't 
sleep  over  this.  I  shall  lie  awake  all  night.  I  must  settle 
this  pestilent  fellow."  In  some  such  a  spirit  the  Parson 
had  come  to  Pomfrct  Court.  When  had  he  hesitated  to 
speak  his  mind  ?  Right  was  right,  so  he  maintained,  and 
must  prevail.  PiUt  often,  too  often,  right  did  not  prevail. 
A  good  cause  is  like  a  good  horse.  It  must  be  ridden 
with  judgment. 

"Will  there  be  ructions?"  asked  Margot,  sympa- 
thetically. 

"I  fear  so,  my  dear.  How  helpless  women  are  at  such 
times !" 

"Yes ;  we  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  gravity,  men 
don't." 

Meanwhile  the  Squire  was  entering  his  own  room.  The 
Parson  greeted  him  austerely,  refusing  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  cigar.  He  accepted  a  chair.  The  Scjuire  sat  down 
at  his  big  desk. 

"Lionel  dined  with  us."  .said  the  Parson.  "Your  mes- 
sage was  duly  delivered  to  him  by  Fishpingle." 

"Then  we  both  know  where  we  are,"  said  the  Squire 
briskly. 

"Do  we,  Sir  Geoffrey?" 

A  suppressed  irony,  not  lost  upon  the  Squire,  informed 
the  question.  The  Parson  had  long  held  the  opinion — 
shared,  as  we  know,  by  Lady  Margot — that  the  lay  rec- 
tor of  his  pal-ish  wandered  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Sir 
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(icoffrey  believed  that  his  vicar  kept  company  witl, 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  whom  he  described  generically  as 
demagogues. 

"I  know  wlierc  I  am."  amended  the  Squire.  "I  have 
often  said  th;it  I  inherited  this  property  with  certain 
(Hsabihties.  Amongst  them,  I  take  it,  yon  would  reckon 
a  keen  sense  of  trusteeship,  a  sense  of  tradition,  a  con- 
viction that  I  must  follow  where  my  predecessors  have 
trod  before  me." 

Hamlin  smiled  grimly. 

"You  are  right.  I  reckon  thai  sense  a  disability.  But 
I  respect  any  man's  honest  convictions.  I  will  be  equally 
frank  with  you.  Had  it  rested  with  me,  I  should  have 
chosen  for  my  daughter  a  husband  who  v;as  entirely 
free  from  those  same  crippling  disabilities.  I  should  not 
have  chosen  your  son." 

"Then  I  repeat — we  know  where  we  are." 
"Not  yet.     Where  cir  are  seems  to  me  of  little  conse- 
(luence.     I  am  concerned  with  others,  the  position  of  my 
daughter  and  your  son.    They  love  each  other." 
"Can  they  marry  on  that  alone?" 

"Certainly  not.  I  am  a  proud  man.  Sir  GeofTrey,  and 
I  will  not  inflict  j.ain  upon  you  and  mortification  upon 
myself  by  asking  the  obvious  question :  What  have  you 
got  against  my  child  ?  I  can  answer  that  question  myself. 
I  know  where  she  and  I  stand  in  your  eyes.  I  remember 
your  expression  when  I  told  you  that  I  didn't  bear  arms. 
I  saw  that  a  stupid  jest  on  my  part  irritated  you.  We 
Hamlins  are  yeomen.  My  forefathers  wore  leather  jer- 
kins when  yours  rode  in  mail-armour.  You  prize  your 
descent  from  them;  I  prize  mine.     Let  that  pass.     Y'ou 
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are  you ;  I  am  I.  Trobahly,  we  shall  carry  our  traditions 
and  predilections  to  the  ^rave  with  us.  It  comes  to  this. 
If  I  put  it  bluntly,  as  a  yeoman,  forgive  me.  Your  par- 
son's daughter  is  nut  good  enough  to  n:..rry  your 
son." 

The  Squire  winced  a  little,  reflecting  that  a  yeoman 
had  indeed  spoken  bluntly.  He  was  tempted  to  state  his 
own  case,  but  wisely  refraine<l.  The  Parson— confound 
him  !— chose  to  put  the  thing  in  a  nut.siiell.  Let  it  remain 
there.     Nevertheless,  he  said  courteously: 

"1  have  a  geinn'ne  affection  and  respect  for  Joyce  ;  but, 
as  you  say,  I  do  prize  my  descent.  And  I  wish  to  see  it 
continued  unblemished." 

"Then  why  did  you  ask  my  daughter  to  your  house? 
Why,  feeling  as  you  do,  did  you  expose  her  to  the  dan- 
gerous possibility  of  what  has  actually  taken  place?  Why 
didn't  you,  a  descendant  of  knights,  protect  an  innocent, 
artless  girl  ajainst  the  attractiveness  and  intelligence  of 
you  own  son?" 

The  Scjuire  had  not  expected  this.  He  frowned,  pull- 
ing at  his  chin,  a  trick  that  indicated  perplexity.  And  a 
better  swordsman  might  have  been  sore  put  to  it  to  parry 
successfully  such  a  thrust. 

The  Parson  pursued  his  advantage: 
"I  hope  that  I  have  presented  this  particular  case  from 
a  new  point  of  view.  And  I  am  aware  that  your  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  me  as  well  as  to  yourself  may  prevent 
your  answering  me.  You  thought,  probably,  that  your 
only  son  shared  your  sense  of  wliat  is  due  to  your  family. 
Obviously,  he  didn't.  He  is  friendly  with  every  pretty 
girl  on  your  estate.  You  trusted  him,  in  short." 
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The  Squire  nodflcd.     lie  was  not  ungrateful  at  hcinjj 
spared  a  reply.     Hamlin  coiuinued  in  a  deeper  tone: 

"You  are  your  boy's  father.  I.  unliap|.ily,  have  been 
eon.straincd  to  act  as  father  and  mother  to  my  ^drl.  She 
loves  Lionel  with  all  her  heart  and  mind.  I  tliiiik  that 
I  know  something  of  Lionel.  Whatever  v.c  may  do,  Sir 
Ceoflfrcy,  this  pair  will  remain  faithful  to  each  othor.  We 
meet  to-night  upon  this  eommon  ground:  we  are  two 
profoundly  disappointed  men.  You  made  your  jjlans  for 
your  boy's  marriage;  I  made  i)lans  for  my  girl.  Our 
hopes  are  ropes  of  sand.  I  urge  you  solemnly  to  sanc- 
tion this  marriage,  not,  I  beg  you  to  believe,  because  of 
the  worldly  advantage  to  Joyce,  but  because  Lionel  and 
she,  out  of  all  the  world,  have  chosen  each  other." 
"No,"  said  the  Squire. 

He  rapped  out  the  negative,  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
Much  of  the  staich  was  out  of  him ;  native  obstinacy  re- 
mained. To  his  credit,  let  it  be  recorded  that  he  was  not 
unmoved  by  Hamlin's  simple,  sincere  statement.  He 
could  appreciate— none  better— the  Parson's  transparent 
honesty.  And  Hamlin's  thrust  had  almost  reached  a  vital 
spot.  The  "no,"  in  fine,  would  have  been  taken  by  a 
keener  psych.ologist  and  one  less  personally  interested 
than  Hamlin  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  not  strength.  It 
meant  really  that  the  Squire  was  not  prepared  to  argue 
his  case  upon  ground  chosen  by  Hamlin.  Joyce  had  been 
made  welcome  in  his  house ;  more,  she  had  worked  faith- 
fully and  well  in  his  parish  ;  had  he  foreseen  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  entanglement,  he  might  have  kept  her  at  a 
distance.  Such  thoughts  filtered  through  his  mind.  Back 
of  them  remained  the  conviction  that  he  had  the  rinht 
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to  interfere  in  such  matte  rs,  tliat  he  was  exercising— re- 
luctantly, if  you  will— a  cherished  privilege.  Royalties 
were  constrained  by  law  to  marry  members  of  their  own 
caste.  The  same  law,  unwritten,  obtained  in  his  order. 
You  broke  that  law  at  your  peril.  Till  now  the  Pom- 
frets  had  held  it  inviolate. 

The  judicious  will  agree  that  the  Parson  should  have 
"dug  himself  in"  after  taking  by  surprise  the  first  trcncii. 
Another  man  would  have  done  so.  Unfortunately,  Ham- 
lin's moral  courage  was  habitually  exercised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  judgment.  The  curt  "no"  provoked  him  ter- 
ribly. It  stood  for  what  he  despised  and  condemned  in 
the  Squire  and  others  of  his  class.  It  meant  the  scrap- 
ping of  argument  and  reason,  the  abuse  of  Authority. 
But  he  was  fully  prepared  for  it.  His  manner  changed 
instantly.  He,  too,  assumed  authority,  vested  in  him  by 
the  touch  of  Apostolic  Hands,  an  authority  he  held  to 
be  indisputable  and  omniiMDtent. 

"You  say  'no,'  Sir  Geofifrey.  Then  you  force  me  to 
speak  not  as  man  to  man,  but  as  your  vicar  who  '■  ould 
consider  himself  recreant  to  his  vows  if  he  held  his  peace 
at  such  a  moment." 

The  Squire  was  "touched."  as  fencers  put  it.  What 
did  the  fellow  mean  ?  What  the  devil  was  he  up  to  now  ? 
Hamlin  continued  austerely : 

"You  are  a  member  of  my  congregation,  and  as  such 
neither  greater  nor  less  than  any  other  in  this  parish. 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  you  are  in  danger  of  mortal  sin, 
for  such  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  welfare 
of  others,  an  interference  which  in  the  case  of  Alfred  and 
Prudence  Rockley  may  lead  to  actual  sin,  is  a  crime 
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apninst  God  and  man.  I  charge  you  to  pause  before 
you  exercise  jjowcrs  vested  in  you,  as  you  admit,  and 
fjr  which  you  will  be  held  ultimately  to  strict  account." 

The  Squire  rose. 

"I  accept  that  responsibility,  Mr.  Mamlin.  Good 
night." 

The  Parson  rose  with  him.  He  bowed  with  grim  dig- 
nity. The  Squire  rang  the  bell  and  opened  the  library 
door.     As  Hamlin  passed  through,  he  .said  quietly: 

"Lionel  is  pasing  the  night  at  the  Vicarage." 

To  this  the  Scjuire  made  no  reply. 

The  Parson  returned  to  the  Vicarage,  where  Lionel 
and  Joyce  awaited  him.  One  glance  at  bis  grim  face 
sufficed.  A  strong  man  had  been  hit  hard  in  a  weak  place. 
Possibly,  he  accepted  punishment  penitentially.  But 
it  was  not  his  way  to  admit  that  to  others.  Joyce  flew 
at  him,  kissing  him  tenderly,  holding  his  hands.  Lionel 
felt  more  in  love  than  ever  as  he  watched  a  pretty  display 
of  sympathy  and  pity.  With  much  feeling  he  said  re- 
gretfully: 

"It  has  been  beastly  for  you,  sir." 

The  Parson  was  in  no  mood  to  tell  a  tale  even  if  it 
reflected  credit  on  himself.  He  set  forth  the  fact  that 
mattered : 

"Sir  Geofi'rey  refuses  his  sanction.  I  say  this  for  him. 
He  accepts  full  responsibility.  His  position  is  archaic, 
impregnable  on  that  account  to  the  assault  of  reason." 

Lionel  flushed,  but  he  replied  eagerly : 

"My  mother  will  fight  for  us.  I  have  her  word.  I  wish 
she  could  keen  out  of  it." 
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"f.ady    I'oiiifrct    will   nuit    what    I  liaw   nut— an  oh 
stiiiatc    faith,   a    cnnscifiuc   rlcarly    sincere   thouf,'h    per- 
verted.     This  niuoiiseious  al)nse  of   Antiiority  is  hasic, 
rarial.     It  is  sappinj,'  its  own  fonndations  everywhere,  but 
how  can  your  fatlier  ho  made  to  see  that?" 
"I  don't  know,  sir." 
"Nor  I,"  inunnurrij  |oycc. 

"I  suppose."  said  Lionel,  after  a  i)ausc,  "that  you,  sir, 
will  refuse  your  sanction?" 

"Apart  from  sentimental  considerations,  I  ask  you, 
Lionel,  as  I  should  ask  any  other  man,  how  do  you  pro- 
po.se  to  support  a  wife  if  your  father  cuts  off  3'our 
allowance?" 

This  talk  took  place  in  Hamlin's  study,  lined  with 
books  cheaply  bound  and  constantly  read,  so  different 
in  every  aspect  from  the  Squire's,  library.  The  Par.son 
iiad  sat  down  at  his  desk.  Joyce  sat  near  him.  Lionel 
remained  .standinj:^. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  poverty,"  the  young  man  declared 
stoutly. 

"Nor  L"  murmured  Joyce 

"Bin  I  am,"  said  the  Parson,  trenchantly.  "It's  a  bed 
of  nettles." 

Lionel  spent  some  time  and  elof|uence  in  describing 
what  "other  f(-llo\vs"  had  done  in  India.  With  a  little 
"pull"  one  could  get  excellent  billets,  managerships  of 
tea  and  rubber  plantations,  married  men  preferred.  The 
Parson  raised  a  cynical  pair  of  eyebrows. 

"Have  you  any  (lualifications,  special  knowledge  of 
tea  or  rubber?" 

"He  could  learn,"  pleaded  Joyce. 
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"Af  anotlior  man's  oxpt-iisf  ?" 

I.ioiu'I  \viiirc(l  and  said  no  more.  'I  !ic  imssihilitios  of 
advancement  in  his  profession  had  hecii  alrc.idy  ilismissed 
a-^  nej,di},'ihlo.     The  F'arson  spoke  less  .m-^lercly  : 

"I-nr^Mvc  mc,  my  boy,  for  pnttinK'  tlu-c  (|iusti()iis.  I 
don't  doubt  either  your  eourap^e  or  ^oolwill.  Joyce  is 
worth  fiKbtinp  for.  Now,  let  us  supi)osc  tliat  your  father 
surrenders,  wliat  then  ?" 

His  keen  eyes  flashed  an  unmistakable  challenge. 
Lionel  answered  eagerly: 

"I   want  to  live  hero,  as  my   fatlier's  agent.      1   Iiave 
everything  to  learn  about  the  land,  but  I  mean  to  learn — 
I  can  learn.     This  big  property  nnist   be  mafle  to  pay 
Hard  work,  but  it's  work  I  shall  love." 

To  the  Parson's  amazement,  he  went  on  to  speak  of 
grievances  to  be  rcdresscfl,  of  schemes  for  the  bettering 
of  rural  conditions,  of  a  more  scientific  method  of  farm- 
ing. This,  as  we  know,  was  undiluted  Moxon.  When 
iiiterrogated,  Lionel  frankly  admitted  as  much.  Joyce, 
echoing  Moxon,  had  fired  him.  As  he  warmed  to  his 
theme,  he  noticed  that  t!  Parson's  thoughts  seemed  to 
wander.  Had  he  followed  those  thoughts  he,  too,  might 
have  been  amazed.  For  Hamlin,  smarting  beneath  a 
sharp  disappointment,  had  wondered  why  such  a  man  as 
Moxon  had  come  into  Joyce's  life  merely  to  drift  out  of 
it.  Now  that  question  was  answered.  When  Lionel  fin- 
ished, he  said  simply : 

"Good.  If  you  realise  the  work  to  be  done  all  is  well. 
P.ut  some  of  you  country  gentlemen,  with  no  training 
other  than  that  of  the  Public  Schools  and  Services,  seem 
to  think  that  you  can  manage  big  estates  efficiently  with- 
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out  traiiiinp;  and  you  arro^'ati-  to  yourselves  powers  al- 
most of  life  ati.l  death  over  your  peoi)le.  That  is  a 
monstrous  vanity.  This  hiind  belief  in  yourselves  will 
undo  yf)u.  Why  should  your  so-ealletl  rights  be  used  to 
inflict  wronps  upon  others?  However,  lipht  seems  to 
have  come  to  yon.  Follow  it !  I'll  ask  one  more  question. 
The  application  of  scientific  methods  to  such  farming  as 
is  done  here  means  a  large  outlav.  Have  you  thought 
of  that?" 

"Ves,"  said  Lionel,  eagerly.    "With  my  consent,  father 
and  I  could  sell  some  heirlooms." 

The  Parson's  eyes  and  voice  softened. 

"What?  You,  a  Pomfret,  would  make  that  great  sac- 
rifice ?" 

"fihuily." 

"Then  I  sanction  your  engagement  to  Joyce.  You  will 
have  to  win  your  wife  with  hard  work  of  mind  and  body. 
Personally.  I  believe  you  can  do  it." 

He  grasped  Lionel's  hand  with  so  convincing  a  grip 
that  the  young  man  winced.  Then  he  went  to  bed,  leav- 
ing Joyce  and  Lionel  together. 
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XTF.XT  rlav.  alUT  tlir  ,!„,.  I.  „t  I,.-;-'!..,  Sir  OofTrcv  felt 
inKonuiKmly  .-uit  an. I  tiiul.     Wvcr  l,a,l  1,^.  „,a',lc  so 
wrctdir,!  a  l.rcakiast  !     \\,.  uifc.  srmiu.I  l,y  a  lafKc  sil- 
ver   iini.    ;„,i,rc,l    ..lit    hi.    Ira    in    |,lan,l    sileiUT.      This 
silfiico  was  not  tlu'  IcasI   .,f  many  tk-a-bites.     After  his 
interview  with  the   Parson,  she  Iia.l  aske.i  no  (juestions. 
1  lie  S(iuire  was  unable  to  determine  whether  this  eoubl 
be  deemed  sympathy  or  strate^.     1-or  his  part,  he  liad 
'-aid    nothing,   being    well   aware   that    liie    Parson,   in    a 
sense,  had  carried  off  the  honours  of  the  encounter.'  This 
disagreeable  impression— for  it  was  no  more—might  be  to 
liis  crcrlit.  but  it  in  no  way  bridged  the  gulf  between  the 
two  men.     Rather  the  contrary.     Nevertheless  to  repeat 
to  Lady  Pomfrct  the  Parson's  arguments  might  provoke 
discussion  of  them.    Accordingly,  wiien  the  ladies  retired 
to  bed.  the  S(juire  went  to  his  room,  where  he  smoked 
at  least  three  cigars  betore  turning  in.     Margot  discreetly 
did  not  appear  at  breakfast.    Tiic  Squire  marked  ravages 
upon  Lady  Pomfrct's  face.  a.  he  choked  down  his  food. 
She   looked   pale:  the  lines  about   her  mouth  and  eyes 
seemed  to  have  deepened  :  her  hanris.  rs  they  poised  them- 
selves above  cream-jug  and  sugar-basin,  fluttered  a  little. 
He  tried  to  read  her  mind  and   failed.     But  he  never 
doubted  her  for  an  instant.    She  would  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  till  the  end. 
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cxair.:"f^rl  her  plate  and  cup.    She  Iiad  eaten  nothing,  and 
diunk  half  a  cup  of  tea !    The  Squire  swore  to  himself. 

He  went  to  the  library  and  sat  down  at  his  desk,  lit- 
tced  with  papers  and  accounts  taken  from  Fishpingle's 
room  by  the  cx-butler  anrl  placed  by  him  on  the  desk. 
'J'he  neat  files,  row  upon  row,  seemed  to  stand  at  atten- 
tion like  soldiers  on  parade  awaiting  the  word  of  com- 
mand.    The  Scuiirc  gazed  at  them  frowning  helplessly. 
Presently  Fishpingle  wou'd  i)resent  himself  and  his  books. 
'A'hat  happened  when  a  butler  left  a  big  establishment? 
There  ought  to  be  inspections  of  silver  and  wine,  and  tho 
^-ord  knows  what  beside.     All  that,  however,  could  be 
taken  as  fione.     He  picked  up  a  file  of  accounts.     Under 
a  rubber  band  was  a  neat  slij)  of  paper  serving  as  an 
index  of  cor.  ents.     Fishjiingle  must  have  sat  up  half  the 
night  getting  these  neat  files  into  order. 
"Damn !"  exclaimed  the  Squire. 

Charles,  the  second  footman,  now  in  supreme  com- 
mand, entered,  but  remained  grinning  sheepishly  at  the 
door. 

'Come  in,  you  fool,"  said  his  master  testily.  "Good 
Lord;  haven't  you  been  taught  how  to  enter  a  room 
properly?" 

"Yas,  Sir  GafTrey."  He  added  deprecatingly  :  "I  know 
that  I  be  raw,  Sir  GafFrey." 

This  mild  answer  had  its  eflFect. 

"True — true.    We're  at  sixes  and  sevens,  Charles." 

Much  encouraged  Charles  grinned  again. 

"Ah-h-h !     Flanibergasted  we  all  be  this  marnin." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Mr.  Bonsor,  Sir  Gaffrey." 
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"Tell  him  to  wait.    I  can't  see  him  yet." 

"Yas,  Sir  Gaffrey." 

Charles  withdrew,  still  grinning.  The  Squire  muttered 
to  himself:  "Yas,  Sir  Gaffrey!    What  an  oaf!" 

Already  he  felt  uncomfortably  warm,  so  he  got  u;)  and 
opened  a  window,  staring  out  of  it  across  the  park. 
When  he  came  back  to  his  desk,  he  noticed  a  big  ledger 
upon  a  chair.  He  took  it  uj),  dipped  into  it,  frowned, 
and  dropped  it  with  ^  bang  upon  the  carpet.  This  enor- 
mous tome  was  Fishpingle's  petty-cash  book.  The  Squire 
seized  a  quill  and  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  quill  scratched 
and  spattered  ink.  Sir  Geoffrey  hurled  it  over  his 
shoulder  and  selected  another.  He  began  a  list,  headed : 
"Secretary— butler— first  footman— stillroom  maid " 

He  laid  down  his  quill,  beginning  to  mutter  again,  in- 
articulate growlings.  Whose  business  was  it  to  attend  to 
these  domestic  duties?  He  must  find  that  out  at  once. 
He  rang  the  boll.  After  an  exasperating  delay  Charles 
appeared. 

"Why  the  devil  don't  you  come  when  I  ring,  sir?" 

"I  be  single-handed,  Sir  Gaffrey." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  had  forgotten.  My  compliments  to  her 
ladyship  and  I  wish  to  see  her  for  a  minute." 

"Yas,  Sir  Gaffrey.  Be  you  wanting  her  old  ladyship 
or  her  young  ladyship  ?" 

"My  wife, you  idiot!"  roared  the  Squire. 

"Yas,  Sir  Gaffrev." 

The  Squire  paced  up  and  down  the  room  till  Lady 
Pomfret  came  in.  Beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
massive  forehead.  He  wiped  them  away  with  an  im- 
mense bandana.    But  he  smiled  pleasantly  at  his  wife  as 
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her  kind  tones  fell  like  dew  upon  his  heated  tissues  of 
mind  and  body. 

"You  want  mc,  Geoffrey?" 

lie  nut  her  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  took  her  hand, 
and  kissed  it. 

"Alary,  my  dear,  I  want  you  desperately.  The  whole 
house  is  upside  down  b'  Jove!  And,  by  the  way,  that 
fellow  Charles  is  a  disgrace  to  our  establishment,  a  clown, 
an  idiot." 

"He  is  your  godson,  Geoffrey." 
She  smiled  faintly. 
"He  isn't — iw possible!'' 
"I  am  sure  of  it." 

"We'll  see  about  that."  He  placed  her  courteously  in 
a  chair,  sat  down  at  his  desk,  opened  a  drawer  and  took 
out  a  small  notebook  in  which  were  entered  his  village 
godchildren's  names.  "B' Jove !  you're  right.  Alary.  He 
is  my  godson.  I  shall  deal  faithfully  with  him." 
Lady  Pomfret  sighed. 

"Please,  for  my  sake,  go  easy  with  him.  He  may  give 
notice,  too.  I  should  like  to  spare  you  further  worry, 
Geoffrey,  but  the  kitchen-maid  and  two  under  house- 
maids are  leaving  us." 

"What?     Why,  Alary,  why?" 

"Out  of  sympathy,  I  suppose,  for  Prudence  and 
Charles.  It  has  never  happened  to  us  before,  dear,  but 
these— how  shall  I  put  it— these  sympathetic  strikes  are 
not  U!icommon,  I  fancy." 

Sir  Geoffrey's  eyes  obtruded ;  so  did  his  chin. 
"Strikes,     Alary?       Did    you     say— strikes?      Good 
God!" 
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"Mrs.  Randall  and  Mrs.  Mowland  are  very  tearful. 
We  must  exercise  the  greatest  forbearance." 

The  Squire  roared  out: 

"Let  the  whole  ungrateful  pack  go  to  blazes.  You  and 
1,  Mary,  will  end  our  days  in  a  nice  comfortable 
hotel." 

"My  dear  Geoffrey !  Are  there  any  nice  comfort- 
able hotels  left?" 

The  Squire  answered  mournfully: 

"Not  one.  Mary,  I  have  never  felt  so  sore,  so  disillu- 
sioned, so  profoundly  convinced  that  life  under  modern 
conditions  is  not  worth  living." 

Charles  appeared,  obviously  apologetic. 

"What  is  it  now?" 

"Mr.  Bonsor,  Sir  Gaffrey.  He  be  due  at  Home  Farm. 
If  so  be  as  you  won't  see  him " 

The  Squire  turned  to  his  wife. 

"I  can't  see  Bonsor  this  morning.  You  know,  Mary, 
there  is  something  about  Bonsor's  face  which  irritates  mc 
beyond  endurance.  He  invariably  smiles  when  things  go 
wrong." 

"See  him,  dear,  and  get  it  over." 

"Very  well.    I'll  see  Mr.  Bonsor  here  and  now." 

"Yes,  Sir  GaflFrey." 

"And  when  you  are  speaking  to  me,  Charles,  kindly 
remove  that  imbecile  grin.  You  would  grin  at  your  own 
mother's  funeral." 

"Yas,  Sir  Gaffrey ;  I  mean,  no.  Mr.  Fishpingle,  he  did 
tell  me  that  you  fancied  a  cheerful,  upliftin'  counte- 
nance." 

"You  take  your  orders  from  me  for  the  future." 
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Charles  disappeared.  The  S(|uire  said  cntreatingly  to 
Lady  Pom  fret : 

"Don't  so,  Mary.  I'll  get  rid  of  Bonsor  in  two  min- 
utes. The  fellow  has  no  iniliati'/c,  none.  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you.     Who  engages  servants?" 

"What  servants?  I  suppose  that  the  master  of 
the  house  engages  his  butler.  I  engage  the  upper 
women  servants.  Mrs.  Randall  engages  the  young 
maid;:." 

"What  a  mess  we're  in,  couiound  it!" 
"Alas!  yes." 

"Have  you  seen  Lionel?" 
"No." 

"He  har  *Ve  common  decency  to  keep  out  of  my 
sight.     We  deal  with  these  refractory  servants  first. 

Strikes !  In  my  village !  That  we  should  live  to  see  it. 
Shush-h-h!  I  hear  Bonsor.  His  step  is  heavier  than 
his  wits." 

Bonsor  entered,  very  deprecating.  He  bobbed  his  head 
to  Lady  Pomfret,  greeted  the  S(|uire  perfunctorily,  and 
sat  gingerly  upon  a  chair  near  the  desk  which  the  Squire 
indicated  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"Well,  Bonsor,  I  can  see  by  your  face  that  you  have 
something  unpleasant  to  tell  me." 
Bonsor  "bobbed"  again. 
"Don't  bob,  man!     Out  with  it!" 
"You  promised  to  let  me  have  those  estimates  for  the 
drainage  of  the  water  meadows." 

"Um!     Fishpingle  has  them.     They  shall  be  sent  up 
this  afternoon." 

"Thank  you,  Sir  Geoffrey.    The  coal  has  been  ordered, 
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a  truck.     Can  you  tell  mc  what   was  paid   for  the  last 
delivery,  per  ton?" 

"No,  I  can't.     lUit  I'll  let  you  kno'v.*' 

"One  more  matter,  Sir  Geoffrey.  The  hill  for  the 
chancel  repairs  is  heavier  than  I  expected.  If  you  could 
go  over  the  accounts  with  Mr.  Hamlin " 

"Later.     Not  to-day." 

"That  is  ali,  I  think,  for  this  morning." 

He  rose,  smiling,  bobhed  again,  and  went  out.  Sir 
Geoffrey  raised  hands  and  eyes  to  the  ceiling. 

"Why,  Mary,  do  I  have  such  a  lot  of  chuckle-headed 
ignoram.uses  in  my  employ?    I  ask  you— why?" 

She  replied  gravely : 

"Because,  dear,  you  love  to  have  your  own  i)eoi)le 
about  you,  which  is  so  m'ce  and  endearing  of  you." 

"Thankless  swine !  I  feel  a  tlraught.  Is  a  window 
open?     Yes.     Who  opened  it?" 

He  shut  the  window  and  returned  to  the  sofa  upon 
which  Lady  Pomfrcl:  was  sitting.  He  sat  beside  her,  took 
her  hand  in  his,  and  patted  it  gently. 

"Now,  Mary,  I  sent  for  you  because  1  want  you  to  see 
lien  and  bring  him  to  his  senses." 

"Oh-h-h-h !" 

"I  am  prepared  to  be  magnanimous.  I  must  make  al- 
lowance for  poor  Ben's  irritability  and  quick  temper.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  is  thoroughly  ashamed 
(jf  himself.  And  well  aware  as  I  am  of  his  shortcomings, 
I  have  never  questioned  his  devotion  to  you.  Will  you 
sec  him?" 

"If  you  wish  it,  Geoffrey." 

"I  do  wi^h  it.    You  can  tell  him  that  I  am  prepared  to 
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accept  an  apolof^y.    I  make  this  concessJon  for  your  sake 
my  dear." 

She  smiled  at  him,  with  a  Hft  of  her  dehVate  brows. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Geoffrey." 

"Not  at  all.  God  knows  that  I'm  perfectly  content 
w.th  bread  an<l  cheese  and  a  glass  of  ale,  but  I  have 
to  thmk  of  you  and  Margot.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  our  servants  should  have  chosen  such  a  moment  to 
defy  me.  As  for  Lionel,  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak 
of  him  to  you." 

Lady  Pomfret  attempted  no  defence  of  lier  son.     And 
the  thought  of  the  approaching  interview  with  Fishpingle 
was  distressing  her.    What  could  she  say  to  Ben  ?    What 
would  he  say  to  her  ?    Her  attention  was  distracted,  how- 
ever, by  the  appearance  of  Margot,  evidently  clothed  for 
the  road,  and   looking  more  than   ordinarily  alert   and 
sprightly.     Somehow  she  gave  the  impression  of  speed 
whenever  she  donned  her  motoring  kit,  of  excess  speed. 
Lady  Pomfret,  looking  up  at  her,  said  to  herself,  "We 
could  never  have  kept  up  with  her." 

She  greeted  her  hosts  gaily,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. This  is  a  great  gift  given  to  few.  No  young 
lady  of  her  years  could  skate  so  gracefully  and  swiftly 
over  the  thinnest  ice. 

"My  Rolls-Royce  will  be  round  in  five  minutes  " 
"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  the  Squire.     "Surely  you 
will  stay  to  luncheon?" 

"Dear  Sir  Geoffrey,  how  could  I  put  you  to  the  in- 
convenience of  entertaining  me  at  such  a  moment.?    My 
maid  tells  me  that  all  your  servants  are  on  strike." 
"All  of  'em?"  gasped  the  Squire. 
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T.acly  Pomfret  murmured  soothingly: 
"Your  maid,  dear  Margot,  is  mistaken." 
"I  hope  so."  She  continued  briskly,  having  rehearsed 
what  she  spoke  of  afterwards  as  "my  little  song  and 
dance."  To  fly  from  any  storm  was  instinctive,  but  her 
determination  to  trail  clouds  of  glory  remained  distinc- 
tive.    "Probably.     P,ut  the  strike  is  on.     It  may  spread. 

It  may  be  declared  oflf.    That  depends  altogether  on " 

"Them,"  the  Squire  rapped  out. 

"You,"   she   corrected   him   charmingly.     "The   situa- 
tion, however,  lamentable,  is  in  your  hands.     Really— it 
is  a  tremendous  opportunity.     I  see  you,  Sir  GeofTrey, 
seizing  that  opportunity,  hugging  it  to  your  heart." 
The  Squire  stared  at  her. 

"You  see  that,  do  you?    I  see  fog— pea-soup  fog.  Lift 
that  fog,  and  I  shall  be  your  obliged  servant." 
She  laughed  joyously. 

"Von  will  lift  the  fog.  I  preach  Peace  with  Honour. 
riiis  is  your  chance  to  give  an  admiring  world  an  object 
lesson.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  this  strike  in  your 
household,  of  your  decision  about  Prudence  and  Alfred. 
That  decision  will  become  the  talk  of  the  countryside. 
With  the  rare  exception  of  half  a  dozen  potentates  like 
yourself,  public  opinion  will  range  itself  with  the  young 
jieople.  Now,  believe  me,  such  authority  as  you  exercise 
with  absolute  sincerity  and  good  faith  is  being  indicated 
all  over  the  kingdom.  You  know  that,  and  deplore  it. 
So  do  I.  But— there  we  are!  And  if  that  authority  is 
sustained — this  is  my  little  point — it  must  give  way  under 
-ertain  irresistible  pressure — reenter  pour  mieu.v  sauter! 
Send    for  this  nice-looking  pair,   rebuke  them   fittingly 
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for  any  sliglit  impertinence,  and  tlien  forgive  them  hand 
somely.  Place  tlie  rcsi)onsibiilty  of  marriage  upon  them 
Ease  yourself  of  tlie  odium  of  preventing  such  a  mar- 
riage. Such  a  gallant  recognition  of  the  rights  of  othen 
will  endear  you  to  your  people.  Now,  forgive  me  for 
speaking  my  mind." 

Lady  Pomfret  wondered  whether  her  little  ladyship 
had  spoken  all  her  mind.  Was  she  pleading  indirectly 
for  Lionel  and  Joyce?  How  clever  of  her  to  leave  them 
out!  She  glanced  at  her  husl.and,  frowning  and  ill  at 
case.     What  were  his  thoughts?     lie  .said  heavily: 

"You  mean  well,  my  dear,  and  I  thank  you.  What 
you  have  said  will  receive  my  due  consideration." 

"Je  ne  demande  (jue  (;a !"  She  swept  him  a  curtsey, 
and  then  turned  to  Lady  Pomfret.  Her  voice  softened 
delightfully: 

"You  have  been  s\ -cet  to  me.  Thank  you  for  your 
gracious  hospitality.  I  hate  kissing,  but  may  I  kiss 
you  ?" 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  softly  tinted  cheek. 
Lady  Pomfret  answered  tremulously: 

"Perhaps  another  visit,  at  a  happier  time,  will  make 
you  forget  what  has  passed." 

Margot  held  out  her  hand  to  Sir  Geoffrey. 

"Good-bye,  Sir  Geoffrey.  You  have  a  charming  son. 
If  you  will  give  him  my  love,  I  don't  think  he  will  mis- 
understand me." 

Sir  Geoffrey  stood  erect,  very  impassive. 

"I  will  see  you  to  your  car." 

"As  a  favour  to  mc— don't!  I  disturbed  you  just 
now.    Let  me  pop  off  quietly.    Au  rcvoirl" 
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IfaJf  i)rutcstinj,',  he  consented,  opening  the  door  for 
her  to  pass  out.  She  hlevv  another  ki.ss  to  Uady  Pomfret, 
jn-t  hcfore  she  vanished.  The  S(|uire  came  back  to 
lii>  wife,  who  was  reflecting  that  lur  visitor  had  a  knack 
at  exits  anrl  entrances. 

'    "Rather  a  spoiled  beauty,"  growled  the  S(iuire.    "These 
London  girls  are  all  alike.     I  thought  she  looked  scraggy, 
Mary.      Thin  blood— thin  blood.     An  uncle  died   in  an 
.isylum." 
"Heavens!     You  never  told  me." 
The  Squire  glanced  at  the  clock. 
"Now.  my  dear,  Ben  is  almost  due.     Tackle— him." 
"What  can   I  say?     What  can  1   say?" 
"Make   him  sec   himself,  as  you   see  him." 
Lady   Pomfret  became  alert.     Her  eyes   sparkled  as 
she  repeated  refleciively : 
"As   I  sec  him?" 
The  Squire  answered  trenchantly: 
"Do  that  and  all  will  be  well.     I  shall  leave  you  now, 
and  smoke  a  cigar  on  the  terrace.     Give  me  a  call,  if 
you  want  me." 

Lady  Pomfret  looked  steadily  at  him;  he  smiled  at 
her  reassuringly.  As  he  was  selecting  a  cigar  he  heard 
her  voice. 

"You  mean  exactly  what  you  .say,  Geoffrey?    I  am  to 
make  Ben  see  himself  as  I  :ec  him?" 
"Ye-  " 

.fe  lit  his  cigar,  puffed  at  it,  and  bent  down,  chuckling, 
to  tap  her  check.     Standing  at  the  door  he  said  a  last 
wofd : 
"When  you  have  pulverised  him,  put  your  dear  head 
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out    o'    wiiulnw    and    lurkoii    to    wr.       V\\    „ip    {„    „ 
mcive  his  apology.     And  don't  forget!     I'm  <loim 
for  you." 


Ig    till! 


Left  aloiu..  Lady  Pomfrct  lonnod  lier  bead  upon  her 
'■and.     Slio  Is.u-w  what  had  passed  hctwccn  nia.stcr  and 
">an.  just  the  hare  recital  of  the  f.uts  from  tlie  Sf|uire's 
mouth   without    further  eommeiu    from   him.      The    fict 
tiuit    he    had    invite<l    roninient    and    seenied,    in.leed,    to 
shrink  from  it,  made  fliin-s  a  hltle  easier  for  her.     Like 
Lionel,  he  wished  to  spare  her  pain  and  an.xietv.      That 
was    ohvious.      AUo    he   eonsidered    that    he   eould    deal 
with  the  situation  without  her.     Lut  had  he  an   inkh'ng 
of   her   real    feehn-s  ?     .\„d    when    he   learnt    the    truth, 
how  would  he  take  it? 

Siie  heard  a  small  eloek  ehinm  the  half-hour. 
A    minute    later    Fishpingle    and    Charles    came    in. 
Charles  earried  several  hooks.      Fishpinj^lc  was  <lresserl 
m   a   dark   grey  suit,  and    she   noticed   at   once   that   he 
Ii.i<l    ceased    to    he    the    hutler.      He    hore    himself    with 
qniet   dignity,  hut   his    face   in.licated   vigils,   being  very 
pale  and  haggard.     Charles  placed  the  hooks  uj,on  the 
desk  and  retired.     Lady  Pomfret  rose. 
"My   poor  Ren!" 

She  held  out  her  hand  with  a  gracious  gesture.  He 
took  it  reverently,  bowing  over  it.  .^he  saw  that  he 
was  too  moved  to  speak.     T'lacidly  she  continued  : 

"You  look  worn.     Did  you  get  any  sleep  last  night?" 
"I   was   busy   with   the   books,   my   lady,"   he   replied 
evasively. 
She    sighed. 
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'•'  I'ave  not  slept  at  all.  Sir  CeofTrey  has  asked  n,e 
to  see  yo„  first."  She  hesitated  for  a  niomcnt.  choosing 
1-r  words  slowly.  -He  has  laid  upon  me  a  strange  in- 
junction."  ^ 

"Strange,  my  lady?" 

"Ves.   For  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Ren.   I  shall  try 
t;>  obey  not  the  sp.rit  but  the  letter  of  that  injunction 
i  lease  sit  down!     I  low  tired  you  look!" 

He  sat  down  facing  her  with  his  back  to  the  great 
chimney-piece.  As  he  did  so,  she  glanced  at  the  only 
fa'"-ly  portrait  in  the  room,  a  picture  which  hung 
above  the  mantelpiece,  a  full-length  likeness  of  Sir  Ru 
pert  Pomfret.  the  Squire's  father,  taken  in  hunting-kit. 
It  had  been  painted  shortly  before  his  death,  when  he 
^^•as  still  a  young  man.  Lady  Pomfret  turned  her  eyes 
t'l'on  F.shpingle  as  she  sat  down  upon  the  sofa. 

She  murmured  almost  to  herself: 

"It's  an  extraordinary  thing.  Pen.  but  you  have  served 
•  H-  Pomfrets  so  long  and  faithfully  that  you  have  actu- 
ally come  to  look  like  them." 

And  again  she  glanced  at  the  portrait. 

Fishpingle  replied   formally: 

"It  may  be  so.  my  lady." 

"It  is  so.     Have  you  seen   Master  Lionel?" 

"Last  night,  my  lady.     I  delivered  Sir  Geoffrey's  mes- 

"Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that?" 
•'Master  Lionel  means  to  marrv  Mi-^s  Tovce  " 
Afi.       I  heir  eyes  met;  she  smiled  faintly.     "I  seek 
bis  happiness." 
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"Tlie  happiness  you  Iiavc  always  >ou«lit  for  others,  my 

lady,  is  reflected  on  \oiir  faee  now." 

She  said  tranrinilly:     "A. id  on  yon-s.  my  old  friend." 
She  paused,  still  .smilinp  at  him.     Then,  holdini;  up  her 

head,  she  ^pokc  the  U(jr<ls  whir),  he  de^red  to  hear  above 

all  others : 

"My   .son   has  eho^cn  the   ric;ht    wife." 

The  t  ffert  of  tluni  upon  Fishi)iti.t;le  was  startling  and 
di.seone-rtin-  Colour  (lowed  into  his  cheeks;  his  eyes 
sparkled  ;  his   voice  broke  with   emotion. 

"Vou— you  say  that.  And  I  doubted.  I  dared  to 
doubt.     May  Tlod  forjjivc  me!" 

"My   sympathies  are  with   Alfred,   Lionel,  and  you." 

"Master  Lionel  let  you  tell  me  that.  How  L'ood  of 
him  I" 

Her  tones  deepenerl : 

"f'.ut  I  know  my  husband.  I  know  his  .strength  and 
his  weakness.  He  will  not  surrender  to  any  ar;^uments 
or  entreaties  of  mine,  although  he  loves  me  dearly.  He 
is  .saturated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  undivided  resjjonsi- 
bihtic,--,.  He  believes  that  he  is  actine  acrordintr  to  his 
lights.  He  believes  that  I  think  as  he  does.  He  believes, 
poor  dear  fellow !  that  at  this  moment  I  am  pulverising 
you." 

Fishpinplc  gasped  out:     "You  are." 

"What  can  you  mean,  F5en?" 

He  burst  into  vehement  speech,  and  again  she  was 
oddly  reminded  of  Sir  GeofYrcy.  who  would  sit  silent, 
impassive,  if  he  chanced  to  be  deeply  moved,  and  then 
suddenly  explode. 

"At  the  back  of  my  mind,  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
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I  liavc  always  fcand  thai  lliis  sa<l  (li\  iiiij,'lii  dawn.  Ami 
I  knew  what  hitter  •-triff  would  nu-aii  to  you,  wlu'  havr 
always  lovid  |Karr.  It  does  f^iihriiisc  iiic  t|i  .  you 
dioiild   he   hroiij;ht    into   this   misery." 

lie  covrred  his  face  with  his  liaiul>.  I.ady  Poiiifret 
Uavc  him  liinc.     Treseiuly  she  went  on: 

"If  I  obey  Sir  (ie(jlTrey  literally,  I  am  to  try  lo  make 
you  sec  yoursi-li''  as   I   sec  you." 

lie  looked  up,  |)U//.Ie(i  at  the  delicate  iiouy  of  her 
tone.     She  faltered  a  little. 

"It's  not  an  easy  task,  lien,  for  a  woman  who  loves  her 
liushand,  a  woman  who — wIkj  shiirks  from  exalting  an- 
iither  man  at  his  expense." 

"Don't  attempt   it,  my  lady!" 

"Ah  !  I'.ut  I  must.  I  see  you  so  clearly  this  niorninji;. 
I  see  you,  not  as  you  sit  there,  worn  and  sad,  hut  as  I 
^aw  you  first  when  Sir  (JeolTrey  came  courtinj;  me. 
What  a  handsome  fellow  you  were,  lien,  in  those  far 
off  days." 

Unconsciously,  Fishpinc;le  sat  more  uprif,dit.  He  lifted 
his  head.  For  a  moment  youth  came  hack  to  him.  Lady 
T'oinfrct   continued: 

"Even  then  I  used  to  wonder  at  your  devotion  to  Sir 
(leofFrcy.  I  have  s<^ne  on  wonderins.,'-  ever  since,  although 
custom  tempered  that  wonder.  It  amazed  me,  I  remem- 
her,  that  you  didn't  marry.  It  amazes  me  still."  As  he 
remained  silent,  avoidinj^  her  eyes,  she  went  on  gently : 
"I  understand.  There  must  have  been  sornebotly,  some 
girl  whom  you  cared  for  deeply,  and  who  didn't  return 
your  love." 

"Yes." 
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"I  giicsscd  so.  I  trust  that  1  shall  never  know  her 
name,  for  if  she  belonged  to  us,  i— I  should  hate 
her." 

She  spoke  almost  viciously. 
"Ydu  vv-ill  never  know  her  name,  my  lady." 
"Ah!     Now  I  understand  your  devotion  to  us.     I  see 
you  more  clearly  than  ever,  Ben.     Out  of  a  great  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow  you  have   risen  to  heights.     I 
am  proud  indeed  to  be  your  friend." 

She  stood  up.  He  rose  with  her.  Some  subtle  strength, 
radiating  from  her,  infused  itself  into  him.  IMore  and 
more  she  marvelled  that  this  man  could  have  been  con- 
tent with  a  subordinate  j)osition.  And  the  wretched  con- 
viction shook  her  that  never  could  he  return  to  the 
•-lantry  as  a  servant.  She  heard  his  voice  thanking  her 
with  no  taint  of  ol>sequiousness.  They  confronted  each 
other  as  equals. 
"There!" 

The  exclamation  was  one  of  relief  She  had  spoken, 
relieved  '  -If  of  a  responsibility.  Her  tone  became 
lighter,  ii.orc  persuasive. 

"[  have  obeyed  Sir  Geofifrey's  injunction  in  the  letter. 
Now  for  the  spirit.  He  will  be  lost  without  you.  He 
was  lost  this  morning.  I  have  never  seen  him  look  so 
wretched.  And  he  will  make  everybody  else  as  wretched 
as  himself.  To  ask  you  to  do  what  he  exijccts,  to  apol- 
ogise, to  take  up  your  faithful  service  again  as  if  nothing 
had  happened — that  is  impossible.  Not  even  to  keep 
you  with  us  would  I  dare  to  suggest  such  a  humiliation. 
But — Can  notiiing  be  done?" 
To  her  surj)rise,  he  made  no  response  to  an  appeal 
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wliich  she  could  sec  plainly  had  moved  ..im  tremen- 
dously. Her  surprise  deepened  as  he  half  turned,  star- 
ms  intently  at  the  portrait  of  Sir  Rupert.  Then  he 
said  abruptly : 

"I  will  see  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"Shall    I   call    him   now?" 

He  bowed. 

Lady  Tom  fret  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and 
called : 

"(Jeoffrey,   ('.eofifrey  !" 

His  voice  came  back  blufifly,  jovially: 

"I  am  here,  iMary.     I'll  be  with  you  in  one  moment." 

She  shut  the  window  and  returned  to  Fishpingle. 

"Do  you  wish  to  see  the  Squire  alone,  Ben?" 

He  bowed  again.  Was  he  too  upset  to  speak?  She 
hesitated,  puzzled  by  his  manner  and  expression. 

"But— suppose  he  asks  me  to  say?"  Fishpingle  made 
a  gesture.  "If  he  asks  me  to  stay,  Ben,  I  shall 
do  so." 

He  replied    formally: 

"As  your  ladyship  pleases." 

Sir  Geoffrey  entered,  with  a  half-smoked  cigar  be- 
tween his  fingers.  He  had  assumed  a  somewhat  jaunty 
deportment.  Nether-Applewhite  air,  fresh  from  the 
flowns,  had  blown  away  the  fog.  He  was  prepared  to  be 
"magnanimous."  Margot's  advice  "Forgive  them  hand- 
somely!"  simmered  in  his  thoughts.  He  would  make 
the  young  people  happy  and  grateful,  if  P.en  apologiscc 
P'or  the  moment  Lionel's  affair  was  pigeon-holed.  His 
house  must  be  put  in  order  without  delay. 

As   he  advanced   towards   his   wife,   the   Squire   shot 
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a  keen  glance  at  Fishpingle,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  His  heart  warmed  towards  an  old  friend  who 
looked,  b'  Jove!  confoundedly  down  in  the  mouth,  with 
a  complexion  the  colour  of  skilly. 

He  said  pleasantly : 

"Good  morning,  Ben." 

"Good  morning,   Sir  Geoffrey." 
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T  \DY  POMFRET  met  the  Squire  before  he  reached 
*— '  his  desk  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  That 
t.iPiiliar  touch  was  th-'  one  needful  to  reassure  him.  My 
lady  had  made  P>en  see  himself  a.,  he  was.  He  smiled 
at  her  complacently: 
"Well,  Marv?" 

'"P.en  wishes  to  speak  to  you  alone." 
1"'is  information  disconcerted  the  Squire,  but  only 
li^r  a  moment.  Pen,  of  course,  had  his  pride.  Naturally 
!:e  would  hate  to  "climb  down"  in  the  presence  of  his 
licloved  mistress.  Put  that  must  be  considered  part  of 
tlie  penalty  imposed  by  Authority.  \\'ithout  discipline, 
in  a  big  establishment — where  on  earth  were  you? 
Xevertheles  ,  he  answered  very  j)leasantly : 

"Alone,  Mary?  There  is  nothing  that  Ben  can  say 
to  me  which  cannot  be  said  in  your  presence.  .\nd  I 
hope,"  he  inflated  a  little,  "that  what  he  iclll  say  will 
nc  said  handsom    y  and  before  you,  my  dear." 

Lady   Pom  fret  glanced  at   Fishpinglc.      He  made  no 

ngn.     With  a  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders  and  a  tiny 

lift  of  the  eyebrows,   she   returned  to   her   sofa.     The 

Sciuire  stared  fixedly  at  the  books  brought  in  by  Charles. 

"What  are  these  ?" 

Fishpinglc  moved  nearer  to  the  desk. 
"My  private  books,   Sir  GeofTrey.     The  files  of  ac- 
counts and  the  ledger  you  have  seen  already.     These  are 
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sui-i-loincntn  y,  nicmoran.ia  connected  with  stockbrecd- 
^lk^  copies  of  kttrrs,  information  that  will  he  of  service 
to  Mr.  I'.onsr.r.  The  ,  .  H.-.r  an<l  j.Iate  hooks  are  with 
t'  carefully  eliecked.     'ihis  is  niy  huok."     He  indi- 

•■'    cd  a  thin   red  accDnnt-hook. 

Sir  Gcoflrcy  sat  down,  snvinj^  curtly: 
"I  am  much  ohlii,a-d.     f  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
everything  i<  in  perfect  order.     To  i)rove  that  conviction 
r  shall  not  trouble  to  look  at  these  accounts  and  memo- 
randa." 

"As  you  please,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

Lady  J'omfret  observed  licrhtly  but  mcaninslv: 

"Sir  GeofTrey,  V.vn  i<  well  aware  that  for  many  vears 
you  have  acted  as  his  honorary  land  aj^^ent." 

The  Squire  fnnvnrd.  He  was  not.  as  yet.  well  aware 
of  this  fact.  However,  under  the  circumstances  he  al- 
lowed the  remark,  not  a  tactful  one,  to  pass.  Fishpingle 
said  quietly: 

"Thank  you,  my  lady." 

Sir  Geoffrey  pushed  aside  the  books,  clearing?  his  desk 
and  his  throat  at  the  same  moment.  Then  he' looked  at 
his  wife. 

"I  take  it,  my  ,lear  Mary,  that  you  have  <lone— ahem  !— 
as  I  asked  you." 

Lady  Pomfret  displayed  slight  nervousness.  Her 
voice,  as  she  replied,  was  not  quite  under  control.  I5ut 
Fishpingle.  not  the  Sciuire,  noticed  this.  And  he  .saw, 
also,  that  her  fmgers  interlaced  upon  her  k-q.  were' 
trembling. 

"I  have   done   my   best.   Geoffrey.      T   think   that    Ben 
does,  perhaps,  have  a  glimpse  of  himself  as  I  see  him." 
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-Ik-   flashed   a   glance   at    Fishpingle.      "Do   ynii,    r.eii  ?" 

"Yes,  my  lady." 

'I'lie  Squire  rubbed  his  hands,  leaning  forward.  The 
adjustment  of  his  strained  relation,  with  a  faitiiful  butler 
;.(lunibrated  the  recognition  of  his  authority  by  his  son. 
Almost,  he  was  beginning  to  enjoy  himself. 

"Capital!     I  shall  not  be  hard  on  you,  Ben.     I  flatter 

myself  that  I  can — a — stand  in  anotlier   fellow's  shoes. 

Tile  long  and  short  of  it  all  is  tliat  I  want  to— a — spare 

your   feelings  as  much  as  possible,  but-    o  go  back  to 

the  very  beginning— you  made  tiie  wrotig  start." 

Fishpingle  smiled.  A  sense  of  humour  may  be  lively 
m  a  man  who,  all  his  life,  has  been  constrained  to  sup- 
press it,  but  occasionally  it  crops  to  the  surface. 

"It  is  perfectly  true,  Sir  Geoffrey.  My  CIiri.-,tian 
name  was  chosen  by  your  grandmother,  Lady  Alicia,  on 
that  account." 

Sir  GeotYrey  winced.  To  cover  his  confusion  he  said 
hastily : 

"Did  my  grandmother  choose  it?  I  was  not  aware 
of  it." 

"Her  ladyship  was   my   godmother." 

"So  she  was — so  she  was.  Well,  with  the  best  inten- 
tion in  the  world,  my  poor  grandmother  made  rather  a 
pet  of  you,  Ben.  B'  Jove!  she  liked  you  better  than 
she  did  me.  And  that  is  the  marrow  of  the  matter.  She 
deliberately  educated  you  above  your  station.  Mind  you, 
I  don't  blame  you  for  helping  yourself  generously  of — 
a — drinking  deeply  of — a " 

Fishpingle  came  to  his  rescue. 

"The   Pierian   Spring,   Sir  Geoffrey." 
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"Just    so       A    Iktlc    knovvio!,,,    I;cn.   is  a    <iangcrous 
tliir.f,',  what?" 

L:u\y   J'omfrct  ina.Ic  another  (-h^crvation. 

'•I'cn  ]ia>  a  great  deal  ui  knowlolgo,  Geoffrey, 
lie  has  saved  yen  Inlying  an  Kncvrl(H,redia  P.rit- 
annica." 

Afrain  Sir  Geoffrey  frowned,  wondering  wliat  mv  lady 
was  "at."  Why  these  tactless  interruptions?  lie  ad- 
monished   her   quietly: 

"Please,  my  dear,  please!  P-en's  knowledge  of  my  af- 
fairs  has  heen  dangerous,  ['roof?  It  has  brought  us 
to  tins  abominahle  ;,ass.     As  I  sn,oked  mv  cigar  on  the 

terrace  just  now Where  is  it?"     I  le' picked  it  up. 

Confound    it!      Ifs    gone    out."      He    flung    it    aside. 

Where    was    I?      Ves.    yes;   as    I    smoked   mv   cigar    I 

thought    of    C-anh-nal    Wolsey.    poor    fellow,    and  '  bluff 

King  Hal-bless  him!     Well,   well,   we  mustn't  let  our 

thoughts  wander.     There  is  an    ]•  astern  proverb:      'As 

the  sands  of  the  desert  are— are '  " 

Fi.shpingle  finished  the  quotation: 
"  'As  the  sands  of  the  desert  are  to  the  weary  traveller, 
•so  IS  overmuch  speech  to  him  who  loveth  silence.'  " 

"Quite!  Quite!  Now,  Ben.  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
you  half-way.  Prudence,  all  said  and  done,  is  your 
kinswoman  not  mine.  Strongly  as  I  feel  about  first 
cousins  marrying,  I  have  made  up  mv  mind  to  abide 
by  what  I  wrote.  For  her  ladvshio's  sake,  T  consent 
10  reinstate  Prudence  and  Alfred  in  my  establishment. 

and  to  .sanction  a  marriage " 

"Thank  you.    Sir  Geoffrey." 
"Against  which  T,  personally,  protest." 
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Tf  tho  Squirf^  expected  effusive  gratitude,  he  was  dis- 
appointed.    Fishpingle  said  respectfully: 

"The  young  people  have  left  the  house,  Sir  Ceoffrcy, 
hut  they  will  he  glad  enough  to  come  back." 

"I  should  think  so.  We  come  now  to  Mr.  Lionel. 
l"or  the  future  we  had  better  speak  of  huii  as  Mistrr 
l.iund.  till— a— he  becomes  Captain  Pomfret."'  ImsIi- 
pingle  bowe.l.  "So  far.  you  have  acted  as  go-between, 
^'(ju  are  av.are  that  he  is  absolutely  dependent  on  nie  ?" 

"Me  has  his  pay,  (ieoffrev,"  murmured  i.ady  Pom- 
fret. 

"Tchah!  lie  is,  I  repeat,  absolutely  dependent  on  me. 
( ;ive  me  time,  and  I  can  deal  a.lequately  and  temperately 
with  the  young  hothead.  As  for  Miss  Joyce,  Ben,  be- 
tween ourselves,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  her  father, 
that  young  lady  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  any  family 
where  she  is  not  heartily  welcomed  by  -.  majority  of  its 
members." 

Having  thus  expressed  himself,  inagisterially,  the 
S(iuire  relaxed  mind  and  body.  He  lay  back  in  his  big 
chair  and  smiled  genially.  To  his  immense  surprise. 
Fishpingle  remained  silent.     Lady  Pomfret  spoke: 

"There  are  only  three  members  of  our  family,  Geof- 
frey, and  Joyce  will  be  heartily  welcomed  bv  two  of 
Ihem." 

The  Squire  stared  at  her.     She  met  his  eyes  steadily. 
Utterly  confounded,  he  stammered  out: 
"Did  you  say,  Mary,  two  of  'em?" 
"Yes.     Lionel  and — myself." 
Sir  Geoffrey  sprang  to  his  feet,  alert  and  furious. 
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I-atly   Ponifrct  said  mildly: 

"I   fear  this  is  a  shock  to  you." 

He  l,K)kc.I  apoplectic.  luvn  now,  realisation  that  '  .s 
wife  s.dcd  against  him  had  not  ,,uite  come  to  him. 

"A  shock,"  he  repeated,  "a  shock?  It's  positively  an 
— an — what  word  do  I  want  ?" 

By  long  fore.,  of  habit,  he  turn-d  to  his  faithful  hench- 
man. 

"An  earthquake?"  suggested  Fishpingle. 
"Ves.     Thank  you.  P.eti.     This  is  an  earthquake.     I— 
I    feel  as  if  the   fouixlations  of  mv  life  had  been— a— 
undermined.     Not  a  word,  I  beg  you." 

He  walked   to  the   window  an.l'  for  the  second  time 
tlut  morning,  f^img  it   wide  open.     The   familiar  land- 
seape  met  his  gaze.     Vaguely,  he  became  aware  of  the 
smooth  lawn,  the  terrace,  the  clumps  of  trees-his  be- 
loved possessions.     But  the  vision  of  them  was  blurred 
An   old  hunter,  turned   into  the  park  to  end   his   days 
there,  was  grazing  near  the  deer.     His  eves  dwelt  upon 
tb.s   faithful   friend.     If  he  went  up  to  old   Champion, 
would   the   horse   savage   him?     He    felt   "savaged"   by 
bis  wife.     That  was  his  first  lucid  impression.     The  ani- 
mal mstinct  to  "hit  back"  tore  at  him.     With  a  tremen- 
dous effort  he  controlled  it.     He  turned.     Fishpi.iglc  had 
not  moved.     Lady  Pomfret  sat  still  on  tlu      ,fa,  looking 
down.     He  approached  her. 

"You— you  are  against  me  in  this.  Mary?" 
"Yes,  also !"  she  sighed. 

"You  have  been  conspiring  with  Ben.     You,  my  wife, 
have  entered  into  a  cursed  league  with  my— servant?' 
She  replied  tranquilly: 
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"I  oljcycd  the  letter  of  your  injunction,  GcofTrey.  I 
tried  to  make  your — your  'servant'  see  himself  as  I  see 
him.  And  1  see  him  more  and  more  clearly  as  the  one 
Mian  I  know  who  has  suhordinated  his  interests,  his  am- 
Iiitior.s.  his  advancement,  to  ours.  I  see  him  exalted  far 
ahove  us — tiiis  friend  of  many  years." 

"My  lady !"  exclaimed  iMshpinglc. 

Sir  Geoffrey  remained  speechless  for  some  moments, 
ilis  voice  hroke  as  he  answered  her: 

"i  cannot  trust  myself  to  rejily  to  you,  Mary.  lUu 
I  say  this — you  have  made  a  fool  of  me."  lie  turned 
sharply  to  Fishpingle.  "This  means  that  you  are  not 
prepared  to  offer  me  an  apology?" 

'T  am  not,  Sir  Geoffrey." 

The  Sfjuire  addressed  his  wife,  peremptorily: 

"Please  leave  us,  Mary." 

Lady  Pom  fret  stood  up.  The  two  men  gazed  at  her, 
each  profoundly  moved  in  different  ways.  To  each  she 
revealed  herself  as  mistress  of  the  situation.  Never 
liad  her  (juality  shone  out  so  unmistakably.  Her  serenity 
came  hack,  and  with  it  an  indescribable  emanation  of 
jiQwer — that  undeniable  authority  founded  not  upon  tra- 
dition and  j)ride  of  place,  but  radiating  dazzingly  from 
a  pure  and  sincere  heart.  To  Fishpingle  she  seemed 
transfigured  ;  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  for  the  moment,  she  had 
ceased  to  be  his  wife.    She  moved  slowly  to  Fishpingle: 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  Ben." 

Sir  Geoffrey  opened  the  door.  His  courtesy  didn't 
fail  him. 

Lady  Pomfret  paused  before  she  passed  through.    Her 
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"Aiul  may  ( „„]  blfss  all  you  .jo,  mv  .icar  husband." 
Sir  (uulfrcy  closed  the  door. 


He  went  hark  to  tlir  npni  window,  hnpinj^,  pnssihly,  to 
inhale   inspiration    t'roin   Xetlii  r-.\i)pKwhile  air.      Really, 
he  was  ^'aspinir   t'or  air,  like  a  hoxer  after  a   stifT  hout. 
And  yet,  llustere<l  as  lie   was.  he  remained  the  slave  of 
hahit.      Always   he    had    pi}j:eon-holed   affairs   of    impor- 
tance, dealing  drastically  with  little  thin,[;s.  purj^iu^  his 
.nind   <,f  them   first,  so  that  he  could  approach  the  hij,r 
thin^^  with  a  clear  hrain.     SouikI  policy!     At  this  crisis, 
when,   as   lie  put   it.   the    foundations  of   life   seemed   to 
he  crumhlin<j,  when  his  wife  and  his  son  arraigned  his 
authority,  lie  returned,  like  an  old  iiound.  to  the  original 
luie,  henl  u!)on  pulling    .uwn  his  (|uarry.     Mis  wife  had 
failed  him  !     Tiie  greater  reason  that  he  should  not  fail, 
hi  his  own  words,  "Ben  must  be  downed."     To  achieve 
this  with  dignity  and  courtesy  engrossed  his  energies  and 
attention. 

He  left  t!ic  window,  and  took  up  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  licarthrug.  with  his  back  to  the  portrait  of 
his  father.  1  le  began  temperately,  sensible  that  it  be- 
hooved him  to  set  an  example  of  good  temper  and  for- 
bearance : 

"I  have  made  allowances  for  you,  Ben.  I  have  as- 
sumed {)art  of  the  blame  for  wdiat  took  place  yesterday, 
becaus(.'  it  is  true  that  you've  worked  faithfully  for  me 
and  mine.  But  no  servant  can  speak  as  you 
spoke  to  me  and  remain  in  my  service.  The 
thing  is  unthinkable — impossible.  And  yet,  you 
olTer  no  apology." 
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He  spoke  so  kindly,  with  such  siiKcrc  ;imazcnHnt,  tliat 
[•"ishpinglc  evaded  the   issue. 

"Consider  tlie  years  I've  been  here,  Sir  (ieoffrey,  and 
ill,  all   that  the  dear  old   pkuc  means  to  me." 

"That,  P.eii,  is  a  reason  for  hehavin^^  so  that  von  can 
^till  belong  to  us." 

The  Scjuire  fell  more  at  his  case  apain.  Tie  told  him- 
.self  that  he  was  dealing  faithfully  with  a  misguided  man. 
I'ishpingle's  next  words  conhrmeil  this  .'aith. 

"I  am  grieved  to  have  angered  you,  deeply  grieved." 

"Ah!     Now,  lien,  we  are  coming  together." 

"Are  we,  Sir  Geofifrey  ?  I  wish  that  it  were  so.  lUit 
how — how  can  I  stand  up  as  a  man  and  say  that  I'm 
wrong  when  I  feel  here,"  he  struck  his  chest,  "that  I'm — 
right?" 

The  S(|uirc  cocked  his  chin  at  a  more  obtuse  angle. 

"By  God!    It's  I  that  am  wrong,  is  it?" 

Fishpingle  answered  very   slowly : 

"You  have  been  very  generous  about  Prudence  and 
.Mfred.  But — there's  >'••  Lionel.  He's  your  only  son, 
Sir  (jcoffrey.  If  he  dies  umuarried,  strangers  will  come 
here.  Strangers" — he  glanced  round  the  beautiful  room 
— "will  live  here.  Is  it  wrong  of  nic  to  think  so  much 
of  that?  Wasn't  I  brought  up  at  Nether-Applewhite? 
Didn't  I  play  with  you  as  a  child— an  only  child,  too?" 

"That  will  do,  Ben.  What  you  say  moves  me,  as  it 
moves  you.  But,  if  you  are  to  remain  here,  we  must 
change  our  relations." 

Fishpingle  murmured  almost  inaudibly : 

"Yes,  yes;  our  relations  must  be  changed." 

There  was  a  long  pause.     The  Squire  fidgeted.     He 
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rquullatril  Miitinuiit,  Imt  sentiment  was  prippinp  liini. 
'I'lir  <lisfix-.s  upun  |■■i.^lll,l^J;Ic•'^  face  pleaded  el(K|ueiitIy 
for  liini. 

"tniiie,  ((,me.  I'.eii.  Don'l  he  an  obstinate  old  fool! 
Ile<r  niy  pardon  handsomely,  and  have  done  with  it. 
Damn  it!  Til  hrihe  you.  I)"  hue!  You  shall  have 
I'.onst.r's  hiiiet,  atid  his  house,  and  poke  your  nose  into 
everythinj,'  till— till  the  end." 

Overcome  l.y  his  own  ma^Mianimity,  the  Srjuire  blew 
his   nose   sonorouslv. 

"I  have  always  wanted  that.  Sir  (ieotTrey.     It's  a  h]^ 

bribe.      lUit.    there's    Mr.    Lionel " 

The  S(|uire  lost  his  temper. 

"What  has  Mr.  Lionel  t^ot  to  do  with  you.  P.en  ?     Lve 
let  you  have  your  way  a!)(nit   Prudence.     P.'  Jove!     Pll 
tak.  no  more  of  this  from  any  one  out  of  my  family." 
"Vou  are  proud  of  your  family.  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  so 
am  L     Pve  a  natural  ri^ht  to  speak  plainly  to  you." 
The   Scjuire    was  arrested   by   his   tone. 
"A  natural  rij,dit  ?     What   d'ye  mean?" 
Fishpingle  hesitated;  he  stretched  out   his  hands. 
"I  want  to  go  fishing  and  rabbiting  with  Mr.  Lionel's 
children." 

"Tchah !  So  you  shall— so  you  shall.  Damme,  don't 
I  know  that  you're  proud  of  the  family  ;  and  it  shouldn't 
be  difficult  for  you  to  own  up  thnt  you've  treated  the  head 
of  its  shabbily.     Here,  now — theic!" 

He  smiled  again,  seeing  Fishpingle  as  a  boy.     A  ferret 

carried    by    the   Sciuire    in    his    coat    pocket    had    bitten 

him  in  the  throat.     Ben  had  pulled  the  beast  off.     Lady 

Alicia  had  ordered  that  coat  to  be  burnt,  because  the 
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|iolc'i-at  scent  (in\iiilt(I  Ikt  aiistdir.itir  iiosc.     What  jolly 
(lays  tlio^e   \V(  ic,  to  In-   mux-  ! 

"Vc> — I've    1)1111   urmi^."  iiuinmiri'd   Fisli])inj;k'. 

"Ah!"      Tlu'   S(iunx'   i  inn  kid   a   little. 

i'"ishiiiii_i,'k-  a'lik'il   iiuisivfly  : 

"1    shoulil   have   ti.ld   yu   hniL,'  a^'d,  and   f^'onc   away." 

"(ione  away?     K  tlie  man  daft?     Told  int--what?" 

"ddiin-^  \(>u  have  never  ^ues>ed.  Will  yt)ii  sil  down 
at  your  desk,  Sr  ( ieolVrey  .''" 

The  Si|uire  stared  at  him,  anin^^cd  rather  than  angry. 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  >aid,  "this  is  l)ej,dnninj^  to  look 
like  a  ease  for  a  doetor.  Von  ask  me  to  sit  down  in 
niv  own   room.      Very   well!" 

lie  moved  to  a  chair  which  faced  the  desk,  and  sat 
<lown. 

"Pardon  me.  Sir  (leoffrey,  1  asked  yon  to  sit  at  your 
desk." 

"Urn!  You  arc  evidently  not  quite  in  your  rii^ht  mind, 
I '.en.      However " 

He  crossed  to  the  desk  and  sat  down,  starins^  at  ImsIi- 
pin^cjlc,  who.  to  his  amazement,  took  his  place  on  the 
hearthruj:^. 

"Does  anything  strike  you,  Sir  GcofTrcy?  God  knows 
that  I  want  the  light  to  come  to  you  not  too  suddenly." 

"I  am  helplessly  in  the  dark." 

"F'lease  look  at  Sir  Rupert's  portrait,  and  th  i  at 
me." 

Sir  r.cofifrcv  did  so,  and  was  none  the  wiser.  He  said 
as  much.     Fishpingle  said  quietly: 

"I  am  his  son." 

Sir  Geoffrey  jumped  up. 
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My    father's   son— you.     It's  a  wicked  lie." 

'is  it?    Look  again!" 

Sir   Geofifrey   glared  first   at   Fishpinglc   and   then   at 
the  picture.     He  said  irresolutely: 

"No,  no— it  can't  be.     And  yet— and  yet,  there  is  a 
look.     My  father's— son  ?" 

"Yes." 

"How  long  have  you  known  this?" 

"Since  Lady  Alicia  died." 

"My  grandmother  knew?" 

"Everything." 

"Is  there  evidence  to  support  this— a— affirmation?" 

Fishpingle  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  produced 
a  bundle  of  letters. 

"These." 

He  moved  to  the  desk  and  handed  them  to  the  Squire, 
continuing  in  the  same  quiet  voice : 

"They  were  written  by  Sir  Rupert  to  my  mother.  H 
you  glance  at  one  you  will  recognise  the  handwriting." 

Sir  Geofifrey  untied  the  silk  riband,  and  took  the  first 
letter.  He  put  on  his  pince-nez.  As  he  did  so,  Fish- 
pingle saw  that  his  fingers  were  trembling.  He  took  off 
the  pince-nez  und  rubbed  the  lenses,  but  they  were  clean 
and  clear. 

"It  is  my  father's  writing." 
"Read  the  beginning  and  the  end." 
Sir  Geofifrey  did  so.     The  letter  fluttered   from  his 
liand.      He  lay  back   in   his   chair,    murmuring:     "His 
Dream   Wife'."    His  Dream  Wife!"     Then,  as  another 
thought  came  to  him,  he  jumped  up  excitedly. 
"My  father  calls  your  mother  his  'dream  wife.'    Does 
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tliat  mean  that  he  iiuuricd  her?  Are  you  his  lawful 
son — his  eldest  son  ?" 

Fishpingle  drew  himself  ui). 

"No.     I  am  a  Son  of  Sorrow." 

"MyCJod!    My  God!" 

"I  would  not  have  you  think  ill  of  my  mother.  Sir 
Rupert  wished  to  marry  her.  It  is  all  in  those  letters. 
I  am  proud  of  the  woman  to  whom  they  were  written. 
This  is  her  miniature." 

He  handed  ihe  miniature  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  who  gazed 
at  it  long  and  scarchingly. 

"A  beautiful  creature,   Ben,  and  a  good." 

"Yes.  She  gave  to  the  man  she  loved  everything;  she 
asked  nothing.  This  letter,"  he  took  another  from  his 
])Ocket,  "was  written,  to  me  by  Lady  Alicia.  I  read  it 
lirst,  standing  by  her  grave. 

"I  want  no  more  proof,  Ben." 

"Please  read  it." 

Sir  Geoffrey  did  so.  This  was  the  letter : 


"M"  Dear  Boy, 

"I  have  never  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  you  of 
your  father,  although,  before  he  died,  he  made  me 
promise  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  I  prefer  to  write 
it,  so  that  it  may  serve,  if  necessary,  as  evidence.  Your 
father  was  my  eldest  son,  Rupert.  It  is  needless  to  tell 
you  anything  about  your  mother,  because  I  have  often 
spoken  to  you  about  her.  You  will  understand  her  bet- 
ter still  when  you  read  the  letters  which  my  executor  will 
give  to  ycu  after  my  death  and  look  at  the  miniature 
which  was  painted  of  hd  for  your  father.    He  wished 
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tc  marry  her.  Slic  was  devoted  to  me,  and  devoted  to 
your  fither.  She  refused  to  marr>  him  steadfastly,  but 
she  might  have  done  so  had  1  not  exacted  a  sort  of 
i)l'-d'^'-  from  her.  And  then,  tliev  ran  away  together 
and  lived  for  a  year  in  a  queer  littl<'  village  called  Fish- 
pingle, where  you  were  born,  anrl  where  your  mother 
died.  I  promised  her  to  look  after  you  and  to  educate 
you.  That  was  her  great  wish—that  you  should  rise 
;il)0vc  her  level.     I  sign  myself   for  the  first  and  last 

time 

"Your  loving  Grandmother, 

"Alicia  Pomfret." 


The  Squire  replaced  the  letter  in  its  envelope.  y\s  he 
gave  it  back  to  Fi.shpingle,  he  asked  hoarsely: 

"Have  you   forgiven   our  grandmother?" 

"There  was  nothing  to  forgive.  My  dear  lady,  had 
h.er  son  v/ished  to  marry  Prudence,  would  have  done  the 
same.     I  am  Pomfret  enough  to  understand  that." 

The  Squire  nodded,  murmuring: 

"And  yet,  if  my  father  had  got  his  way,  you  would  be 
sitting  in  this  chair— the  Lord  of  the  Manor." 

Fibhpingle  repeated  the  words  softly: 

"The  Lord  of  the  Manor." 

Sir  Geoffrey  stood  up.  He  moved  slowly  towards 
Fishpingle,  slightly  bent,  with  bowed  head.  Then  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

•■My— brother."  He  raised  his  head  and  his  voice: 
"And  before  God,  Ben  you  have  been  my  brother.  For 
more  than  fifty  years." 

"Happy  years'." 
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"Ben,  wliat  can  I  do  for  you — what  can  I  do?" 
Fishpingk-  answered  simply : 

"The  thing  nearest  my  heart  is  the  happiness  of  your 
son,  who  will  stand  here  when  we  are  gone." 
Sir  Geoffrey  said  hurriedly: 

"I  know  that,  I  know  that.    I  must  call  my  wife." 
"You  mean  to  tell  her?" 
"I  must." 
"Nobody  else." 
"If  you  insist.     But— have  I  found  a  brother  only  to 

lose  him?" 

"You  know  what  I  wish— to  remain  here,  to  help  you, 

to  help  Mr.  Lionel." 

The  S(iuire  pressed  his  hand,  too  moved  to  speak.  He 
turned  abruptly,  walked  to  the  door,  and  opened  it. 

"Mary — Mary — I  want  you." 

She  must  have  known  that  she  would  be  wanted,  for 
she  had  remained  near  him.  Her  voice  floated  through 
the  open  door: 

"I  am  coming,  GeofTrey." 

Lady  Pom  fret  entered.  She  glanced  at  her  husband's 
face,  and  then  at  Fishpinr^e  standing  erect  near  the  desk. 
Sir  Geoffrey  closed  the  ooor.  He  was  not  a  man  to  do 
things  grudgingly.  The  scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes'. 
He  saw  Fishpingle  as  clearly  as  his  wife  saw  him.  In 
a  firm  voice,  he  said  to  Lady  Pomf  ret : 

"Mary — I  surrender  unconditionally." 

THE  END 
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